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PREFACE. 


The  collection  of  coins  and  medals  at  the  National  Mint  was  formally 
commenced  in  June,  1838;  but  for  many  years  previously  to  that  time  master 
coins  of  the  Mint,  that  is  to  say,  fine  specimen  pieces  struck  from  new  and 
polished  dies,  had  been  preserved,  and  also  specimens  of  foreign  coins,  which 
were  received  as  deposits,  were  withheld  from  the  melting-pot,  to  be  used, 
in  the  event  of  the  establishment  of  a  conservatory,  at  a  future  day. 

The  first  appropriation  was  made  by  Congress  March  3d,  1839, as  follows: 
“For  specimens  of  ores  and  coins  to  be  reserved  at  the  Mint,  one  thousand 
dollars.”  During  subsequent  years  an  annual  appropriation  of  three  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  has  been  made  to  this  object.  A  larger  amount  would,  doubt¬ 
less,  have  been  granted  if  asked  for,  but  it  was  deemed  expedient  “to  set  an 
example  of  moderation  in  a  pursuit  which  has  its  temptations  to  extrava¬ 
gance  and  excess;”*  besides,  we  possess  great  facilities  in  increasing  the 
collection  without  incurring  much  expense,  by  occasionally  making  ex¬ 
changes  to  supply  deficiencies,  and  by  obtaining  from  deposits  coins  and 
ores  at  their  intrinsic  value,  when  such  specimens  are  interesting  and  worthy 
of  preservation. 

Under  these  influences  the  collection  has  gradually  increased,  and  espe¬ 
cially  has  it  been  enlarged  and  enriched  within  the  last  few  years,  in  speci¬ 
mens  of  modern  coins,  medals,  and  minerals. 

In  view  of  the  extent  and  value  of  this  collection,  and  the  increasing  public 
taste  for  coins  and  medals,  a  full  descriptive  catalogue  has  been  prepared ; 
it  contains  also  a  brief  dissertation  on  money  and  coins,  with  some  notice  of 
the  coinage  of  the  various  countries,  ancient  and  modern,  embraced  in  the 
Mint  collection.  This  has  been  prepared  and  arranged  by  Mr.  George 


*  “A  Brief  Account  of  the  Collection  of  Coins  belonging  to  the  Mint,  more 
especially  the  Antique  Specimens,  by  Wm.  E.  Dubois,  Assistant  Assayer  U.  S. 
Mint.  1846.” 
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Bull,  recently  in  charge  of  the  Cabinet,  who  has  received  valuable  advice 
and  assistance  from  Mr.  Wm.  E.  Dubois,  Assistant  Assayer  of  the  Mint. 

This  publication  will  be  followed  by  another  volume  containing  a  full  de¬ 
scription,  with  fac- simile  illustrations  of  the  medallic  memorials  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  which  have  recently  been  added  to  the  collection,  and  a  descriptive 
catalogue  of  the  national  and  miscellaneous  medals  in  the  Cabinet,  with  some 
notices  of  the  ores  and  minerals  which  are  placed  therein. 

We  wish  to  remind  the  reader  that  this  work  was  originally  intended  to 
be  merely  a  descriptive  catalogue  of  the  coins  in  the  Cabinet  of  the  Mint ; 
more  than  this  we  have  neither  the  time  nor  the  skill  to  accomplish.  But 
to  make  the  book  more  interesting  to  the  general  reader,  and  perhaps  to  the 
collector  of  coins,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  coin¬ 
age  of  the  several  countries  embraced  in  the  collection;  and  for  the  purpose 
of  making  it  useful  to  the  man  of  business  and  to  the  traveler,  the  value  of 
the  principal  modern  coin  in  our  money  is  stated;  our  chief  object,  however, 
is  to  present  a  catalogue  of  the  coins  in  the  Cabinet  of  the  National  Mint, 
and  thus  supply  a  want  which  has  heretofore  existed. 

J.  R.  S. 


Mint  of  the  United  States,  \ 
Philadelphia,  August,  18(30.  ] 


Tiie  Plates. — The  peculiar  kind  of  plates  used  in  illustrating  this  work, 
which,  we  believe,  are  a  novelty  on  this  side  the  Atlantic,  having  never  be¬ 
fore  appeared  in  any  American  book,  were  produced  by  E.  Ketterlinus  & 
Co.,  of  Philadelphia.  Commendation  on  our  part  is  unnecessary,  as  the 
beauty  and  accuracy  of  the  plates  will  be  seen  by  an  inspection  of  them. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


The  condition  of  man  as  an  inhabitant  of  the  earth,  and  the  rela 
tions  and  intercourse  of  men  as  members  of  a  common  community, 
must  of  necessity  involve  the  existence  of  a  circulating  medium.  At 
different  periods  in  the  world’s  history  this  medium  of  exchange  has 
been  represented  by  various  commodities  and  articles,  which  at  the 
present  day  would  be  the  very  objects  of  barter.  Thus,  if  we  go  back 
to  an  early  period,  we  find  that  the  ancient  Greeks,  who  lived  in 
small  communities,  separated  by  the  many  mountains  which  intersect 
the  face  of  the  country,  and  whose  commercial  transactions  were  con¬ 
sequently  limited,  used  the  cattle  which  grazed  upon  their  land  as 
currency.  And  it  seems  very  natural  that  such  should  be  the  case. 
Their  facilities  for  transportation  were  few;  they  had  neither  canals 
nor  railroads,  and  probably  no  vehicles  by  which  articles  could  be 
transported  with  ease  over  a  mountainous  country ;  and  an  article 
to  be  well  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  currency,  which  must  be  con¬ 
tinually  passing  from  one  person  to  another,  and  often  carried  to 
great  distances,  must  be  something  which  requires  the  smallest  ex¬ 
pense  and  the  least  labor  to  move.  Cattle  required  not  to  be  car¬ 
ried,  but  could  transport  themselves,  the  only  labor  attending  the 
transaction  being  that  expended  in  driving  or  leading  the  animal  to 
its  place  of  destination ;  and,  as  the  value  of  cattle  varied  but  little, 
they  naturally  became  the  standard  by  which  other  commodities  of  a 
more  variable  character  were  regulated.  Homer  mentions  the  use  of 
cattle  as  a  medium  of  exchange  in  his  episode  of  Glaucus  and  Diomed, 
where  the  former  is  represented  as  having  given  his  golden  armor, 
worth  a  hundred  oxen,  for  the  brazen  armor  of  the  latter,  worth  only 
mne.*  The  fact  that  they  used  cattle  and  other  commodities  as  cur¬ 
rency,  however,  must  not  lead  us  into  the  error  of  supposing  that  the 


*  Gillies’s  Ancient  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  11. 
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precious  metals  were  unknown  to  the  Greeks ;  on  the  contrary, 
talents  of  gold  are  often  mentioned  by  Homer.  “  They  were  proposed 
as  prizes  to  combatants,  and  were  used  as  dedications  in  temples,  but 
were  too  valuable  to  serve  as  current  specie  ;”f  the  Greeks  being  then 
a  rude  and  barbarous  people,  whose  uniform  transactions  required  no 
such  nicety  of  refinement  as  the  use  of  the  precious  metals  would 
indicate. 

But  as  Grecian  society  began  to  assume  a  more  tangible  form,  and 
commerce  to  develop  itself,  we  find  the  Greeks  introducing  the  pre¬ 
cious  metals  as  a  substitute  for  cattle,  and  also  adopting  therefor  a 
certain  standard  of  fineness,  at  which  it  was  made  current  in  certain 
sums.  And  we  may  here  presume  that,  as  a  unit  upon  which  to  base 
their  money  transactions,  they  used  the  term  “oxen,”  or  “cattle.” 
The  price  of  the  precious  metals  having  been  regulated  by  the  value 
of  the  cattle  before  used,  that  being  the  standard  of  value  most  uni¬ 
versally  known ;  and  this  may  account  for  the  statement  of  Plutarch, 
which  we  shall  take  occasion  to  notice  presently. 

It  is  very  natural  that  the  people,  having  become  sufficiently  civil¬ 
ized  to  appreciate  the  value  of  the  precious  metals  as  a  medium  of 
exchange,  should  very  soon  thereafter  have  increased  their  mercantile 

transactions  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  it  necessarv,  in  order  to 

•/  * 

facilitate  trade,  to  give  some  definite  form  to  their  currency;  and 
with  this  object  in  view,  the  use  of  stamped  bars,  and  afterward  of 
rings,  was  commenced:  these  were  adjusted  to  a  certain  standard, 
both  in  weight  and  fineness,  and  were  evidently  intended  as  a  species 
of  coin.  But  this  object  was  partially  defeated,  for  the  reason  that 
the  people  of  that  time  had  as  little  confidence  in  the  integrity  of 
their  neighbors  as  we  of  the  present  day,  no  one  being  willing  to  re¬ 
ceive  a  piece  of  silver  or  gold,  in  payment  of  a  debt,  merely  because 
his  debtor  averred  that  it  was  worth  “one  oxen,”  or  “one  shekel,” 
without  first  ascertaining  for  himself  that  such  was  the  case.  For 
this  reason  we  find  that  the  ancients,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
they  had  rings,  and  pieces  of  metal  of  various  sizes,  all  adjusted  to  a 
certain  standard,  never  abandoned  the  practice  of  paying  and  receiv¬ 
ing  such  money  by  weight  until  it  was  supplanted  by  an  actual  coin¬ 
age,  executed  by  authority ;  and  even  then  it  was  the  practice,  for  a 
long  time,  to  weigh  the  coins  whenever  any  large  amounts  were  paid 
or  received. 

This  brings  us  down  to  the  time  when  actual  coins  were  used,  and 
to  the  time  when  the  art  of  coinage  had  its  origin.  This  period 


f  Gillies,  quoting  Ilomer  and  Heroditus. 
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would  appear  to  be  slightly  shrouded  in  mystery,  but  the  best  authori¬ 
ties  of  the  present  day  place  the  time  at  about  seven  centuries  before 
the  Christian  era.  There  is  some  dispute  also  as  to  the  exact  locality, 
some  authorities  attributing  the  origin  of  the  art  to  the  little  Island 
of  HCgina  in  Greece,  while  others  contend  that  coins  were  first  struck 
at  the  City  of  Miletus,  in  Ionia,  Asia  Minor.  Plutarch,  however, 
throws  some  doubt  upon  the  whole  matter,  both  as  regards  time  and 
place.  In  speaking  of  Theseus,  the  founder  of  Athens,  he  says:  “To 
his  money  he  gave  the  impression  of  an  ox,  either  on  the  account  of 
the  Marathonian  bull,  of  Minos’s  general  Taurus,  or  because  he 
wished  to  encourage  the  citizens  in  agriculture.  Hence  came  the 
expression  of  a  thing’s  being  worth  ten  or  a  hundred  oxen.”  This 
statement  of  Plutarch,  however,  seems  to  stand  entirely  alone,  being 
considered  as  extremely  doubtful  testimony  by  most  historians;  and 
when  we  come  to  consider  the  fact  that  Theseus  flourished  about 
twelve  centuries  and  a  half  before  the  Christian  era,  and  also  that 
Plutarch  wrote  at  a  time  when  historians  were  apt  to  place  great 
reliance  in  legendary  tales,  often  attributing  the  success  or  defeat  of 
any  great  enterprise  to  the  influence  of  the.  gods,  we  may  be  excused 
for  not  coinciding  with  him  in  the  belief  that  Theseus  had  a  mint. 

If  we  concede  the  point  that  Plutarch  is  not  sufficient  authority  in 
such  a  matter,  we  are  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  acknowledging  that 
the  authorities  before  mentioned  are  correct  as  regards  the  time. 
The  only  doubt  remaining,  therefore,  is  in  regard  to  the  place,  and 
this  we  look  upon  as  a  matter  of  little  consequence  in  this  particular 
instance.  The  Greeks  had  visited  and  planted  colonies  in  Asia  Minor 
long  before  a  coinage  was  thought  of.  In  fact,  the  whole  colony  of 
Ionia  appears  to  have  been  composed  of  Greeks  who  had  spread 
themselves  along  the  coast  of  that  country:  therefore,  as  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  origin  of  the  art  is  purely  Grecian, 
whether  it  was  first  used  in  ./Egina,  and  from  thence 
was  carried  across  to  the  continent  of  Asia,  to  be 
imitated  by  their  brethren  in  Ionia,  or  whether  it 
originated  with  the  people  of  the  latter  place,  and  then 
found  its  way  back  to  the  mother  country,  we  do  not 
propose  to  debate.  It  is  certain  that  the  coinage  of 
both  places,  of  which  there  are  still  specimens  extant, 
were  so  near  alike  as  regards  execution,  as  to  place 
them  both  very  near  the  origin  of  the  art.  The  coin  of 
iEgina  to  which  we  refer  was  a  silver  didrachm,  and 
had  on  its  obverse  the  rude  emblem  of  a  tortoise  (see 
No.  4  in  the  first  division  of  Greek  Coins),  while  on  its 


Didrachm  of 
iEGINA. 
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Stater  of  Miletus. 


reverse  it  bore  merely  the  indentation  of  the  punch.  That  of  Mile¬ 
tus  was  a  gold  stater,  and  had  on  its  obverse  a  lion’s 
head,  while  the  reverse  was  distinguished  by  the 
punch-mark  as  before.  There  is  one  fact,  however, 
to  which  antiquarians  appear  to  attach  but  little  im¬ 
portance  in  discussing  this  question,  to  which  we 
would  incidentally  call  attention :  the  punch-mark 
found  on  the  reverse  of  the  stater  of  Miletus  is  very 
different  in  form  to  that  found  on  the  first  coirs  of 
jEgina,  while  it  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  the 
mark  found  on  those  coins  of  JEgina  which  are  con¬ 
ceded  to  be  of  a  later  date  than  the  first;  and  this, 
coupled  with  the  fact  that  the  lion’s  head  of  Miletus 
is  much  more  artistic  in  execution  than  the  first  tortoise  of  .zEgina, 
would  seem  to  have  some  significance.  There  is  little  danger,  how¬ 
ever,  in  setting  down  the  Miletus  stater  as  being  the  first  gold  coin 
of  the  world. 

The  pleasure  derived  from  the  study  of  the  history  of  the  art  of 
coinage  is  greater  than  is  generally  thought.  The  comparison  of  the 
present  state  of  the  art  with  what  it  was,  furnishes  a  gratification  to 
the  student  of  the  present  day  which  amply  compensates  for  the  time 
and  trouble  attending  the  research.  When  the  coinage  of  JEgina  was 
executed,  the  coiners  possessed  no  “  steam-coining  presses,”  by  which 
the  most  beautiful  and  artistic  coins  could  be  produced  at  the  rate  of 
eighty-five  or  ninety  impressions  per  minute.  Their  “coining-press” 
probably  consisted  merely  of  a  block  of  wood,  upon  which  the  die, 
or  piece  of  hardened  metal  containing  the  sunken  impressions,  was 
placed,  a  hammer  and  punch ;  and  these  were  worked  by  hand.  The 
piece  of  metal  to  be  coined  was  first  fashioned  into  a  semi-bullet 
shape ;  this  having  been  placed  upon  the  face  of  the  die,  the  punch 
was  applied  to  it  and  struck  with  a  hammer.  This  constituted  the 
coining  operation  in  the  earliest  history  of  the  art  of  which  we  have 
any  account;  and  we  have  no  doubt,  from  the  appearance  of  the 
coins  themselves,  was  the  first  process  ever  known  or  used. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  process  by  which  money  was  coined 
made  but  little  advance  from  this  rude  and  imperfect  apparatus, 
until  the  introduction  of  the  mill  and  screw  in  the  sixteenth  century 
of  the  present  era.  The  art,  however,  as  far  as  it  regards  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  type  of  the  coin  itself,  continued  to  advance ;  and  it  is 
from  this  improvement  in  the  execution  that  the  relative  ages  of  the 
most  ancient  coins  are  ascertained. 

Thus  we  find  that  the  earliest  coins  of  the  world,  or  such  as  belong 
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to  the  first  epoch  of  time  in  the  history  of  the  art,  had  no  device 
upon  the  reverse,  but  merely  the  mark  or  indentation  made  by  the 
punch.  This  mark,  however,  had  a  definite  form,  which  was  evidently 
designed  and  not  accidental ;  being  an  irregular  circle  divided  into 
several  sections,  of  which  the  number  varies.*  But  in  discriminat¬ 
ing  between  the  first  and  last  coins  of  this  epoch,  as  well  as  the  sub¬ 
sequent  periods  into  which  we  propose  to  divide  the  most  ancient 
coins,  we  are  obliged  to  examine  still  more  minutely  into  both  the 
design  and  workmanship ;  and  in  so  doing,  we  find  that  the  earliest 
coins  of  the  first  epoch,  and  consequently  the  first  known  coins  of 
the  world,  were  extremely  rude,  bearing  no  letters  or  symbols  other 
than  the  one  device  upon  the  obverse  by  which  they  can  be  distin¬ 
guished.  Afterward,  as  we  draw  toward  the  close  of  the  period, 
symbols  begin  to  make  their  appearance  on  the  obverse,  and  then  the 
initial  letter  of  the  country  to  which  they  belong,  and  in  some  cases 

the  entire  name  appears . The  coins  of  the  second  period  begin 

to  display  the  first  attempts  at  a  device  in  relief  for  the  reverse. 
These  devices,  however,  are  contained  in  a  concavity,  which  is  divided 
into  four  squares;  the  symbols  or  devices  being  disposed  within  the 
squares.  The  coins  of  this  period,  as  well  as  those  of  a  later  time, 
always  bear  a  legend,  which,  though  sometimes  much  abbreviated 
and  often  indefinite,  is  a  guide  by  which  the  country  and  date  can  be 
ascertained  in  a  much  more  satisfactory  manner  than  in  the  coinage 
of  the  former  period . The  coins  of  the  third  division  are  con¬ 

cave  on  the  reverse  as  before,  but  have  a  square  compartment  within 
the  concavity  which  is  bisected  with  bars,  and  contains  symbols  in 
relief  as  in  the  coins  of  the  previous  period ;  the  legend  generally 

appearing  outside  of  the  square . In  the  earlier  stages  of  the 

fourth  division,  the  concavity  still  exists,  but  contains  only  a  single 
device  in  relief.  But  as  we  approach  the  latter  end  of  the  period, 
the  depression  shows  signs  of  diminishing  in  depth,  and  upon  such 
coins  as  date  near  the  end  of  the  epoch,  is  scarcely  visible.  This 
has  given  some  numismatists  another  division;  but  for  our  present 
purpose  we  find  that  the  confining  of  the  two  divisions  in  one  is  suf¬ 
ficiently  precise . In  the  fifth  division  we  find  the  most  marked 

change  of  style ;  the  obverse  having  the  figures  and  symbols  in  re¬ 
lief,  while  on  the  reverse  they  are  all  in  concave,  and  are  often  fac¬ 
similes  of  those  on  the  obverse . In  the  sixth  division  the  con¬ 

cave  devices  disappear  from  the  reverse  of  the  coin,  and  in  their 
stead  we  find  figures  in  relief  as  on  the  obverse;  but  not  copied 


*  If  we  concede  the  coins  of  iEgina  to  be  the  first. 
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therefrom.  The  legends  are  in  the  very  ancient  style  of  Greek 
characters. 

This  last  division  brings  us  down  to  the  time  at  which  the  art  first 
began  to  develop  itself  into  the  most  finished  style  of  execution  to 
which  the  coins  of  Greece  ever  attained.  The  time  over  which  the 
six  epochs  (into  which  we  have  divided  the  subject)  extended  was  a 
period  of  from  three  to  four  centuries,  beginning  at  about  seven  to 
eight  centuries  before  Christ;  consequently  we  have  now  arrived  at 
the  time  of  Philip  and  Alexander,  of  Macedon.  Under  these 
monarchs  the  coinage  of  Greece  attained  its  greatest  perfection,  as 
will  be  amply  attested  by  an  examination  of  the  gold  staters  both 
of  Philip  and  Alexander,  as  well  as  the  silver  tetradrachms  of  the 
latter. 

It  was  at  this  period  in  the  history  of  the  art  that  the  coinage  first 
began  to  exhibit  an  actual  human  portrait.  The  tetradrachm  of 
Alexander  the  Great  is  thought  to  bear  the  features  of  the  great 
Macedonian  conqueror.  If  this  be  true,  it  would  seem  that  he  is 
clothed  with  the  character  of  Hercules,  and  does  not  appear  simply 
and  boldly  as  Alexander.  The  successors  of  Alexander,  however — 
those  powerful  lieutenants  who,  out  of  the  fragments  of  his  empire, 
erected  for  themselves  independent  kingdoms — did  not  hesitate  to  dis¬ 
place  the  effigies  of  the  gods  from  the  coins  and  substitute  their  own, 
though  at  first  always  under  some  pretense  of  deification — Lysi- 
machus  as  a  descendant  of  Bacchus,  Seleucus  of  Apollo,  etc.* 

As  Greece  had  now  passed  the  highest  pinnacle  of  her  grandeur 
and  commenced  her  course  downward  to  almost  utter  extinction,  we 
find  her  coinage  declining  with  her  until  it  loses  its  Grecian  character 
and  is  entirely  swallowed  up  in  the  coinage  of  her  Roman  conquerors. 
Of  the  coinage  of  the  latter  empire  but  little  can  be  said  in  favor  of 
any  advance  in  the  art  as  displayed  in  their  execution.  It  is  true, 
that  down  to  the  time  of  Constantine,  the  coins  of  Rome  remained 
in  a  very  good  condition,  but  from  that  time  to  the  end  of  the  empire 
we  witness  a  gradual  but  certain  decline.  It  is  remarkable  that  so 
little  attention  should  have  been  bestowed  upon  this  subject  by  the 
Roman  emperors,  especially  when  we  consider  the  fact  that  in  the 
height  of  its  power  the  empire  comprised  the  entire  world  as  then 
known  to  the  Romans.  Thus  we  find  that  Joseph  and  Mary  under¬ 
took  the  journey  “from  Galilee,  out  of  the  City  of  Nazareth,  into 
Judea,  unto  the  City  of  David,  which  is  called  Bethlehem  (because 
lie  was  of  the  house  and  lineage  of  David)  to  be  taxed,”  in  conse- 
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quence  of  a  decree  from  tlie  Emperor  Caesar  Augustas  “that  all  the 
world  should  be  taxed”  (See  Luke,  ii.)  Therefore,  as  we  are  unable 
to  find  any  very  commendable  features  in  the  Roman  coinage  other 
than  the  extreme  prodigality  with  which  the  coins  were  disseminated, 
we  pass  over  any  further  mention  of  the  Roman  art,  referring  the 
reader  to  a  subsequent  article  devoted  to  that  particular  subject. 

We  find  upon  an  examination  of  the  first  modern  coins,  or  those 
immediately  subsequent  to  the  extinction  of  the  Western  Empire, 
that  a  still  further  decline  in  the  appearance  of  the  coinage  is  ex¬ 
hibited.  And  this  is  easily  accounted  for :  upon  the  dissolution  of 
the  Roman  Empire  the  whole  of  Europe  was  overrun  by  the  various 
barbaric  nations  inhabiting  the  northern  extremity  of  the  continent, 
the  Goths,  Lombards,  Huns,  Vandals,  and  others,  who,  conquering 
the  feeble  remnants  of  the  people,  and  establishing  their  own  barbaric 
laws  and  customs,  entirely  crushed  out  the  coinage  instituted  by  the 
Kings  of  the  West,  and  reduced  it  to  their  own  rude  standard.  From 
this  time,  however,  dates  the  final  healthy  and  continued  growth  of 
the  art,  which  has  brought  it  to  its  present  perfection.  As  soon  as 
the  savage  tribes  began  to  improve  in  civilization,  or  were  driven 
back  by  the  more  enlightened  inhabitants,  the  coins  began  to  show  a 
marked  change  for  the  better.  We  find  them  improving  not  only  in 
form,  but  in  type.  They  become  more  uniform  in  shape,  the  edge 
presenting  a  more  perfect  circle,  and  the  impressions  are  stamped 
upon  a  more  flat  and  even  surface,  being  no  longer  of  the  bullet-shape 
observable  in  the  coins  of  Greece  and  Rome,  rendering  the  process  of 
piling  them  one  upon  another  (which  is  now  considered  an  essential 
property  in  coins)  no  longer  difficult  or  impracticable.  Through  the 
different  grades  of  perfection  which  the  art  of  coinage  has  experienced 
from  that  time  to  the  present,  we  do  not  propose  to  follow,  having 
neither  the  space  nor  inclination  to  warrant  the  prosecution  of  such  a 
task  ;  in  fact,  it  would  be  entirely  unnecessary  in  the  present  instance, 
the  main  portion  of  the  following  pages  being  devoted  to  a  detailed 
description  of  the  modern  coins  of  all  countries. 

As  we  have  before  intimated,  the  implements  used  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  coins  continued  in  a  very  rude  and  imperfect  state  up  to  the 
time  of  the  introduction  of  the  mill  and  screw.  We  do  not  mean, 
however,  to  say  that  there  was  no  advance  from  the  crude  condition 
in  which  we  have  before  represented  it;  on  the  contrary,  the  coins 
themselves  show  that  many  improvements  were  made  in  this  appara¬ 
tus,  by  which  it  was  enabled  to  produce  much  more  perfect  coins. 
The  principles  involved  in  its  construction,  however,  were  the  same, 
until  the  introduction  of  the  peculiar  implement  which  we  illustrate 
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iii  the  annexed  engraving.  At  what  particular  time  this  instrument 
was  invented  we  are  unable  to  say  with  certainty,  but  probably  not 


An  Ancient  “Coining- press.” 

earlier  than  the  time  of  Constans  (a.d.  337  to  350).  The  one  which 
we  here  represent  was  used  in  the  time  of  that  emperor.  “  It  was 
discovered  at  Beaumont-sur-Oise,  and  presented  to  the  French  cabi¬ 
net  by  the  maire  of  that  commune.  On  the  obverse  die  the  letters 
stans  are  still  visible  The  reverse  has  a  victory,  with  a  trophy 
and  a  palm  branch.”*  The  legend  on  the  reverse  is  almost  entirely 

effaced,  the  only  visible  portion  being  the  letters . d.  n .  The 

use  of  this  instrument,  it  would  appear,  was  discontinued,  as  we  find 
that  coins  were  struck  by  the  old  process  long  after  the  time  of 
Constans. 

The  mill  and  screw  was  of  French  origin,  the  invention  of  which  is 
ascribed  to  one  Antoine  Brucher,  an  engraver,  who  first  used  such 
a  machine  in  the  palace  of  Henry  II.,  in  1553,  for  the  purpose  of 
stamping  counters.  It  was  continued  in  use  until  1585,  when  it  is 
said  to  have  been  laid  aside,  as  it  was  found  much  more  expensive 
than  the  old  hammer  process.  We  find  no  mention  of  its  having 
been  used  after  this  time  until  the  year  1623,  when  Briot,  a  French 
artist,  unable  to  pursuade  his  own  government  to  adopt  it  again, 
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passed  over  to  England,  where  it  was  immediately  put  in  practice  at 
the  Royal  Mint,  under  the  direction  of  Briot  himself,  who  was  ap¬ 
pointed  chief  engraver.*  Here  it  was  again  discontinued,  for  the 
same  reason  as  before,  and  a  resort  had  to  the  old  hammer  and  punch 
system.  But  when  the  Commonwealth  was  established,  Cromwell, 
being  anxious  to  improve  the  coinage,  which  was  falling  much  be¬ 
hind  that  of  many  of  the  continental  kingdoms,  invited  Pierre  Blon- 
deau,  a  Frenchman,  who  had  carried  the  most  approved  modes  of 
stamping  coins  by  the  mill  and  screw  to  great  perfection,  to  take 
charge  of  the  coining  operations  at  the  English  Mint.  Upon  his 
arrival  Blondeau  succeeded  in  coining  half  crowns  by  this  process, 
which,  for  the  first  time,  presented  a  legend  upon  the  edge.  “His 
first  pattern  half  crown  bore  on  the  edge  ‘truth  and  peace,  1651, 
petrus  blondeus;’  another,  ‘in  the  third  ye  are  of  freedoms  by 
god’s  blessing  restored.’  The  shillings  and  sixpences  were  beauti¬ 
fully  grained  on  the  edge,  and  the  pieces  were  brought  to  their  true 
weight  with  the  utmost  exactness.  ”f  Blondeau,  notwithstanding  his 
ingenuity,  and  his  good  services  to  the  State,  appears  to  have  been 
badly  used  by  the  authorities  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  was  at  last 
superseded  by  other  artists,  although  his  process  of  the  mill  and 
screw  was  continued.  In  1662,  however,  Blondeau  was  taken  into 
favor  by  the  newly  restored  monarch  Charles  II.,  and  appointed  to 
superintend  the  operations  at  the  Mint  as  before. 

The  mill  and  screw  was  continued  in  use  until  a  very  recent  period. 
In  fact,  the  screw-press  is  now  used  for  striking  medals  which  require 
a  high  relief,  as  it  is  found  to  be  the  .only  apparatus  yet  invented  of 
sufficient  power  to  bring  up  the  impressions.  The  first  steam  coining- 
press  was  invented  in  1833  by  Thonnelier,  a  Frenchman,  and  was 
soon  put  in  practice  at  the  French  Mint.  It  was  first  introduced 
into  the  Mint  of  the  United  States  in  March,  1836,  the  old  screw- 
press  having  been  used  here  up  to  that  time.  This  invention  (the 
operation  of  which  we  shall  describe  presently),  with  some  modifica¬ 
tions,  is  the  press  now  in  use,  and  is  probably  the  nearest  approach 
to  perfection,  as  regards  accuracy  and  speed,  that  we  shall  ever 
witness. 

It  is  a  matter  worthy  of  comment  that  France  has  thus  produced 
two  of  the  greatest  inventions  ever  known  to  the  art  of  coining — the 
mill  and  screw,  and  the  steam  coining-press,  both  of  which  events 
furnish  two  epochs  in  the  history  of  the  art  which  shed  much  luster 
upon  the  inventive  skill  of  the  French  people. 


*  Encyclopedia  Britannica. 
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Iii  the  preceding  pages  we  have  endeavored  to  convey  to  the  mind 
of  the  reader  some  idea  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  art;  we  feel 
sensible,  however,  that  we  have  been  exceedingly  indefinite  upon  a 
subject  which  contains  substance  enough  to  fill  an  entire  volume;  but 
it  must  be  evident  to  any  candid  mind  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
compress  even  the  outlines  of  the  history  of  the  art  within  the  space 
to  which  we  are  limited,  without  omitting  many  points  which  are  of 
great  interest,  and  as  our  object  has  merely  been  to  give  a  few  gen¬ 
eral  remarks  of  an  introductory  character,  we  feel  constrained  to 
refer  the  reader  to  works  devoted  more  particularly  to  this  branch  of 
the  subject.  But  before  we  close,  an  explanation  of  the  process  of 
coining  the  precious  metals  as  prosecuted  at  the  mint  will  doubtless 
be  interesting  as  well  as  instructive. 

In  the  time  of  the  Roman  Empire  the  manufacture  of  coins  was  a 
laborious  operation,  requiring  many  artists  and  workmen.  “They 
had  first  the  Optio,  or  Director;  then  the  Exactores,  or  Nummu- 
larii,  Assayers;  Scalptores  or  C(Elatores,  Engravers  of  the  dies, 
who  were,  usually  Greek  artists;  Cenarii,  Refiners;  Fusarii  or 
Flatuarii,  Melters;  Equatores,  Adjusters  of  weight,  and  Signa- 
tores,  who  certified  the  same  ;  Suppastores,  who  put  the  pieces  on 
the  die,  and  Malle atores,  who  struck  the  blow.  The  whole  body 
constituted  a  corporation  in  law,  and  so  numerous  were  they  that,  on 
one  occasion,  under  the  Emperor  Aurelian  (a.d.  2T4),  they  were  ex¬ 
cited  to  a  revolt,  and  killed  seven  thousand  soldiers  before  thev 
could  be  subdued,  from  which  incidental  fact  it  is  plausibly  inferred 
that  they  themselves  must  have  been  at  least  seven  thousand  strong.”* 
The  process  was  briefly  as  follows :  The  metal,  having  been  assayed 
and  refined,  was  cast  by  the  melters  into  bullets,  this  form  of  plan- 
chet  being  necessary  in  order  to  assist  in  producing  the  high  relief 
which  we  have  before  mentioned.  This  casting  was  placed  between 
the  dies  and  submitted  to  repeated  blows  from  a  sledge  or  heavy 
hammer,  which  made  the  impression,  and,  at  the  same  time,  flattened 
the  pieces  out  into  that  peculiar  shape  which  is  anything  but  a  true 
circle,  there  being  no  collar  used,  as  at  the  present  time,  to  confine 
the  piece  and  prevent  it  from  spreading .  It  would  seem  that  in 
some  cases  a  large  stone  was  made  to  drop  upon  the  piece,  and  so 
produce  the  impression. f 

This,  therefore,  appears  to  have  been  the  ancient  system  of  mint¬ 
age;  the  system  of  the  present  day,  although  much  more  multifarious 


*  Manual  of  Coins  and  Bullion,  quoting  Pinl  erton  and  Mongez. 
f  rinkerton,  from  Manual  of  Coins  and  Bullion. 
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in  its  details  than  the  ancient  process,  requires  no  such  army  of 
employees;  the  whole  force  employed  in  the  United  States  Mint, 
including  officers,  does  not  exceed  one  hundred  and  seventy. 

Bullion  is  brought  to  the  mint  in  every  form;  amalgamations 
from  the  ore,  coins,  both  foreign  and  domestic,  bars,  plate,  jewelry, 
etc.,  and  these  present  many  grades  of  quality,  some  being  nearly 
pure;  the  remainder  representing  all  the  grades  of  fineness  from 
that  down  to  three  thousandths.  Some  of  it  is  perfectly  duc¬ 
tile  and  easily  worked,  while  a  portion  is  brittle  and  requires  to  be 
toughened.  A  deposit  of  gold  is  often  found  to  contain  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  silver  which  requires  to  be  separated  by  chemical  agents ;  all 
these  facts  are  ascertained  by  the  investigations  of  the  assay  depart¬ 
ment. 

The  process  is  as  follows:  The  deposit,  upon  being  received,  is 
weighed  by  the  proper  officers,  and  then  sent  to  the  deposit  melting 
room,  where  the  deposit  is  melted  in  a  mass  and  cast  into  a  bar ;  this 
bar  is  numbered,  and  a  slip  cut  from  it  and  sent  to  the  assay  depart¬ 
ment;  here,  by  assaying  this  slip,  the  amount  of  pure  metal  con¬ 
tained  in  the  entire  deposit  is  ascertained.  To  do  this  with  exactness 
requires  a  very  careful  and  accurate  manipulation.  The  operations 
of  this  department  are  intricate,  and  as  they  require  an  extended 
description  for  which  we  have  not  sufficient  space,  we  are  compelled 
to  omit  it  and  return  again  to  the  deposit.  Its  value  having  been 
ascertained  by  the  assay,  it  is  ready  for  the  refining  process.  This 
is  not  strictly  a  mint  operation ;  in  some  countries  these  preliminary 
processes  have  to  be  performed  by  private  refiners.  But  at  the  Mint 
of  the  United  States,  departments  have  been  provided  in  which  the 
silver  is  separated  from  the  gold,  the  refining  and  standarding  of  the 
metals,  and  the  casting  them  into  ingots  or  small  bars  from  which 
the  coins  are  to  be  made,  are  performed.  The  bars  or  ingots  thus 
produced  are  about  twelve  inches  long,  half  an  inch  thick,  and  from 
one  to  two-and-a-half  inches  in  width,  according  to  the  size  of  the  coin 
for  which  they  are  intended.  These  bars,  before  being  wrought,  have 
to  be  assayed,  in  order  to  test  their  fineness,  and  those  which  are 
found  to  be  either  above  or  below  the  legal  limits  in  fineness  are  re¬ 
turned  to  the  melting  room  to  be  remelted  and  cast  at  the  proper  rate. 

The  ingots,  having  been  approved,  are  first  brought  to  a  red  heat 
in  order  to  anneal  and  render  them  sufficiently  ductile  to  be  rolled 
with  facility;  they  are  then  passed  between  hardened  steel  rollers, 
driven  by  a  steam-engine,  which  are  so  arranged  that  they  can  be 
adjusted  with  the  greatest  nicety  in  order  to  reduce  the  bar  very 
nearly  to  the  exact  thickness  required  for  the  coin.  In  this  form 
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they  are  taken  to  the  drawing  bench,  driven  by  the  same  engine,  in 
which  the  strip  is  drawn  slowly  through  the  drawing  dies,  or  plates 
of  the  hardest  steel  accurately  adjusted  to  reduce  the  strips  to  their 
proper  thickness.  The  strip,  thus  prepared,  is  next  passed  through 
the  cutting  press,  also  moved  by  steam,  and  pieces  or  planchets  of 
the  proper  size  are  cut  from  it.  The  punch  moves  with  such  rapidity 
that  one  hundred  and  sixty  pieces  on  an  average  are  cut  out  in  one 
minute.  At  the  completion  of  this  part  of  the  process,  which  leaves 
the  strip  full  of  holes,  it  is  folded  up  and  returned  to  the  melting  pot. 

The  planchets  are  now  carried  to  the  coining  room,  where,  in  order 
to  raise  the  edge  of  the  planchet  to  protect  the  surface  of  the  coin, 
they  are  passed  through  the  milling  machine.  The  planchets  are 
fed  to  this  machine  through  an  upright  tube,  and  as  they  descend 
from  the  lower  aperture,  they  are  caught  upon  the  edge  of  a  revolv¬ 
ing  wheel  and  carried  about  a  quarter  of  a  revolution,  during  which 
the  edge  is  compressed  and  forced  up — the  space  between  the  wheel 
and  the  rim  being  a  little  less  than  the  diameter  of  the  planchet. 
This  apparatus  moves  so  nimbly,  that  five  hundred  and  sixty  half 
dimes  can  be  milled  in  a  minute ;  but  for  large  pieces  the  average  is 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty. 

The  planchets  are  next  to  be  cleaned,  annealed,  and  whitened ; 
after  which,  in  the  case  of  the  gold,  they  are  adjusted  in  their  weight, 
piece  by  piece;*  the  silver  pieces,  however,  having  been  tested  by 
samples  from  each  strip,  are  allowed  to  pass  until  after  coinage, 
when  their  weight  is  proved  in  bulk. 

The  planchets  are  now  ready  to  receive  the  last  impression  which 
is  to  render  them  a  perfect  coin.  This  most  important  office  is  per¬ 
formed  by  the  coining-press,  which  we  have  before  mentioned.  This 
machine  receives  the  planchets  in  a  tube  from  the  hand  of  a  work¬ 
man;  as  the  coin  reaches  the  bottom  of  the  tube  it  is  seized  between 
a  pair  of  fingers  and  carried  forward  and  deposited  within  a  steel 
collar  between  the  dies;  and  while  the  fingers  are  expanding  and  re¬ 
turning  for  another  planchet,  the  dies  close  upon  the  one  within  the 
collar,  and  by  a  rotary  motion  are  made  to  impress  it  silently  but 
powerfully.  The  fingers,  as  they  again  close  upon  a  planchet  at  the 
mouth  of  the  tube,  also  seize  the  coin,  and  while  conveying  a  second 
planchet  on  to  the  die,  carry  the  coin  off,  dropping  it  into  a  box  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  purpose — and  this  operation  is  repeated  ad  infinitum. 


*  At  the  French  mint  this  is  done  by  the  aid  of  an  ingenious  machine  of  French 
invention,  a  sample  of  which  now  stands  in  the  Cabinet  of  the  United  States 
Mint.  At  our  mint  this  is  done  entirely  by  hand. 
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These  coining-presses  are  of  various  sizes  to  suit  the  different  denomi¬ 
nations  of  coin.  The  usual  speed  of  striking  is  sixty  pieces  per 
minute  for  the  half  dollar ;  seventy-five  for  the  quarter  dollar ;  and 
ninety  for  the  dime  and  half  dime. 


Steam  Coining-press. 

The  coining  dies,  it  will  be  necessary  to  state,  are  prepared  by 
engravers  specially  maintained  at  the  mint  for  the  purpose.  The 
process  of  engraving  a  die  consists  in  cutting  the  devices  and  legends 
in  soft  steel,  those  parts  being  depressed  which  in  the  coin  appear  in 
relief.  This  having  been  finished  and  hardened,  constitutes  an  “ori¬ 
ginal  die which  being  the  result  of  a  tedious  and  difficult  task  is 
deemed  too  precious  to  be  directly  employed  in  striking  coins,  but  is 
used  for  multiplying  dies.  It  is  first  used  to  impress  another  piece 
of  soft  steel,  which  then  presents  the  appearance  of  a  coin,  and  is 
called  a  hub.  This  hub  being  hardened,  is  used  to  impress  other 
pieces  of  steel  in  like  manner,  which  being  exactly  like  the  original 
die,  are  hardened  and  used  for  striking  the  coins.  A  pair  of  these 
will,  on  an  average,  perform  two  weeks’  work. 


ABBREVIATIONS,  Etc. 


G.— Gold. 

S. — Silver. 

C. — Copper. 

B. — Bronze,  or  brass. 

B.S. — Base  Silver  under  750  fine. 

Obv. — Obverse ,  or  principal  side. 

Rev. — Reverse ,  or  nether  side. 

Exerque. — Space  beneath  the  device  or  field,  and  divided  therefrom  by 
a  sectional  line. 

Legend. — An  inscription  encircling  the  field. 

Inscription. — Lett'ers  or  words  occupying  the  field  of  either  side. 

R. — Rare. 

R.R. — Very  rare. 

R.R.R. — Exceedingly  rare. 

( . ) — Used  to  denote  a  break  in  the  legend,  or  a  disconnection  in  the 

parts  of  a  legend. 


A 


DESCRIPTION 


OF 

ANCIENT  AND  MODERN  COINS. 


ANCIENT  COINS. 

% 

GREEK. 

The  first  general  division  of  this  work  will  embrace  a  catalogue  of 
the  ancient  or  antique  coins,  Grecian  and  Roman — the  former  taking 
precedence  of  the  latter,  as  being  the  first  in  point  of  time.  We 
believe,  as  we  have  before  intimated,  that  the  art  of  coinage  is  of 
Grecian  origin,  the  time  of  its  introduction  being  approximated  at 
seven  centuries  b.c.  Consequently  there  must  have  been  an  interval 
of  over  one  thousand  years,  in  which  the  precious  metals  were  known 
and  used,  before  the  ingenuity  of  man  was  able  to  apply  them  to  the 
uses  of  coinage — a  fact  which  we  gain  from  sacred  writ,  where  it  is 
recorded,  that  as  long  ago  as  1860  years  before  Christ,  three  thou¬ 
sand  seven  hundred  and  twenty  years  ago,  when  Abraham  was  in 
search  of  a  burying-place  for  his  dead  wife  Sarah,  he  desired  to  pur¬ 
chase  the  cave  of  Macphelah  from  its  proprietor,  Ephron,  the  Hittite. 
“Ephron  answered  Abraham,  saying  unto  him,  My  lord,  hearken  unto 
me:  the  land  is  worth  four  hundred  shekels  of  silver;  what  is  that 
betwixt  thee  and  me  ?  bury  therefore  thy  dead.  And  Abraham 
hearkened  unto  Ephron;  and  Abraham  weighed  to  Ephron  the  sil¬ 
ver,  which  he  had  named  in  the  audience  of  the  sons  of  Heth,  four 
hundred  shekels  of  silver,  current  money  with  the  merchant .  ”  (Gen. 
xxiii.  14-16.) 

Having  in  the  introductory  article  detailed,  as  accurately  as  was 
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deemed  expedient  for  our  present  purpose,  the  history  of  the  origin 
of  the  art  of  coinage,  together  with  the  steps  leading  thereto,  and 
taken  a  hasty  glance  at  the  gradual  development  of  the  art,  it  will  he 
unnecessary  to  recapitulate  here. 

It  often  strikes  the  minds  of  modern  antiquarians  with  wonder, 
when  they  enter  upon  the  study  of  ancient  coins,  to  find  how  common 
such  relics  are  at  the  present  day.  Many  of  the  antique  coins  do  not 
begin  to  compare  with  some  specimens  of  our  own  series  of  national 
coins  in  rarity.  The  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  world  derived  their 
subsistence  and  wealth  from  the  soil  which  they  cultivated.  They 
paid  no  attention  to  financial  concerns.  They  knew  nothing  of  rail¬ 
road  corporations,  canal  companies,  or  banks,  other  than  that  from 
which  they  gathered  their  annual  crops,  and  it  was  in  the  latter  that 
they  placed  their  trust.  When  the  husbandman  had  sold  his  produce, 
and  received  in  payment  therefor  a  bag  of  silver  tetradrachms  or  gold 
staters,  he  immediately  deposited  them  in  an  earthen  vessel  and 
buried  them  beneath  the  floor  of  -his  little  hut  for  future  use.  But 
anon  the  spoiler  came.  The  invading  host  swept  over  his  humble 
habitation,  obliterating  it  and  its  inmates,  like  shadows,  from  the 
face  of  the  earth.  Two  thousand  years  elapse,  and  the  earth  at  last 
yields  up  its  hidden  treasure  to  the  plowshare  or  spade  of  the  modern 
farmer.  Thus  it  is,  that  in  the  countries  of  the  East  these  valuable 
antiquities  are  continually  coming  to  light.  And  it  is  only  recently 
that  we  have  had  revealed  to  us  a  whole  history  through  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  a  series  of  Greco-Syrian  coins. 

Under  the  head  of  Greek  coins,  we  comprise  not  only  those  of 
Greece  and  her  colonies,  but  those  countries  which  were  overrun  by 
the  Macedonian  conqueror,  and  over  which  Greek  generals  estab¬ 
lished  themselves  and  their  successors.  Hence  they  include  Greece 
proper,  Sicily,  Southern  Italy,  and  more  western  points  in  Europe, 
and  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  Egypt,  Persia,  and  Bactria,  during  all  that 
time  when  the  Grecian  name  was  the  most  illustrious  in  the  world, 
and  the  Roman  was  preparing  to  supplant  it. 

They  are  easily  subdivided  into  the  Republics  and  Monarchies. 

Of  the  first  sort  there  are  known  to  have  been  no  less  than  one 
thousand  cities,  colonies,  and  petty  States,  who  coined  their  own 
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money,  and  left  an  endless,  perhaps  useless,  study  for  modern  anti¬ 
quarians.  Many  of  these  are  exceedingly  interesting  not  only  to 
the  numismatist,  but  to  the  historian;  but  we  consider  them  suf¬ 
ficiently  represented  in  our  moderate  collection.  The  order  of 
arrangement  in  this  division  is  not  chronological,  the  coins  being 
arranged  alphabetically  by  the  names  of  the  states,  cities,  etc.,  in 
which  they  were  coined.  This  arrangement  will  be  sufficiently  satis¬ 
factory  to  the  numismatist,  but  may  not  meet  the  approbation  of  the 
general  reader  and  searcher  after  ancient  lore.  But  we  have  followed 
the  example  set  by  most  numismatists,  in  this  respect,  considering  it 
the  only  safe  arrangement,  from  the  fact  that  it  is  impossible  to  state 
the  dates  with  any  degree  of  accuracy. 

In  the  second  class,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  include  a  few 
which  are  not  inscribed  with  Greek  characters,  and  which  are  not, 
in  any  sense,  Grecian;  such  as  the  clciric,  the  shekel,  the  “fire-wor¬ 
ship”  series  of  Persia,  and  the  barbarian  coins  of  Bactria:  they 
were  not  sufficient  in  number,  nor  sufficiently  congruous,  to  form  a 
third  general  division. 

We  have  ventured  to  depart  from  numismatic  usage  in  one  par¬ 
ticular,  of  no  great  importance.  The  coins  of  Greek  cities,  of  a 
date  subsequent  to  their  incorporation  into  the  Homan  empire,  and 
bearing  little  else  than  the  imperial  head  and  titles,  have  been  with¬ 
drawn  from  the  department  of  Greek  republican  coins,  and  placed 
with  the  Roman,  under  their  respective  emperors.  Their  proper 
position  would  be  a  nice  point  to  argue,  if  it  were  worth  an  argu¬ 
ment.  But  (without  summing  up  the  reasons)  we  apprehend  that 
the  democratic  taste  will  justify  a  distinction  between  the  potin  of 
Antioch  and  the  silver  of  Athens. 

The  collection  contains  a  small  number  of  acknowledged  counter¬ 
feits,  nearly  all  of  imperial  Roman  coins,  and  all  from  the  manu¬ 
factory  of  Mr.  Becker,  of  Berlin.  This  eminent  amateur  of  coins 
conceived  and  effected  the  project  of  supplying  collectors  with  copies 
of  such  pieces  as  by  their  rarity  and  high  price  were  hardly  to  be 
procured ;  and  for  this  purpose,  aided  no  doubt  by  the  prospect  of  a 
lucrative  trade,  caused  to  be  engraved  the  vast  number  of  510  dies, 
for  the  coinage  of  255  different  specimens,  chiefly  antique.  These 
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are,  without  doubt,  the  best  efforts  at  counterfeiting,  and  the  least 
dishonest ;  but  a  little  familiarity  is  sufficient  to  detect  them.  They 
came  to  us  as  part  of  a  large  lot,  and  are  retained  as  showing  what 
the  originals  are,  and  as  affording  facilities  for  acquiring  the  art  of 
discrimination,  a  very  important  part  of  the  collector’s  work.  It  is 
a  satisfaction  to  know  that  the  utmost  skill  of  man  is  inadequate  to 
the  confounding  of  truth  and  error,  where  diligence  and  experience 
are  set  in  opposition.*  It  should  be  added,  that  these  pieces  are 
mostly  of  the  usurpers  and  “emperors  for  a  day,”  and  therefore  of 
little  historical  interest.  These  copies  or  counterfeits  are  designated 
by  cb,  in  the  description. 

We  deem  it  an  act  of  justice  to  remark,  in  this  connection,  that 
the  following  catalogue  of  ancient  coins  (both  Grecian  and  Roman) 
is  taken  entire  from  a  small  work  entitled  “Pledges  of  History,” 
published  by  Mr.  Dubois,  Assistant  Assayer  of  the  Mint,  in  1846. 


DIVISION  I. 

GREEK  REPUBLICS. 

1.  S.  Abydos . 2.  S.  Achaia . 3.  S.  JEgea. 

4,  5,  6.  S.  JEgina.  Three  sizes;  the  largest  weighs  1T0  grains, 
and  is  worn;  the  smallest,  13  grains.  JEgina  had  a  different  stand¬ 
ard  from  most  other  parts  of  Greece.  The  device — a  tortoise — is 
emblematic  of  the  island,  lying  securely  in  the  water.  The  large 
and  small  pieces,  having  no  reverse  except  the  marks  of  the  stake 
on  which  they  were  laid  in  coining,  are  believed  to  date  near  the 
origin  of  the  art,  and  may  be  twenty-five  hundred  years  old.  The 
middle  piece  seems  of  a  later  era. 


*  A  full  account  of  “Die  Becker’schen  falsclien  Miinz  Stamper’  is  contained 
in  a  pamphlet  by  Prof,  von  Steinbiichel,  Vienna,  1836.  The  general  price  of 
his  silver  coin  is  14  florins  of  Austria,  or  73  cents;  gold  pieces  are  from  74  to 
12  florins. 
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Y.  B.  iEzANis . 8.  S.  Agrigentum . 9.  B.  do . 10.  B. 

Alexandria,  of  tlie  Troad . 12.  B.  Amasia . 14.  S.  Amisus. 

15.  S.  Ampiiipolis.  This  specimen  weighs  but  seven  grains; 
value  less  than  two  cents.  A  small  morsel  to  be  handed  down  so 
many  centuries. 

16  to  19.  S.  Apollonia . 20.  S.  Aradus . 25.  S.  Argos, 

Acamania . 26.  S.  do.  Peloponesus. 

28.  S.  Athens.  Tetradrachm ;  weighs  266  grains;  value  about 
YO.Y  cents.  Obv.  A  head  of  Minerva,  of  very  ancient  style.  Bev. 
A  large  owl,  with  the  letters  A6E,  initials  of  Athens.  The  devices 
are  in  the  boldest  relief,  and  the  general  style  of  the  coin,  coupled 
with  historical  facts,  indicate  an  age  of  twenty-one  to  twenty-three 
centuries.  The  piece  to  the  right  is  an  electrotype  copy  to  show 
the  reverse. 

29.  S.  Athens.  Stater,  or  piece  of  four  drachms.  Obv.  A  head 
of  Minerva,  with  the  Greek  helmet.  Bev.  The  sacred  owl.*  About 
2100  years  old.  Yalue  Y0  cents.  From  Captain  Gardner,  U.  S.  N. 
(See  Division  XV.,  “  Selections. ”) 

30.  31.  B.  Athens . 33.  B.  Berea . 34.  B.  Blaundos . 

35.  S.  Bceotia . 36.  B.  Brutii . 3Y.  B.  Campania,  Syria . 

38.  S.  Catana.  cb . 39.  S.  Ciialcis,  of  Euboea . 40.  B.  do.  of 

Macedonia . 42.  S.  Chersonesus  Taurica . 43.  B.  Clazo- 

MENE. 

44.  B.  Cnosus,  of  Crete.  The  reverse  shows  a  ground  plan  of 
the  famous  labyrinth. 

46.  S.  Corcyra,  rnagna . 49  to  54.  B.  Corcyra,  nigra. 

5Y  to  61.  S.  Corinth.  No.  5 Y,  tetradrachm,  is  of  beautiful  work¬ 
manship.  Obv.  Head  of  Minerva.  Bev.  Pegassus,  or  the  winged 
horse. 

62.  B.  Corinth . 63.  B.  Cotiacum . 64.  B.  Cyrene . 65. 

B.  Cyzicus . 66  to  68.  S.  Dyrrachium . 69.  B.  do . Y0.  S. 

Ephesus,  Ionia . Yl.  S.  Epirus . Y3.  S  Eubcea . Y4.  S. 

Gelas . Y5.  B.  do . Y6.  S.  IIeraclea,  of  Lucania . Y8.  S.  do. 


*  The  proverbial  saying  of  the  Greeks,  “taking  owls  to  Athens,”  was  of  the 
same  import  as  the  modern  one  of  “carrying  coals  to  Newcastle.” 
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of  Macedonia . 80.  S.  Histrcea . 81.  S.  Ilistcea . 82.  S. 

Istrus . 83.  S.  Larissa . 84.  B.  Lampsacus . 85.  S.  Les¬ 
bos . 86.  S.  Lete . 87.  S.  Locri . 88.  B.  do . 89.  B. 

Leucadia . 91,  92.  S.  Macedonia . 93.  B.  Mamertini . 94. 

S.  Maronea . 95.  B.  do. 

97,  98,  99.  S.  Massilia.  These  are  interesting,  as  belonging  to  a 
colony  of  Greeks  who,  to  escape  the  oppressions  of  a  Persian  gov¬ 
ernor,  emigrated  to  the  coast  of  Gaul,  (about  six  hundred  years 
before  Christ,)  and  settled  upon  the  spot  now  known  as  Marseilles. 
The  finished  workmanship  attests  their  civilization,  in  which  respect 
they  are  said  to  have  exerted  .great  influence  upon  the  surrounding 
Gauls. 

100.  B.  Miletus,  Ionia . 101.  B.  Myconus . 102.  B.  Mysia. 

. 103,  104.  S.  Neapolis,  of  Campania  (Xaples) . 105  to  107. 

B.  do . 108.  S.  Neapolis,  Macedonia. 

110.  B.  Nemausus.  Greek  colony  in  France,  now  Nismes.  Obv. 
Heads  of  Augustus  and  Agrippa,  in  whose  day  this  was  struck. 

111.  B.  GLniad^e . 113  B.  ILestum . 115.  B.  Panormus . 

116.  S.  Parium . 117.  B.  Pelle . 118.  S.  Pergamus . 

119.  S.  Pharsalia . 120.  B.  Pharus . 121.  S.  Piiocidis . 

122.  B.  Phcenia . 123.  S.  Pytopolis . 124.  S.  Rhegium . 

126,  127.  S.  Rhodes . 128.  B.  do . 129.  B.  Sardis . 130. 

S.  Sicyon,  island . 131.  S.  do.  Acliaia . 133.  S.  Side . 134, 

135.  S.  Sipiinus . 136.  B.  do . 138.  B.  Smyrna . 139.  S. 

Syracuse . 140.  B.  Syracuse . 141.  S.  Tarentum . 142, 

143.  B.  Tauromenium . 146.  B.  Teanum . 147.  B.  Tenedos, 

of  the  Troad . 148.  S.  Thasus . 149.  S.  Thessaly . 150. 

S.  Tiiessalonica . 153,154.  S.  Thrace . 157,  158.  S.  Velia. 

. 159.  B.  Valentia,  Italy. 
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DIVISION  II. 

GREEK  MONARCHIES. 

MACEDOK 

This  kingdom  was  founded  about  eight  hundred  years  before 
Christ;  four  hundred  and  fifty  years  later  it  was  enlarged  by  the 
conquests  of  Philip ;  and  became  still  more  conspicuous  from  the 
military  career  of  his  son,  Alexander  the  Great.  But  the  kingdom 
began  to  decline  at  his  death,  and  at  length,  b.c.  148,  became  a 
province  of  the  Roman  empire. 

9.  Small  silver  coin,  of  one  of  the  early  kings,  uncertain  which,  but 
evidently  earlier  than  Alexander  I.,  who  flourished  about  b.c.  500. 
It  bears  the  Macedonian  horse  on  the  obverse,  and  there  is  no 
reverse  except  the  punch-marks. 

10,  11.  Bronze  coins  of  Amyntas  II.  b.c.  398-311. 

12.  Gold  stater  of  Philip  II.  b.c.  371-336. 

13.  Silver  tetradrachm,  of  the  same. 

14.  Hemidrachm,  of  the  same. 

15.  Bronze  coin,  of  the  same. 

17.  Gold  stater  of  Alexander  III.  (tiie  great.)  b.c.  336-323. 
Obv.  Head  of  Minerva.  Rev.  A  female  figure,  with  wings,  repre¬ 
senting  Victory,  and  bearing  a  trident. 

18,  19.  Tetradraclnns  of  the  same.  The  head  represents  Hercules, 
clothed  with  the  lion’s  skin;  but  it  is  believed  that  a  likeness  of 
Alexander  is  also  intended.  Rev.  Figure  of  Jupiter  seated,  holding 
an  eagle.  Legend,  AAESA NAPOY.  “(Money)  of  Alexander.” 

Alexander  was  so  jealous  of  his  personal  appearance  as  to  allow 
the  imitation  of  it,  in  painting,  sculpture,  or  engraving,  by  only 
three  of  his  best  artists ;  all  mediocre  hands  were  strictly  forbidden 
to  attempt  it. 

The  lion’s  skin  is  said  to  have  been  displayed,  as  showing  the 
descent  of  the  Macedonian  royal  line,  by  Caraunus,  from  Hercules. 
It  is  curiously  alluded  to  by  the  Emperior  Constantine  VI.,  Por- 
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phyrogenitus,  writing  in  the  tenth  Christian  century.  “  The  kings 
of  Macedonia,  instead  of  the  crown,  the  diadem,  and  the  purple, 
bear  [upon  their  effigy]  the  skin  of  a  lion’s  head.  More  honorable 
to  them  is  this  than  to  be  decked  with  pearls  and  precious  stones.” 

20,  21,  22.  Drachms,  of  the  same.  (No.  22  has  a  ring,  and  appears 
to  have  been  worn  as  a  pendant  ornament ;  but  how  long  ago,  is 
uncertain.  Its  being  a  fashion  among  the  oriental  ladies  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  day,  is  some  proof  that  it  was  also  the  custom  a  thousand  years 
ago,  as  the  fashions  there  are  said  to  undergo  but  little  change.) 

23.  Drachm,  of  Philip  III.,  brother  of  Alexander,  b.c.  323-316. 

25,  26.  Bronze  coins,  of  Cassander.  b.c.  316-299. 

21.  Bronze,  of  Philip  IY.  b.c.  298. 

28.  Silver,  of  Alexander  IY.  b.c,  298-294. 

29,  30.  Bronze,  of  the  same. 

31  to  36.  Bronze,  of  Antigonus  I.  b.c.  219-243. 

31.  Tetradrachm,  of  Philip  Y.  Died  b.c.  119. 

This  piece  is  so  remarkably  brittle,  that  a  slight  fall  broke  it; 
yet  upon  assay  of  a  fragment,  it  was  found  to  be  91  per  cent.  fine. 

38.  Bronze  coin,  of  Perseus,  b.c.  119-168.  He  was  taken  by 
the  Romans,  and  was  the  last  king  of  Macedon. 

39.  Small  bronze;  uncertain  whose. 


PERSIA. 

The  ancient  coins  of  the  Persian  empire  are  divisible  into  three 
classes.  1.  The  earliest  is  that  of  the  dynasty  of  Cyrus,  which  began 
b.c.  560,  and  ended  with  Darius  IIP,  b.c.  331,  by  the  conquests  of 
Alexander  of  Macedon.  The  first  coinage  is  attributed  to  Darius  I., 
who  ascended  the  throne  b.c.  521;  from  whose  name  the  coins, 
whether  of  gold  or  silver,  are  usually  called  claries ;  but  they  cannot 
now  be  assigned  to  any  particular  monarch.  2.  The  second  series 
commences  with  the  Greek  domination.  In  the  partition  of  the  vast 
conquests  of  Alexander,  Syria,  Persia,  and  Bactria  constituted  one 
empire,  under  Seleucus,  a  Greek  general.  But  at  the  end  of  half  a 
century,  Persia  was  erected  into  a  separate  monarchy  by  Arsaces, 
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founder  of  the  dynasty  of  Arsacidse,  which  lasted  from  b.c.  256  to 

a. d.  223.  The  coins  of  this  class  bear  inscriptions  in  Greek.  3. 
The  rule  of  the  Greeks  was  overthrown  by  Ardeshir,  or  Artaxerxes, 
a  Persian,  a.d.  223-226,  the  first  of  a  new  line  of  monarchs,  (called 
Sassanides,  from  Sassan,  the  father  of  Ardeshir,)  who  maintained  the 
throne  until  a.d.  631,  when  Persia  became  a  part  of  the  empire  of 
the  Caliphs.  The  coins  of  this  third  division  are  in  the  ancient  Per¬ 
sian  or  Pehlevi  character  and  language,  which,  along  with  the  worship 
of  fire,  were  diligently  restored  by  this  native  dynasty. 

40.  Silver  daric.  Obv.  The  figure  of  an  archer.  Rev.  The  marks 
of  the  stake  on  which  the  piece  lay  in  coining.  The  weight  is  83J 
grains ;  the  fineness  (by  specific  gravity  of  two  specimens)  varies 
from  60  to  80  per  cent.  There  is  no  legend.  The  style  of  the 
coin  indicates  a  high  antiquity.  (See  Division  XV.,  “Selections.”) 

41,  42,  43.  S.  Drachms,  of  Piiraates  I.  b.c.  180-170.  Different 
types. 

44  to  47.  S.  Drachms,  of  Mithridates  I.,  of  the  Arsacian  line. 

b. c.  156-134.  The  reverses  of  the  Greek  series  are  very  similar, 
and  generally  to  this  effect:  “The  Great  and  Illustrious  Ar- 
saces,  King  of  Kings,  and  Friend  of  the  Greeks.”  ( Arsaces 
was  the  official  name  of  every  monarch  of  that  line.) 

48  to  52.  S.  Drachms  of  Phraates  II.  b.c.  134-129.  Different 
types. 

53  to  55.  S.  Drachms,  of  Phraates  III.  b.c.  70-61. 

56.  S.  Potin,  of  Phraates  IV.  b.c.  30-a.d.  13.  (Base.) 

57.  S.  Drachm,  of  Gotzares.  a.d.  45-48. 

The  foregoing  are  in  a  fair  style  of  work,  though  inferior  to  the 
coins  of  the  other  Greek  dynasties,  ^specially  of  Syria  and  Egypt. 
The  later  specimens  of  the  Arsacian  line  (of  which  we  have  a  few, 
for  temporary  examination  only,)  are  very  barbarous,  indicating  more 
attention  to  arms  than  to  arts.  Such  is  a  specimen  of  Vologeses 
III.,  alias  Arsaces  XXVIII.,  about  a.d.  190. 

58  to  67.  Silver  coins  of  the  Sassanian  kings,  a.d.  223-637. 

The  legends,  although  they  have  engaged  the  attention  of  the  best 
numismatists,  and  that  for  a  long  period,  cannot  be  satisfactorily 
made  out;  only  the  name  of  Shahpur  (Sapor)  can  sometimes  be  dis- 
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cernecl.  The  reverse  bears  an  altar,  on  which  a  fire  is  burning, 
attended  by  two  magi  or  priests.  The  earliest  specimens  are  of 
good  workmanship,  in  a  bold  style;  but  the  devices  of  later  times 
present  little  else  than  a  confused  jumble  of  lines.  The  silver  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  of  good  quality ;  the  coins  are  remarkably  thin,  as 
compared  with  the  Greek. 


EGYPT. 

This  ancient  realm  had  no  coined  money  anterior  to  the  Greek 
kings,  a  dynasty  which  resulted  from  the  conquest  by  Alexander  of 
Macedon,  and  began  at  his  death.  From  the  accession  of  Ptolemy 
I.  to  the  death  of  the  last  Cleopatra  (b.c.  323  to  b.c.  30)  is  a  period 
of  two  hundred  and  ninety-three  years,  interesting  to  the  numismatist 
as  well  as  to  the  historian. 

72.  G.  Maneli,  of  Ptolemy  II.,  Piiiladelphus,  King  of  Egypt. 
b.c.  284-24G.  Obv.  Head  of  Arsinoe,  his  wife  and  sister,  niece  of 
Alexander  the  Great.  Found  in  Assyria  in  1856.  Weight  nearly 
the  same  as  our  avoirdupois  ounce,  950  fine.  Yalue  $17.70.  (See 
Division  XV.,  “Selections.”) 

73.  Silver  tetradrachm  of  Ptolemy  II.,  Piiiladelphus.  b.c. 
284-246. 

74  to  78.  Bronze  coins  of  the  Ptolemies,  uncertain  which.  Ko. 
74  is  an  enormous  coin,  weighing  over  three  ounces. 

79.  Bronze,  of  Cleopatra,  mother  of  Ptolemy  Till. 

80.  Bronze,  of  Ptolemy  VIII.  b.c.  116-106. 

81.  Bronze,  of  Cleopatra,  wife  of  Mark  Antony;  killed  herself 
b.c.  30.  Egypt  then  became  a  province  of  the  Roman  empire.  (See 
Division  XV.,  “Selections.”) 


SYRIA. 

Seleucus,  surnamed  Nicator,  (conqueror,)  was  the  founder  of  the 
Grecian  dynasty,  called  after  his  name  the  Seleucidse,  which  ruled  in 
Syria,  b.c.  312-b.c.  65.  (See  under  Persia.)  The  coins  of  this  series 
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are,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  best  style  of  Greek  workmanship ;  the 
legends  are  simple  and  easily  read. 

81.  S.  Tetradrachm,  of  Seleucus  I.  b.c.  312-281.  (See  Divi¬ 
sion  XV,  “Selections .”) 

82.  S.  Tetradrachm,  of  Antiochus  I.,  Soter,  son  of  Seleucus. 
b.c.  280-261. 

83.  S.  Tetradrachm,  of  Antiochus  the  Great,  b.c.  223-187. 

84.  S.  Tetradrachm,  of  Seleucus  II.,  son  of  Antiochus  the  Great. 
b.c.  187-175. 

85.  S.  Tetradrachm,  of  Antiochus  IV.,  Epipiianes,  also  a  son 
of  Antiochus  the  Great,  and  famous  for  his  wars  with  the  Jews. 
b.c.  175-164. 

86.  Bronze,  of  the  same.  The  face  bearded. 

Bis.  86.  S.  Tetradrachm,  of  Alexander  Balas.  b.c.  150-146. 
(See  Division  XV.,  “  Selections V) 

87.  S.  Drachm,  of  the  same. 

88.  S.  Tetradrachm,  of  Demetrius  I.,  Soter.  b.c.  162-150. 

89.  S.  Tetradrachm,  of  Demetrius  II.,  Nicator.  b.c.  146-144. 

90.  S.  Tetradrachm,  of  Antiochus  Eupator. 

Bis.  90.  S.  Tetradrachm,  of  Antiochus  VI.  b.c.  146-143.  Con¬ 
temporary  with  the  Maccabees.  (See  Division  XV.,  “  Selections .”) 

91.  S.  Tetradrachm,  of  Demetrius  II.  or  III. 

92.  S.  Tetradrachm,  of  Antiochus  Euergetes. 

93.  Same ;  another  type. 

94.  S.  Tetradrachm,  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  (Grypus).  b.c. 
124-97. 

95.  Same ;  another  type. 

96.  S.  Tetradrachm,  of  Seleucus  VI.,  Nicator. 

97.  S.  Drachm,  of  Antiochus  Dionysius,  b.c.  143. 

98.  S.  Tetradrachm,  of  Philip,  b.c.  93-86;  twenty-first  king  of 
the  dynasty,  and  the  last  but  two.  Syria  was  subdued  by  Pompey, 
and  made  a  Homan  province,  b.c.  65. 

101.  Jewish  shekel,  of  Simon  Maccabeus,  who  flourished  about 
145  b.c.  The  legends  are  in  the  Samaritan  character;  on  one  side 
is  the  budding  rod  of  Aaron,  with  “Jerusalem  the  Holy  J  on  the 
other,  a  cup  of  incense,  or  pot  of  manna,  and  the  legend  “Shekel 
of  Israel The  weight  is  217  grains;  the  fineness  (by  sp.  gr.) 
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about  95  per  cent. ;  consequent  value,  55^-  cents.  This  specimen 
is  one  of  the  rarest,  and  most  remarkable,  in  the  collection.  It  is 
in  fine  preservation.  102.  A  copy  of  the  foregoing  (made  here)  to 
show  the  reverse  side.  (See  Division  XV.,  “  Selections .”) 

103.  A  shekel  with  similar  devices,  the  legends  being  in  the 
Hebrew  character.  It  is  well-known  to  be  an  invention,  and  is  but 
a  few  centuries  old.  It  weighs  197  grains. 

This  specimen  was  presented  to  the  collection  by  the  Bank  of 
Pennsylvania.  It  had  lain  in  the  Branch  Bank  at  Lancaster,  sewed 
up  in  a  buckskin  cover,  for  many  years ;  but  no  one  knew  how  long, 
nor  by  whom  it  was  deposited  there.  It  is  curious,  even  as  a  fabri¬ 
cation.  It  is  engraved  in  the  old  standard  European  books  on 
ancient  coins. 

104.  Copy  of  the  preceding  (made  here)  showing  the  reverse. 


LESSER  MONARCHIES  OF  GREECE,  ASIA  MINOR,  Etc. 

105.  Gold  stater,  of  Lysimachus,  King  of  Thrace,  b.c.  320. 

106.  Silver  tetradrachm,  of  the  same. 

107.  S.  Drachm,  of  the  same. 

108.  Brass,  of  Riicemetalces,  King  of  Thrace;  Augustus  Cmsar 
on  the  reverse. 

109.  Brass,  of  Patr,eus,  King  of  Pronia. 

110.  111.  Brass,  of  Alexander  II.,  of  Epirus. 

112.  do.  of  Abgarus,  King  of  Edessa. 

113.  do.  of  Agatiiocles,  of  Sicily. 

114.  Drachm,  of  Piiilistis.  cb. 

115.  Brass,  of  IIiero  II. 

116.  do.  of  Piiintias. 

117.  Denarius  of  Juba  I.,  King  of  Numidia. 

118.  Brass,  of  Cotys  II.,  Bosphorus. 

119.  do.  of  Prusias  I.,  King  of  Bithynia. 

121,  122.  Brass  of  Prusias  II. 

124.  Drachm  of  Ariarathes  TIL,  King  of  Cappadocia. 

125.  do.  of  Ariobarzanes  III. 

126.  Small  brass,  of  Agrippa  II.,  of  Judea,  a.d.  48. 
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BACTRIA. 

(NOW  BOKHARA  AND  CABUL.) 

This  remote  Greek  monarchy  was  founded  about  b.c.  250,  by  a 
secession  from  the  great  Syro-Persian  empire. 

A  large  number  of  the  coins  of  Bactria  and  adjacent  regions  were 
lately  discovered  by  British  officers  in  the  service  of  the  East  India 
Company.  The  details  of  the  manner  and  the  localities  in  which 
they  were  found  may  be  seen  in  the  recent  work  of  Prof.  Wilson,  on 
the  “Antiquities  and  Coins  of  Affghanistan,”  where  they  are  also 
fully  and  admirably  illustrated. 

131,*  138.  Large  and  small  brass,  (or  copper,)  of  Eukratides, 
about  b.c.  180. 

139.  Silver,  of  Antimaciius.  b.c.  140. 

140f  to  143.  Silver,  of  Menander,  b.c.  126. 

144.  Brass,  of  the  same. 

145.  Brass,  of  Agatiiocles,  who  attempted  to  form  a  new  mon¬ 
archy.  b.c.  135. 

146.  Silver,  of  Apollodotus.  b.c.  110. 

141,  148.  Brass,  of  the  same. 

149.  Silver,  of  Herm;eus.  b.c.  98. 

150,  151.  Brass,  of  the  same.  After  this  dynasty  came  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  Barbarian  and  Indo-Scythian  princes,  whose  history  is  still 
more  scanty  and  obscure. 

153.  Brass,  of  Azes.  b.c.  50. 

154,  155,  156.  Brass,  of  Soter  Megas,  “the  Great  Deliverer,” — 

name  unknown,  b.c.  - - . 

151  to  160.  Brass,  of  Kadphises,  supposed  about  a.d.  100. 

161  to  165.  Brass,  of  Kanerkes,  date  unknown,  but  supposed  not 
later  than  a.d.  300. 

169,  110.  Silver  coins  of  Rajpoot  princes,  not  later  than  a.d.  1200. 

Ill  to  114.  Silver  Hindoo  coins,  of  the  middle  ages. 


*  For  No.  137,  see  Division  XV.,  “Selections.” 
f  For  No.  140,  see  Division  XV.,  “Selections.” 
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ROMA  N. 

REMARKS  ON  THE  COINS  OF  THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE. 

The  coins,  of  which  these  are  specimens,  were  the  current  money 
of  ancient  Rome — an  empire  founded  (by  the  usual  reckoning)  seven 
hundred  and  fifty-three  years  before  Christ,  and  finally  extinguished 
a.d.  1453.  According  to  their  respective  places  in  this  vast  tract  of 
time,  they  exemplify  the  rudeness  and  poverty  of  a  petty  colony,  the 
grandeur  of  an  immense  dominion,  and  the  decay  and  barbarism  of 
its  feeble  remnants. 

When  we  come  to  display  these  relics  in  their  historical  order,  only 
one  considerable  difficulty  is  presented.  We  know  indeed  that  the 
rough  pieces  of  base  metal  were  the  earliest  currency  of  Rome,  suffi¬ 
cient  for  a  poor  and  warlike  horde.  The  pieces  of  silver,  bearing 
only  the  insignia  and  name  of  growing  Roma,  must  also  be  referred 
to  an  early  period.  But  after  that,  and  until  the  change  from  a 
republic  to  a  despotism,  the  regulations  of  the  coinage  were  such  as 
to  make  it  impossible  now  to  arrange  the  coins  in  chronological 
order.  The  operations  of  the  mint  were  under  the  control  of  the 
senate,  and  by  that  body  intrusted  to  an  official  board,  who  seem  to 
have  had  the  power  to  enstamp  such  devices  as  they  chose,  but  not 
to  place  the  head  or  effigy  of  any  individual  on  the  coin,  as  was  then 
the  practice  in  neighboring  monarchies.  This  distinction,  it  may  be 
observed,  has  prevailed  down  to  this  day ;  and  it  is  to  the  precedent 
set  by  the  republics  of  Greece  and  Rome,  as  well  as  to  an  obvious 
propriety,  that  we  owe  the  rule  which  excludes  from  our  coins  the 
heads  of  the  Presidents.  Rut  while  this  honor  was  denied,  even  to  a 
consul  or  a  conqueror,  the  senate  permitted  or  overlooked  the  inser¬ 
tion  in  the  legend  of  the  name  of  an  officer  of  the  mint,  or  of  a  consul, 
praetor,  or  provincial  governor,  for  whose  disbursements  any  specific 
grant  of  bullion  was  wrought  into  coin ;  or  if  not  an  individual  name, 
a  general  family  surname ;  to  which  was  frequently  added  some  device 
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to  illustrate  a  famous  action  of  the  man,  or  of  his  ancestor.  This 
evasion  of  the  strict  republican  rule  does  not,  however,  give  much 
aid  to  the  numismatist,  especially  where  the  name  and  exploit  were 
those  of  an  ancestor,  or  where  the  same  name  belongs  to  persons  of 
different  eras.  The  whole  difficulty  in  the  case  lias,  by  common  con¬ 
sent,  long  since  been  resolved  into  a  classification  of  such  pieces  as 
Family  Coins,  in  opposition  to  Imperial;  and  they  are  anomalously 
arranged  in  the  alphabetical  order  of  family  names.  The  limit  of  this 
arrangement  is  not  exactly  defined,  but  it  may  be  said  to  extend  from 
almost  the  commencement  of  the  use  of  silver,  down  to  the  days  of 
Augustus,  although  the  rule  in  regard  to  portraits  was  broken  through 
by  his  predecessors.  The  family  coins  may  therefore  represent  a  period 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  terminating  about  the  birth  of  Christ. 

Augustus  took  charge  of  the  gold  and  silver  coinage  as  an  imperial 
prerogative,  leaving  the  brass  still  under  the  care  of  the  senate;  a 
most  striking  exemplification  of  the  change  of  affairs,  and  of  the 
relative  power  of  prince  and  people.  This  accounts  for  the  S.  C. 
(Senatus  Consulto)  on  the  inferior  moneys.  After  the  time  of  Gal- 
lienus,  about  the  middle  of  the  third  Christian  century,  even  this 
remnant  of  senatorial  authority  disappears. 

In  respect  to  the  date  of  Roman  coins,  it  is  to  be  noticed,  gener¬ 
ally,  that  although  the  art  of  coining  probably  originated  in  Greece, 
or  Asia  Minor,  (as  some  contend,)  about  the  time  of  the  foundation 
of  the  Roman  colony,  it  appears  not  to  have  reached  that  obscure 
and  rude  people  until  the  reign  of  Servius  Tullius,  near  the  close  of 
the  second  century  of  Rome.  Reckoning  from  that  term  as  far  down¬ 
ward  as  we  can  verify  the  coinage  of  the  Lower  Empire,  which  is  not 
nearer  to  its  overthrow  than  a  century  and  a  half,  the  range  of  date 
is  more  than  eighteen  hundred  years.  It  may  be  added,  that  there  is 
no  single  series  to  be  compared  with  it  in  extent,  variety,  and  com¬ 
pleteness.  There  was  scarcely  an  emperor  or  usurper,  though  hurled 
from  his  seat  in  a  fortnight  or  a  month,  who  did  not  leave  a  diversity 
of  monetary  monuments  for  coming  ages. 

But  more  particularly,  as  to  the  date  of  any  individual  piece ;  it  is 
ascertained,  in  many  cases,  by  the  year  of  the  “tribunitian  power”  of 
the  emperor;  thus,  tr.  p.  yi.  of  Claudius,  is  equivalent  to  a.d.  46. 
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It  is  solved  also  by  the  year  of  his  consulship;  thus,  Vespasian  Cos. 
III.  answers  to  a.d.  71 :  but  as  that  title  was  not  annually  resumed 
like  the  preceding,  this  is  a  less  direct  means  of  information.  The 
renewal  of  the  inaugural  vow  every  five  or  ten  years,  (vot.  v.,  yot.  x.) 
likewise  determines  the  date;  and  when  a  victory  or  other  great 
event  is  symbolized  on  the  coin,  its  age  is  determined  by  the  aid  of 
history.  But  often  we  can  only  approach  the  date  within  a  few  years, 
that  is,  within  the  limits  of  a  reign ;  and  the  brevity  of  many  of  them 
gives  even  more  precision  than  an  annual  mark. 

Notwithstanding  the  large  use  made  of  emblems  in  allusion  to 
Christianity,  from  and  after  the  time  of  Constantine  there  is  no 
instance  of  a  Christian  date  on  a  Roman  coin ;  nor,  indeed,  is  it  to 
be  found  on  the  coinage  of  any  country,  until  a  period  subsequent  to 
the  fall  of  the  Lower  Empire. 

For  about  three  centuries  Roman  money  consisted  solely  of  bronze, 
a  mixture  of  copper  and  tin ;  at  first  cast  in  moulds,  but  afterward 
stamped,  when  other  metals  came  into  use.  In  the  year  of  Rome 
487,  (b.c.  286,)  silver  was  introduced  into  the  coinage,  and  gold, 
sixty  years  later ;  though  it  is  believed  that  this  last  was  of  trifling 
amount  prior  to  the  conquests  of  Julius  Cassar.  In  his  time,  bronze 
coins  began  to  be  displaced  by  copper  and  brass ;  the  latter,  a  com¬ 
position  of  copper  and  calamine,  (ore  of  zinc,)  being  wrought  with 
some  trouble,  and  much  admired,  is  said  to  have  been  accounted 
worth  twice  as  much  as  copper.  This  mixture  disappeared  about  the 
close  of  the  third  Christian  century,  and  thereafter  copper  alone  was 
used  for  the  inferior  coinage. 

The  gold  coin  was  maintained  at  almost  absolute  purity  (990  to 
995  thousandths)  from  first  to  last.  The  exceptions  in  our  collection 
are  in  the  instance  of  Michael  I.  Rhangabe,  (ad.  811-813,)  who, 
besides  a  bezant  of  good  weight  and  fineness,  issued  one  very  inferior 
in  both  respects,  the  fineness  being  not  above  600;  and  again,  in  the 
reigns  of  Michael  VII.,  Ducas,  Romanus  IV.,  and  Nicephorus  III., 
extending  from  1067  to  1081,  we  have  gold  coins  of  the  same  inferior 
quality.  They  were  restored  by  the  next  prince,  Alexius  I. 

The  silver  coin,  down  to  the  reign  of  Augustus  inclusive,  was  also 
intended  and  considered  as  pure,  and  is  found  to  be  950  to  985  thou- 
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sandths  fine.  But  in  the  ensuing  reigns,  there  was  a  constant  down¬ 
ward  tendency,  ending  in  an  absurd  and  extravagant  debasement. 
In  the  coinage  of  Nero,  we  find  the  quality  of  82  per  cent.;  from 
Yespasian  to  Hadrian,  it  ranges  from  *78  to  85.  The  very  base  silver 
begins  with  Septimius  Severus,  about  a.d.  200;  and  in  the  times  of 
Elagabalus  and  Philip,  (say  half  a  century  further  on,)  the  coins  con¬ 
tained  not  more  than  40  to  45  per  cent,  of  silver,  the  alloy  being 
copper,  with  a  portion  of  tin  to  preserve  the  color.  In  some  cases 
it  would  seem  as  if  the  emperors  of  those  troubled  times  resorted  to 
the  expedient  of  issuing  copper  with  a  mere  plating  of  silver.  But 
a  salutary  and  permanent  reform  is  to  be  dated  from  the  reign  of 
Diocletian,  in  the  early  part  of  the  fourth  century.  Silver  of  a  good 
quality,  say  91  to  96  per  cent,  fine,  was  used  from  that  time,  down 
through  all  the  decline  of  the  empire.*  The  silver  coin  appears, 
however,  not  to  have  been  abundant  in  the  later  times,  the  currency 
chiefly  consisting  of  gold  for  large  payments,  and  copper  for  petty 
dealings.  This  is  fairly  inferred  from  the  proportions  in  which  the 
three  kinds  are  now  extant,  or  are  from  time  to  time  recovered. 

As  it  regards  the  denominations  of  Roman  coins,  the  modifications 
and  changes,  in  a  range  of  eighteen  centuries,  have  occasioned  so 
much  perplexity,  that  the  professed  collectors  pay  but  little  attention 
to  the  subject,  finding  it  more  convenient  to  use  their  own  technical 
terms;  such  as,  gold  (or  silver)  of  the  usual  size;  gold  or  silver 
quinarius,  half  size  ;  large  medallions ,  small  medallions ;  first , 
second,  and  third  brass ;  or  large,  middle,  and  small  brass.  The 


*  The  degrees  of  fineness  above  stated  are  from  our  own  trials;  by  assay,  in 
the  case  of  silver  coins  not  valuable;  by  specific  gravity,  where  the  pieces  were 
too  scarce  to  be  cut — a  very  good  approximation  for  gold  coins,  and  sufficient 
for  rare  silver.  Whatever  difference  there  is  between  our  rates  and  those  to  be 
found  in  the  Preface  of  Akerman  on  Roman  Coins,  (and  it  is  not  important,)  is 
chargeable  to  the  very  unsteady  character  of  the  coins,  even  of  the  same  reign — 
possibly  of  the  same  year.  The  weights  (hereafter  given)  are  also  our  own,  and 
show  about  the  same  correspondence  with  those  given  by  Akerman. 

We  have  found  also,  in  the  silver  coins,  a  larger  quantity  of  gold  than  would 
be  suffered  to  remain  in  the  present  state  of  the  parting  art.  It  is  small  enough, 
however,  to  show  that  the  ancients  took  some  pains  in  that  business. 
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expressions  are  not  very  definite,  but  sufficiently  so  for  their  pur¬ 
poses.  So  as  to  intrinsic  value;  whether  a  gold  piece  is  12  or  24 
carats,  whether  a  silver  one  is  pure  or  base,  is  a  circumstance  which 
they  hardly  deign  to  inquire  into ;  the  degree  of  rarity  is  everything. 

But  every  intelligent  reader  of  Roman  history  desires  some  idea  of 
the  meaning  of  the  money-terms  which  he  meets  on  every  page ;  the 
coins  to  which  they  apply,  together  with  the  intrinsic  values.  We 
have  space  for  a  few  details  only. 

As,  sestertius,  denarius,  aureus,  were  the  principal  money-terms 
of  the  Romans. 

The  as,  or  ass  libralis,  “pound  of  brass,”  and  its  divisions,  were  the 
earliest  Roman  coins.  Originally  the  as  weighed  a  Roman  pound  of 
12  ozs.,  (equal  to  12  oz.  avoird.,)  but  by  successive  reductions  in  a 
long  course  of  years  it  was  brought  down  to  half  an  ounce  before  the 
Christian  era.  In  this  form  it  was  often  called  by  the  diminutive 
term  assarium.  In  the  time  of  Constantine  it  had  declined  to  20 
grains. 

The  sestertius,  called  also  nummus,  “the  coin,”  by  eminence,  was 
a  brass  coin,  of  about  one  ounce  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  and  so  con¬ 
tinued  for  two  centuries,  when  it  began  to  lose  weight,  and  is  not 
easily  to  be  traced.  The  Romans  were  used  to  reckon  by  the  sester¬ 
tius  for  small  sums,  and  by  the  sestertium  or  great  sesterce,  (equal  to 
1000  sestertii,)  for  large  amounts.  This  last  was  only  a  money  of 
account. 

The  denarius  was  the  principal  silver  coin,  weighing  at  first  about 
60  grains,  and  though  somewhat  lighter  than  the  Greek  drachm,  passed 
as  its  equivalent.  In  the  second  Christian  century  it  weighed  50  to 
55  grains;  in  the  third,  48  to  50.  The  fineness  being  also  in  a  course 
of  depreciation,  the  value  of  the  piece,  at  first  near  16  cents,  fell,  under 
the  first  emperors,  to  14  or  15  cents;  11  or  12  in  the  times  of  Vespa¬ 
sian,  Trajan,  and  the  Antonines  ;  and  about  6  cents  under  Elagabalus. 
Its  character  was  somewhat  restored  by  Diocletian ;  but  it  seems  im¬ 
possible,  from  the  great  fluctuation  in  weight,  to  put  a  value  upon 
the  denarius  of  the  empire  after  its  partition.* 

*  It  seems  to  be  taken  for  granted,  while  it  is  by  no  means  certain,  that  the 
English  penny  was  based  upon  the  later  Roman  denarius.  The  early  pennies 
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From  this  coin  we  ascertain  the  value  of  inferior  ones  already 
named.  It  was  at  first  worth  ten  times  the  as;  but  afterwards,  and 
before  the  Christian  era,  was  equal  to  16  ases.  It  was  also  equal  to 
four  sestertii ,  or  two  quinarii.  The  quinarius  was  a  silver  coin,  not 
very  common. 

The  aureus ,  or  gold  coin,  was  double  the  weight  of  the  denarius, 
under  the  first  emperors,  and  intrinsically  worth  about  five  dollars ; 
sometimes  a  quarter  dollar  more,  but  oftener  less  by  that  much.  So 
it  continued  down  to  Pertinax,  a.d.  192,  as  we  find  from  our  own 
specimens,  and,  as  we  learn  from  other  sources,  until  Severus  Alex¬ 
ander,  thirty  years  later.  During  that  century  the  gold  coinage  par¬ 
took  somewhat  of  the  confusion,  and  especially  the  depreciation,  of 
the  other  moneys.  The  aurei  in  our  cabinet,  from  Decius  to  Nume- 
rian,  vary  20  grains  (85  cents)  one  from  another,  and  on  the  average 
are  worth  about  $3.25.  From  Diocletian  to  Constantine  the  Great, 
the  aureus,  now  assuming  the  name  of  solidus,  is  about  $3.50.  But 
it  was  again  reduced,  by  the  sons  of  Constantine,  to  10  grains,  or 
three  dollars  value  ;  and,  singularly  enough,  maintained  that  weight, 
within  a  grain  or  two,  during  eight  or  nine  centuries  thereafter.  The 
gold  solidus,  or  bezant  of  the  Byzantine  empire,  was  the  currency  of 
all  Europe  in  the  middle  ages,  and  is  often  met  with  in  the  histories 
of  those  eventful  times ;  and  (except  in  one  or  two  cases  of  gross 
deterioration  of  fineness)  may  be  understood  as  a  piece  of  nearly  fine 
gold,  about  three  dollars  in  value,  or,  more  exactly,  $2.90. 

The  encomiums  of  amateurs  prepare  us  for  a  severe  disappoint¬ 
ment,  when  we  come  for  the  first  time  to  inspect  the  coins  of  Rome. 
Their  appearance  is  much  below  what  would  be  expected,  from  the 
reputation  of  Roman  arts  and  civilization.  There  is,  it  is  true,  a 
wide  diversity  of  skill  exhibited  in  the  die-sinking  branch.  Many  of 

weigh  nearly  a  pennyweight,  and  are  worth  six  cents.  The  coin  has  since  passed 
from  silver  to  copper,  and  is  worth  only  two  cents.  And  (to  trace  the  lineage 
down  to  our  own  day  and  country)  by  the  debasement  of  moneys  of  account, 
the  penny  in  the  United  States,  though  differing  in  different  States,  is  so  little 
above  a  cent,  that  it  is  common  to  use  the  two  terms  interchangeably.  We  may 
remark  here,  that  the  translation  of  the  word  denarion  (denarius)  into  penny,  in 
the  New  Testament,  although  in  one  sense  legitimate,  gives  a  very  incorrect  idea. 
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the  heads  are  admirable,  to  a  cultivated  taste  and  eye  of  modern 
times ;  and,  in  general,  as  far  down  as  to  Constantine,  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  character,  and  evident  approach  to  a  real  portrait,  even 
where  the  finish  is  rather  barbarous.  But  the  reverse  side  of  the 
coin  was  evidently  handed  over  to  the  apprentices,  and,  with  occa¬ 
sional  exceptions,  is  beneath  criticism. 

That  Borne  certainly  had  artists  capable  of  exquisite  engraving, 
we  know  from  the  long  and  large  series  of  gems  still  extant.  The 
inquiry,  why  there  should  be  such  a  difference  between  the  gems  and 
the  coins,  is  most  probably  to  be  solved  by  such  an  answer  as  this, 
that  the  masters  of  the  art,  imported  from  Greece,  were  but  few  in 
number,  and  the  public  taste  did  not  exact  much  skill  for  the  coin¬ 
age,  the  principal  office  of  which  was  to  pass  from  hand  to  hand  in 
barter,  and  not  to  be  kept  for  show.  It  has  been  so,  almost  dowm  to 
our  own  day.  The  English  guineas  and  shillings  of  the  last,  and 
the  Spanish  dollars  and  fractions  of  this  century,  are  not  worthy  to 
stand  as  specimens  of  the  general  state  of  arts. 

From  and  after  the  sons  of  Constantine,  the  style  of  execution  con¬ 
tinually  deteriorates ;  and  we  are  left  to  wonder  that  a  people  not 
destitute  of  letters  could  tolerate  such  a  burlesque  of  coinage. 
Though  there  were  but  few  of  the  emperors  who  were  so  fortunate 
as  to  transmit  their  throne,  with  their  face,  to  a  son  or  near  relation, 
the  portraits  present  a  long  gallery  of  striking  similitudes.  On 
taking  up  a  large  brass  coin  of  the  great  Justinian,  the  oracle  of 
lawyers,  we  seem  to  behold  the  visage  and  the  workmanship  of  an 
untutored  Indian. 

The  other,  and  more  mechanical  parts  of  the  mintage,  (and  this 
will  apply  to  Grecian  as  well  as  Roman,)  allow  of  no  higher  praise. 
Unless  coins  are  so  shaped  as  to  lie  flat,  and  admit  of  being  piled 
one  upon  another,  and  render  apparent  any  diminution  by  filing  or 
clipping,  they  are  not  well  fitted  for  their  proper  uses.  These  objec¬ 
tions  apply  very  generally  to  ancient  coins.  Other  faults,  charge¬ 
able  to  the  want  of  machinery  and  metallurgic  skill,  need  not  be 
dwelt  upon.* 


*  Manual  of  Coins,  page  12. 
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DIVISION  I. 

ERA  OF  THE  REPUBLIC.* 

All  the  coins  of  this  era,  except  the  earliest  bronze  and  the 
earliest  silver,  (which  last  are  known  by  the  simple  inscription 
Roma,)  are  arranged  under  family  names.  As  far  as  known,  there 
are  about  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  families  represented  in  coins 
still  extant,  of  which  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  are  in  this  collec¬ 
tion.  As  an  example  of  the  mode  of  arrangement,  the  pieces  which 
bear  the  names  A.  Post.  (Aulus  Postumius)  and  C.  Post.  (Caius 
Postumius)  are  placed  together,  under  the  title  Postumia.  If  the 
cognomen  only  is  given,  as  in  the  case  of  Brvtvs,  on  various  types 
of  Marcus  Junius  Brutus,  it  is  nevertheless  referred  to  the  well- 
known  family  name,  Junia;  and,  by  the  same  rule,  certain  coins  of 
Julius  Crnsar  are  retained  in  the  family  Julia. 

The  types  in  this  series  are  not  generally  of  the  most  common 
kind,  and  would  repay  the  inspection  of  a  practiced  numismatist. 
For  the  more  general  reader,  we  have  occasionally  interrupted  the 
roll,  to  call  attention  to  a  specimen  of  historical  interest. 

3.  Triens,  or  piece  of  four  ounces,  indicated  by  the  four  dots,  under 
the  rude  figure  of  a  ship.  Very  early  coinage. 

4,  5.  B.  Sextans,  of  two  ounces. 

6.  B.  Uncia,  ounce.  Small  size. 

t,  8.  B.  Triens.  Small. 

9.  B.  Sextans,  of  Campania. 

10,  11.  Roma,  silver  denarii. 

12.  Roma,  silver  quinarius. 

13.  ABURIA.  This,  and  the  following  specimens  in  this  division, 
are  all  silver  denarii,  except  where  otherwise  mentioned. 


*  This  word  is  used  in  opposition  to  the  imperial  era,  and  in  the  modern  sense. 
Even  under  the  most  grinding  despotism,  Rome  always  flattered  herself  with 
the  title  of  “Republic.”  The  coins  of  Julian  celebrate  the  Securitas  Reipublicee. 
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14.  ACCOLEIA . 15,16.  ACILIA . IT.  JELIA . 18,19, 

20.  JEMILIA . 21.  AFRANIA . 22.  ALLIA . 28,24.  AN- 

NIA.  (The  latter  is  brass.) . 25.  ANTESTIA . 26>*AN*TIA. 

. 21.  ANTONIA. 

(The  legionary  coins  of  Mark  Antony,  usually  placed  here,  have 
been  transferred  to  the  next  division.) 

28.  B.  APRONIA . 29,30.  AQUILLIA.  The  reverse  of  No. 

30  shows  a  woman  kneeling  before  a  soldier ;  underneath,  sicil.  This 
commemorates  the  suppression  of  a  noted  revolt  of  the  slaves  in 
Sicily,  by  Manlius  Aquillus. 

31.  B.  ASINIA . 32.  ATTILIA . 33.  AURELIA . 34. 

BCEBIA .  35,  36,  37.  CECILIA . 38.  B.  C^ECINIA . 

39.  CUESIA . 40.  CALIDIA. 

41.  CALPURNIA.  R  ev.  A  horseman  riding  at  full  speed ;  an 
ear  of  wheat  above  ;  legend  L.  Piso  Frugi.  In  the  year  of  Rome 
507  there  was  a  great  scarcity  of  food  in  the  city,  and  Calpurnius 
Piso  was  dispatched  to  Africa  to  purchase  corn.  This  trivial  honor 
is  magnified  by  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  thirty  varieties  of 
denarii. 

42,43.  CARISIA .  44,  45,  46.  CASSIA . 47.  CESTIA. 

cb . 48.  CIPIA . 49,  50,  51.  CLAUDIA . 52.  CLAUDIA. 

cb . 53.  B.  CLOYIA . 54,  55.  CLOULIA.  The  latter  a  qui- 

narius . 56.  C(ELIA . 57.  CONSIDIA . 58.  COPONIA. 

. 59,  60,  61.  CORD  I A . 62  to  65.  CORNELIA . 66.  CRE- 

PERIA . 67,  68.  CREPUSIA . 69.  CUPIENA . 70.  CU- 

RIATIA . 71.  CURTIA . 72.  DIDIA . 73.  DOMITIA. 

. 74,  75.  EGNATIA . 76.  EGNATULEIA . 77.  EPPIA. 

. 78.  FABIA 79.  FANNIA . 80.  FARSOLEIA . 81. 

FLAMINIA . 82.  FLAYIA . 83,84.  FONTEIA . 85.  FU- 

FIA . 86.  FULYIA . 87.  FUNDANIA . 88,  89,  90.  FU- 

RIA . 91.  GELLIA . 92.  HERENNIA . 93.  HORATIA. 

cb . 94.  IIOSIDIA. 

95,  96.  IIOSTILLIA.  In  a  battle  with  the  Yientes,  (in  the  early 
days  of  the  republic,)  the  Roman  troops  were  seized  with  a  panic, 
and,  in  his  extremity,  Tullus  Ilostilius,  their  leader,  offered  his  vows 
to  Pallor  and  Pavor,  the  gods  of  fear  and  trembling.  Two  ter- 
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rified  heads  display  these  attributes.  On  the  reverse  is  the  name 
of  L.  Hostilius  Saserna,  a  descendant  of  Tullus,  and  an  officer  of 
Julius  Caesar;  for  this  person  they  were  evidently  coined. 

9 7.  JULIA . 98  to  101.  JUNIA.  No.  98,  a  remarkable  type, 

is  a  coin  of  Marcus  Brutus,  and  commemorates  the  fact  that  his  an¬ 
cestor,  L.  Junius  Brutus,  was  the  first  consul  of  Borne.  He  is  seen 
guarded  by  lictors,  and  preceded  by  a  herald. 

102  to  105.  LICINIA . 106.  LIVINEIA . 107.  LUCILIA. 

. 108,  109.  LUCRETIA . 110.  B.  LURIA . 111.  LUTA- 

TIA . 112.  B.  MiECILIA . 113.  M.ENIA . 114.  MAI- 

ANIA . 115.  MAMILIA . 116.  MANLIA . 117  to  119. 

MARCIA . 120.  MARIA . 121,122.  MEMMIA . 123,  124. 

MINUTIA . 125.  MUSSIDIA . 126.  NaEVIA . 127.  NO- 

NIA . 128.  NORBANUS . 129.  NORBANUS.  cb . 130. 

NUMONIA.  cb . 131.  OPEIMIA .  132-134.  PAPIA . 

135.  PAPIRIA . 136.  PEDANIA .  137,  138.  PETILLIA. 

139.  PETRONIA . 140.  PINARIA . 141.  PLJETORIA . 

142.  PLANC1A .  143-145.  PLAUTIA . 146.  POBLICIA. 

147,  148.  POMPEIA . 149,  150.  POMPONIA. 

151,  152.  PORCIA.  The  Porcian  law,  declared  in  the  year  of 
Rome  453,  exempted  Roman  citizens  from  the  indignity  of  scourg¬ 
ing.  Rev.  of  No.  152  represents  a  citizen  protected  by  a  magis¬ 
trate  from  the  lictor,  and  underneath,  the  word  Provoco,  “  I  ap¬ 
peal.”  (See  in  the  New  Testament,  Acts,  xxii.  24-27,  where  the 
Apostle  Paul  availed  himself  of  this  immunity.) 

153-155.  POSTUMIA .  156,157.  PROCILIA .  158,159. 

QUINCTIA . 160.  RENIA . 161.  ROSCIA . 162.  RU- 

BRIA .  163,164.  RUSTIA . 165.  RUTILIA . 166.  SA- 

TRIENUS . 167.  SCRIBONIA . 168.  SEMPRONIA . 

169.  SENTIA . 170.  SERGIA . 171-173.  SERVILIA . 

174.  SICINIA . 175.  SILIA . 176.  SPURILIA . 177. 

SULPICIA . 178.  TERENTIA . 179.  TIIORIA . 180. 

TITIA. 

181,  182.  TITURIA.  Reverse  of  the  first  represents  two  soldiers 
throwing  their  shields  upon  a  prostrate  female.  The  city  of  Rome 
was  betrayed  to  the  Sabines  by  Tarpeia,  on  condition  of  receiving 
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"what  they  wore  on  their  left  arms,”  intending  their  gold  bracelets. 
As  soon  as  the  city  was  taken,  the  solders,  to  fulfill  their  vow,  and 
punish  her  perfidy,  threw  upon  her  their  bracelets  and  shields ,  and 
she  was  crushed  to  death.  The  place  was  afterward  famous  as  the 
“Tarpeian  Rock.”  Reverse  of  the  second  represents  the  Romans 
carrying  off  the  Sabine  women.  The  family  Tituria  traced  their 
descent  from  the  Sabines. 

183.  TREBANIA . 184.  TALLIA . 185-188.  VALERIA. 

(The  last  is  brass.) . 189.  VARGUNTEIA . 190.  VETTIA. 

. 191.  VETTURIA . 192-194.  TIBIA . 195.  TIBIA,  cb. 

. 19G-198.  VOLTEIA .  199-202.  Uncertain.  Two  are  of 

base  metal. 

- *  ^  - - 


DIVISION  II. 

JULIUS  CLESAR  TO  TRAJAN  (INCLUSIVE,) 

B.C.  49  TO  A.D.  111. 

I.  CAIUS  JULIUS  CiESAR  was  born  in  the  year  of  Rome  654 
(b.c.  100.)  Created  Triumvir,  with  Pompey  and  Crassus,  at  the  age 
of  forty,  and  Dictator  at  fifty-two.  He  was  made  Perpetual  Dicta¬ 
tor  b.c.  44,  and  assassinated  in  the  same  year,  aged  fifty-six. 

1.  G.  Head  of  Julius.  DiCT(ator)  PEiir(etuo).  ToN(tifex)  Max 
(imus).  Rev.  Head  of  Caius  (Octavius). 

2.  S.  ./Eneas  carrying  Anchises. 

3.  Dictator  the  second  time. 

4.  Head  of  Julius  vailed.  Perp.  Dictator. 

5.  Julius  crowned.  Perp  Dictator. 

6.  Pontifical  instruments.  Rev.  Elephant. 

U  B.  Julius  Diyos. 

8.  Silver,  of  Marcus  Brutus  the  conspirator.  Head  of  the  elder 
Brutus. 

9.  Brass,  of  Pompey  the  Great.  Rev.  Pius.  iMP(erator).  Prow 
of  a  vessel. 

II.  CAIUS  OCTAVIUS,  afterward  AUGUSTUS,  grand-nephew 
of  Julius  Csesar,  was  born  b.c.  G3.  He  was  joined  with  Mark  Antony 
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and  Lepidus  in  the  government,  at  the  death  of  Julius;  became  sole 
master  of  the  empire,  b.c.  31 ;  received  the  title  of  Emperor  two 
years  after;  and  died  a.d.  14,  aged  seventy-six. 

11.  G.  Augustus  Divi  F.  Imp.  X.  Rev.  AcT(ium).  Commemo¬ 
rates  that  decisive  battle. 

12.  Gold,  of  Sextus  Pompey,  naval  commander,  reduced  by  Augus¬ 
tus  b.c.  36.  Mag(iius)  Pius  iMP(erator)  iTER(um).  Rev.  Heads  of 
Pompey  the  Great  and  Cneius.  pRA:F(ectus)  Classes)  et  or.b 
marit  (imee),  “Commander  of  the  fleet  and  sea-coast.”  Ex.  S.C.  cb. 

13.  Silver,  same  as  the  preceding,  cb. 

14.  Silver  of  the  same,  different  type.  cb. 

15.  Mark  Antony;  Caesar  on  the  reverse. 

16.  Antony;  legends  on  both  sides  made  up  of  his  titles. 

11.  Lepidus;  Caesar  on  the  reverse. 

18.  Augustus.  Divus  Julius. 

19.  The  same.  Rev.  Signis  Receptis. 

20.  Aqueduct  on  the  reverse. 

21.  Rev.  Horses  on  a  triumphal  arch.  Imp.  Ca:sar. 

22.  Rev.  Pontifical  instruments.  Cos.  Iter.  “  Consul  a  second 
time.” 

23.  S.  P.  Q.  R.  ob  gives  Servatos. 

24.  Fine  head  of  Augustus,  without  legend.  Rev.  Divi  F(ilius), 
“the  son  of  God,”  probably  in  reference  to  the  deified  Julius.  (See 
Di  vision  XV.,  “  Selections .”) 

Bis.  24.  A  counterfeit.  Copper  plated,  with  silver.  Obv.  Head 
of  Augustus. 

25.  Rev.  Horseman  at  full  speed.  August. 

26.  A  Bull.  Imp.  X.,  i.e.  the  title  of  Imperator,  Emperor,  con¬ 
ferred  the  tenth  time.  It  was  then  merely  a  military  distinction. 

21.  A  quinarius.  Rev.  Asia  Recepta. 

28.  B.  Rev.  Within  a  wreath,  Augustus  TRiBUNic(ia)  Potest 
(ate). 

29.  Divus  Augustus  Pater.  The  deceased  Augustus  sainted,  or 
deified.  Rev.  S.  C.  (Senatus  Consulto). 

30.  Silver,  of  Agrippa,  son-in-law  of  Augustus,  cb. 

31.  Brass,  of  Agrippa.  Consul  third  time.  Struck  on  the  occa- 
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sion  of  liis  marriage  with  Marcella,  the  emperor’s  niece.  He  was 
born  b.c.  69;  died  a.d.  12.  A  great  general,  and  an  upright  man. 

32.  S.  Caius  and  Lucius,  grandsons  of  Augustus. 

35  to  54.  Twenty  silver  coins  of  Mark  Antony,  the  series  struck 
for  the  respective  legions  under  his  command.  The  reverse  shows  a 
ship  or  military  ensigns,  with  the  number  of  the  legion,  as  Leg. 
VI.,  etc.  They  were  probably  used  in  payment  of  the  troops,  and 
otherwise  served  to  display  the  power  of  the  general.  Four  of  the 
series  are  wanting. 

.  III.  TIBERIUS  CJESAR,  son  of  the  Empress  Livia,  was 
adopted  by  Augustus,  a.d.  4,  and  succeeded  to  the  empire  a.d.  14, 
at  the  age  of  fifty-six.  While  on  a  sick  bed,  he  was  smothered  at  the 
instigation  of  Caligula,  which  finished  a  cruel  reign  of  nearly  twenty- 
three  years,  (a.d.  37.) 

55.  G.  Tr.  Caesar  Divi.  Aug.  F(ilius)  Augustus.  Rev.  Pontifex 
Maximus.  56.  The  same  type  in  silver. 

57.  Base  silver  or  potin  struck  at  Alexandria  in  Egypt;  legends 
in  Greek. 

58.  Large  brass.  An  altar,  with  figures  of  Victory. 

59.  60.  Brass,  with  the  usual  legends,  and  Rev.  S.  C. 

61.  Silver,  of  Drusus,  son  of  the  emperor.  (Poisoned  by  his  wife 
a.d.  23.)  Rev.  Head  of  Tiberius,  cb. 

62.  Brass,  of  Drusus.  Rev.  S.  C. 

63.  Livia,  mother  of  Tiberius.  Salus  Augusta.  (Died  a.d.  29, 
aged  eighty-six.) 

64.  S.  Antonia,  daughter  of  Mark  Antony,  and  mother  of  the 
Emperor  Claudius.  Antonia  Augusta.  (Poisoned  a.d.  38,  aged 
seventy-six.)  cb.  65.  Brass,  of  the  same. 

66.  S.  Germanicus,  son  of  Antonia,  and  nephew  of  Tiberius,  who 
adopted  him.  (Poisoned  a.d.  19,  by  the  Gov.  of  Syria.)  cb.  67,  68. 
Brass,  of  the  same. 

69.  Large  brass.  Agrippa,  Sen.,  wife  of  Germanicus,  and  grand¬ 
daughter  of  Augustus.  (Exiled  and  starved  to  death  by  Tiberius, 
a.d.  33,  aged  forty-eight.) 

70.  B.  Nero  et  Drusus,  C/esares.  Sons  of  Germanicus,  and 
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brothers  of  Caligula.  (Nero  died  in  exile,  a.d.  30;  Drusus  was 
starved  by  order  of  Tiberius,  a.d.  33.) 

IV.  Caius  Ccesar,  called  CALIGULA,  (from  his  military  dress,) 
was  adopted  by  his  grand-uncle  Tiberius,  whom  he  succeeded,  a.d. 
37,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five.  Ilis  oppressive  reign  was  cut  short  by 
an  assassin,  a.d.  41. 

72.  S.  C.  Casar  Aug.  Rev.  S.  P.  Q.  R.  P.  P.  OB  C.  S.,  i.e. 
“the  Senate  and  People  of  Rome,  to  the  Father  of  his  Country,  for 
preserving  the  citizens.  ” 

73.  B.  Usual  legend.  Rev.  Vesta  seated. 

V.  Tiberius  CLAUDIUS,  nephew  of  Tiberius,  was  born  at  Lyons, 
B.c.  10,  and  succeeded  to  the  empire  a.d.  41.  lie  married  his 
niece,  Agrippina  the  younger,  a.d.  49,  by  whom  he  was  poisoned, 
a.d.  54. 

79.  G.  Ti.  Claud.  Caesar.  Aug.  P.  M.  Tr.  P.  Villi.  Imp.  VI. 
Rev.  S.  P.  Q.,  etc. 

80.  S.  Same  legend;  with  GERM(anicus.)  cb. 

81.  B.  Rev.  Libertas  Augusta. 

82.  S.  Agrippina,  wife  of  the  emperor,  and  mother  of  Nero.  Agrip¬ 
pina:  Augusta:.  Head  of  Claudius  on  the  reverse.  (She  was  killed 
by  order  of  Nero,  a.d.  59,  aged  forty-three.) 

83.  Agrippina  and  Nero,  face  to  face.  cb. 

VI.  NERO,  stepson  of  Claudius,  was  declared  Caesar,  a.d.  50,  at 
the  age  of  thirteen  years,  and  succeeded  to  the  empire  at  seventeen. 
Having  become  odious  through  his  excesses,  and  hearing  that  a  suc¬ 
cessor  was  elected,  he  slew  himself,  a.d.  G8. 

87.  G.  Nero  Casar  Augustus.  R,ev.  Juppiter  (so  spelt)  Custos 
— “Jupiter  the  Keeper.” 

88.  S.  Nero  Casar.  Youthful  profile. 

90.  Large  brass.  Nero  Claud.  Casar,  etc.  Roma  on  the  re¬ 
verse.  Supposed  to  have  been  struck  on  the  rebuilding  of  Rome 
after  the  fire. 

91.  The  temple  of  Janus  closed.  Pace  P(opulo)  R(omano)  Terra 
MARi(que)  Part  a  Janum  Clusit. 

92.  Coined  at  Alexandria,  in  Egypt.  Greek. 

93.  Coined  at  Alexandria,  in  Cilicia.  Greek. 
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YII.  GALBA,  born  b.c.  3,  was  governor  of  Spain  under  Nero; 
created  emperor  by  the  army  and  senate,  a.d.  G8;  murdered  by  the 
guards,  after  a  reign  of  seven  months,  a.d.  69. 

95.  G.  Imp.  SERv(ius)  Galba  Aug.  Rev.  S.  P.  Q  R.,  etc. 

96.  S.  Rev.  Libertas  Publica. 

91.  B.  Same  reverse. 

98.  S.  Clodius  Macer.  pROPRAE(tor)  Africa.  This  provincial 
governor  declared  independence  upon  the  death  of  Nero,  but  was 
reduced,  and  put  to  death  by  order  of  Galba.  cb. 

Till.  OTHO,  governor  of  Lusitania,  (now  Portugal,)  took  part 
in  the  revolt  against  Nero.  After  following  in  the  train  of  Galba 
for  a  short  time,  he  procured  his  death,  and  was  proclaimed  as  his 
successor.  But  the  empire  had  to  be  disputed  with  Yitellius ;  and 
having  suffered  a  defeat,  Otho  killed  himself,  a.d.  69,  after  a  reign  of 
only  three  months,  and  in  his  thirty-seventh  year. 

103.  S.  iMP(erator)  Otho  (Lesar  Aua(ustus)  TR(ibun.)  P(otest- 
ate).  Rev.  Securitas  P(opuli)  R (omani).  By  the  looks  of  the 
head,  the  artist  seems  to  have  aimed  to  confirm  the  historical  fact 
that  the  emperor  wore  a  wig. 

104.  Rev.  PoNT(ifex)  MAx(imus).  “  Sovereign  pontiff.” 

105.  Rev.  Victoria  Otiionis.  Otho  was  thrice  victorious  before 
his  overthrow  at  Brixellum. 

No  brass  coins  of  this  emperor  have  come  to  light. 

IN.  YITELLIUS  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  legions  in  Ger¬ 
many,  was  successful  against  Otho,  and  acknowledged  by  the  senate, 
a.d.  69.  After  eight  months  of  gluttony,  he  fell  by  the  hands  of  the 
soldiers,  aged  fifty-six. 

111.  G.  A(ulus)  Yitellius  GERM(anicus),  iMp(erator),  Aug(us- 
tus),  TR(ib.)  P(ot.)  Rev.  A  tripod,  with  a  globe  and  dolphin  on 
the  top,  and  an  eagle  beneath;  XY  Vir  SACR(is)  FAc(iendis.) 
Commemorates  his  offering  sacrifice  to  the  shade  of  Nero,  his  patron. 

112.  S.  Same  as  the  preceding. 

113.  Rev.  Fides  Exercitum.  Two  hands  joined,  in  token  of 
the  faith  of  the  army. 

114.  Heads  of  the  two  children  of  Yitellius.  Liberi  Imp.,  etc.  cb. 

X.  VESPASIAN  was  created  governor  of  Judea  by  Nero,  a.d. 
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G6,  and  became  emperor  on  the  death  of  Vitellius ;  died  a.d.  19,  in 
his  seventieth  year,  having  reigned  ten  years. 

119.  Gr.  Imp.  C.esar  Vespasianus  Aug.  Rev.  Cons(uI)  iTER(um) 
Tu(ib.)  PoT(estate). 

120.  S.  Rev.  Pontifical  instruments.  Augur.  Pont.  Max. 

121.  Jovis  Custos. 

122.  Victoria  Augusti. 

123.  A  congius  (a  dry  measure  of  about  a  half  peck)  with  ears 
of  wheat  standing  out  of  it.  Expresses  his  distribution  of  congiaries, 
or  gifts  of  corn,  to  the  Roman  populace. 

124.  A  vailed  female  beside  a  palm-tree.  Judaea  Devicta.  Com¬ 
memorates  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  a.d.  10,  by  Titus. 

125.  Consul  the  seventh  time. 

126.  Figure  of  Capricorn,  under  which  sign  Vespasian  was  born. 
Divus  Augustus  Vespasianus.  Apotheosis  of  the  deceased  em¬ 
peror. 

121.  Diva  Domitilla  Augusta.  Domitilla  was  married  to  Ves¬ 
pasian,  a.d.  40,  and  died  before  his  accession.  She  was  afterward 
deified,  cb. 

XL  TITUS  succeeded  his  father,  a.d.  19,  at  twenty-eight  years. 
A  change  of  character  made  him  a  good  prince ;  but  the  Romans 
enjoyed  the  benefit  of  it  only  two  years.  His  death  was  not  without 
suspicion  of  poisoning,  by  Domitian. 

135.  Gr.  T.  Caesar  Imp.  Vespasian.  Rev.  Cos.  IIII.  (Fourth 
year  of  his  consulate.) 

136.  S.  Ceres  August. 

131.  A  soldier  standing  on  the  head  of  a  captive. 

138.  A  statue  on  a  pillar;  usual  legends. 

139.  Capricorn. 

140.  Curule  chair. 

141.  B.  ^Equitas  Augusti. 

142.  B.  Ceres  August. 

143.  S.  Julia,  daughter  of  Titus,  and  after  his  death  a  concubine 
of  her  uncle  Domitian.  On  the  reverse  is  a  peacock,  the  emblem 
of  female  deification,  which  honor  was  conferred  on  her  by  Domi¬ 
tian.  cb.  144.  Brass,  of  Julia. 
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XII.  DOMITIAN,  brother  of  Titus,  succeeded  to  the  empire  at 
the  age  of  thirty,  a.d.  81,  and  reigned  fifteen  years.  He  fell  by  a 
conspiracy  of  his  household ;  and  though  universally  detested,  re¬ 
ceived  the  usual  honor  of  deification.  lie  was  the  last  of  “the 
twelve  Cmsars,”  a  classification  more  popular  than  proper. 

151.  G.  CiES.  Aug.  Domit.  Cos.  III.  Rev.  Princeps  Juventu- 
tis.  The  title  “Prince  of  Youth”  was  given  by  his  father,  a.d.  69. 

152.  S.  Rev.  A  dolphin  and  anchor;  usual  titles. 

153.  Copy  of  an  equestrian  statue. 

154.  Victory  holding  a  buckler. 

155.  Cos.  XIIII.  Lud(os)  S>Ec(ulares)  FEc(it).  Alludes  to  his 
celebration  of  the  secular  games. 

156.  B.  The  same  subject.  Priest  and  musicians. 

157.  S.  Domitia,  wife  of  the  emperor. 

XIII.  NERVA  was  called  to  the  empire  by  the  senate,  in  his 
sixty-fourth-year,  a.d.  96.  Ilis  virtuous  but  feeble  administration 
was  strengthened  by  the  association  of  Trajan.  After  a  reign  of 
two  years  onlj*,  he  was  allowed  the  distinction  of  dying  a  natural 
death,  and  was  voted  a  deitv.  a.d.  98. 

159.  G.  Imp.  Nerva  Cyes.  Aug.  P(ontifex)  M(ax.)  TR(ib.)  Pot 
(estate).  Rev.  Pontifical  instruments.  Cos.  III.  Pater  Patrice. 

160.  S.  The  same  type. 

161.  Aequitas  AuGusT(i). 

162.  Fortuna  AuousT(i). 

163.  Two  hands  joined.  Concordia  Exercituum.  Expresses  the 
ratification  by  the  army  of  his  election ;  now  more  important  than 
the  voice  of  the  senate.  164.  B.  The  same  type. 

XIV.  TRAJAN,  born  in  Spain,  a.d.  53,  succeeded  Nerva,  a.d.  98, 
and  reigned  nineteen  and  a  half  years.  Ilis  military  exploits,  his 
energy  and  leniency,  (except  toward  the  Christians,)  endeared  him  to 
the  Romans  as  the  best  of  all  their  emperors,  and  they  early  con¬ 
ferred  on  him  the  title  of  OrTiMus  PRiNCErs,  which  appears  on  most 
of  his  coins.  Died  in  Cilicia,  a.d.  117. 

167.  G.  Imp.  Traiano  Optimo  Aug.  GER(manicus),  DAc(icus), 
P(ont.)  M(ax.)  Tr.  P(otest.)  Rev.  Cos.  Yl.  P(ater)  P(atrim)  S. 
P.  Q.  R.  Germany  and  Dacia  were  among  his  conquests. 
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168.  S.  Three  military  ensigns.  “The  senate  and  people  of 
Rome,  to  the  best  prince.” 

169.  Rev.  Ceres,  with  legend  as  above. 

110.  Equestrian  statue. 

111.  Victory,  writing  on  a  shield. 

172.  Parthico,  P.  M.,  etc.  Expresses  his  victories  in  Persia. 

173.  Front  of  the  Forum,  a  superb  building  erected  by  Trajan,  cb. 

174.  The  emperor  on  a  throne,  with  attendants,  assigning  kingdoms 
to  three  persons  below  and  before  him.  Regna  Adsignata.  cb. 

175.  Parthico  Divi  Traian,  etc. 

176.  Victory.  (A  quinarius.) 

177.  Large  brass.  A  crowd  of  titles  in  the  legends. 

178.  G.  Plotina,  wife  of  Trajan.  (Died  a.d.  129,  and  was  one  of 
the  few  empresses  sans  reproche.)  Rev.  Vesta  seated,  cb. 

179.  S.  Marciana,  sister  of  Trajan.  Rev.  Consecratio.  cb. 

180.  G.  Matidia,  daughter  of  Marciana,  and  mother-in-law  of  the 
Emperor  Hadrian.  Plotina  on  the  reverse,  cb. 

181.  R.  Greek  coin  of  Trajan  and  Plotina  (Perinthus  in  Thrace.) 


DIVISION  III. 

HADRIAN  TO  ELAGABALITS*— a.d.  117-222. 

XV.  HADRIAN,  through  the  management  of  the  Empress  Plo- 
tain,  succeeded  upon  the  death  of  Trajan,  a.d.  117.  He  is  noted  as 
the  traveling  emperor;  his  long  and  prosperous  reign  being  spent 
in  marches  and  journeys  to  all  parts  of  the  empire.  His  coins, 
which  are  numerous,  afford  a  rnedallic  history  of  his  life.  Died  in 
his  seventy-second  year,  and  twenty-second  of  his  reign,  a.d.  138. 

1.  G.  Hadrianus  Aug.  Cos.  III.  Pater  Patrirn.  Rev.  Liberal- 
itas  AuG(usti).  The  emperor  was  liberal  in  largesses  to  the  people. 

2.  S.  Rev.  Africa.  A  female  figure,  representing  Africa,  recum¬ 
bent.  Commemorates  his  visit  there. 

3.  Hispania.  Figure  of  Spain,  recumbent. 


*  Spelt  thus  upon  the  coins. 
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4.  Restitutori  Hispanic.  The  emperor  raising  a  female  (Spain) 
from  the  ground. 

5.  Aegyptos.  Emblems  of  Egypt. 

6.  Nilus.  The  god  of  the  Nile,  recumbent. 

7.  Restitutori  Gallic.  The  emperor  raising  prostrate  Gaul. 

8.  Ceres. 

9.  Cos.  III.  Moon  and  star. 

10.  The  emperor  marching  before  three  soldiers.  Disciplina 
AuG(usti).  The  army  in  Germany  becoming  relaxed  in  discipline, 

the  emperor  visited  them,  and  inured  them  to  hardships  by  his  own 
example,  cb. 

11.  R.  Rev.  Hilaritas  P(opuli)  R(omani).  A  female,  holding 
a  stalk  of  wheat ;  citizens  at  her  feet.  The  “  hilarity”  of  the  an¬ 
cient  lazzaroni  depended  very  much  on  the  supplies  of  corn  drawn 
from  the  industrious  provinces. 

12.  Sales  Augusta.  A  female  making  offerings  to  a  serpent, 
in  behalf  of  the  emperor’s  health. 

13.  Silver,  of  Sabina,  wife  of  Hadrian.  Rev.  Yeneri  Genetrici. 

14.  Sabina  Augusta,  Hadriani  Aug.  Rev.  Concordia  Aug. 
Commemorates  the  making  up  of  a  quarrel  between  the  emperor 
and  his  wife.  They  lived  so  unhappily,  that  she  destroyed  herself, 
after  a  union  of  thirty-seven  years,  a.d.  137. 

15.  Silver,  of  Aelius  Cmsar.  lie  was  adopted  as  Hadrian’s  suc¬ 
cessor,  but  died  before  him,  a.d.  138. 

16.  B.  S.  IIAJPIANOC  CEB.  Hadrianus  Augustus.  Coined 
at  Cesarea  in  Cappadocia. 

XVI.  ANTONINUS  PIUS  succeeded  Hadrian,  by  whom  he  had 
been  adopted,  ad.  138 ;  and  reigned  twenty-three  years.  In  con¬ 
trast  to  the  policy  of  his  predecessor,  he  never  traveled  farther  from 
Rome  than  to  his  villa;  but  the  vast  empire  was  governed  with  un¬ 
exampled  wisdom  and  mildness,  and  it  was  an  age  of  peace  and 
plenty.  His  devotion  to  the  gods,  and  to  the  memory  of  his  patron, 
early  procured  him  the  surname  of  Pius ;  which  became  a  standing 
title  to  all  succeeding  emperors.  The  Christian  religion  was  openly 
tolerated.  He  died  a.d.  16 1,  in  his  seventy-fifth  year,  universally 
lamented. 
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22.  G.  Antoninus  Aug.  Pius.  P.  P.  Rev.  Tr.  Pot.  Cos.  IT. 

23.  S.  Rev.  Italia.  A  woman  sitting  on  a  globe. 

24.  Rev.  The  youthful  head  of  Aurelius,  who  was  adopted  at  the 
age  of  seventeen,  a.d.  138. 

25.  Rev.  Aurelius  more  advanced. 

26.  Rev.  A  Female  at  an  altar.  Pietas. 

21.  Divus  Antoninus.  Rev.  Consecratio. 

28.  Rev.  A  funeral  pile.  Consecratio. 

29.  Rev.  An  altar.  Divo  Pio.  The  honor  of  deification  was 
eagerly  conferred  by  the  senate. 

30.  Large  brass.  Reverse  same  as  No.  12. 

31.  B.  Rev.  Romulus  and  Remus  sucking  the  wolf. 

32.  0.  Diva  Faustina.  Deification  of  the  elder  Faustina,  wife 
of  Antoninus;  born  a.d.  105,  died  141. 

33.  S.  Faustina  vailed ;  Diva  Faustina.  Rev.  Aeternitas. 

34.  Rev.  Junoni  Reginas. 

35.  Rev.  Augusta. 

36.  Diva  Faustina  Pia.  Rev.  A  peacock ;  Consecratio. 

31.  B.  Rev.  Consecratio.  These  and  other  types  show  the 
honors  paid  by  the  good  emperor  to  her  memory,  though  while  liv¬ 
ing  she  occasioned  him  no  little  grief  and  scandal. 

38.  B.  Greek  coin  of  Antoninus ;  Laodicea. 

XVII.  MARCUS  AURELIUS  Antoninus,  and  LUCIUS  VE- 
RUS,  brothers-in-law,  who  had  been  of  the  rank  of  Caesars  for 
twenty-three  years,  succeeded  a.d.  161,  as  Augusti,  colleague  em¬ 
perors.  Though  the  former  was  a  Stoic  philosopher,  and  the  latter 
a  debauchee,  they  lived  without  discord,  and  (as  their  coins  show) 
were  much  engaged  with  the  barbarians.  The  immense  empire  was 
now  beginning  to  tremble  with  its  own  weight.  Veras  died  169,  in 
his  fortieth  year.  Marcus  ruled  alone  for  eleven  years  more,  and 
died  at  the  age  of  fifty-nine.  He  was  greatly  esteemed  for  his  vir¬ 
tues  ;  and  “the  age  of  the  Antonines”  is  justly  esteemed  as  a  bright 
one  in  Roman  history. 

43.  G.  Aurelius  Caesar  Aug.  Pii.  F.  Rev.  Tr.  Pot.  III. 
Cos.  II. 

44.  S.  The  same  legends. 
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45.  Antoninus  Aug.  Armeniacus.  Rev.  A  female  on  the 
ground,  personifying  captive  Armenia. 

4G.  Rev.  Yictory  holding  a  shield,  with  the  motto  Yic.  Par.  Re¬ 
cords  the  success  of  the  Romans  in  Parthia. 

47.  B.  Rev.  A  trophy,  and  two  captives  seated;  De  Sarm.  The 
victory  over  the  Sarmatians. 

48.  Profectio  Aug.  Emperor  on  horseback. 

49.  S.  Faustina  Augusta.  Rev.  A  female  with  an  infant  in  her 
arms,  and  two  other  children  at  her  feet ;  FECUND(itas)  Augusta;. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  Antoninus  Pius,  and  wife  of  Marcus ;  died 
a.d.  175.  Her  dissolute  life  could  not  exempt  her  from  deification. 

50.  Rev.  Sjeculi  FELiciT(as).  “The  happiness  of  the  age.” 

51.  A  fine  head  of  this  handsome  woman.  Rev.  Concordia. 

52.  B.  Rev.  LiETiTiA. 

53.  S.  L.  Yerus  Aug.  Armeniacus.  Rev.  Sundry  usual  titles. 

54.  L.  Yerus  Arm.  Partii.  Max.  (The  two  emperors  were  some¬ 
what  disposed  to  conquer  per  alium,  and  triumph  in  persona.) 

55.  Divus  Yerus.  Rev.  Consecratio. 

56.  Silver,  of  Lucilla,  daughter  of  Marcus,  and  wife  of  Yerus. 
Rev.  Yota  Public  a. 

57.  Rev.  Diana  Lucifera. 

XYIII.  COMMODUS,  son  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  was  admitted  to 
the  rank  of  Caesar  at  five  years  of  age,  and  of  Augustus  at  sixteen ; 
and  succeeded  to  the  empire  in  180,  at  nineteen  years.  He  gloried 
chiefly  in  fighting  as  a  gladiator  in  the  public  games,  and  assumed 
the  name  of  Hercules.  An  end  was  put  to  his  cruelties  by  assassina¬ 
tion,  a.d.  192. 

64.  G.  M.  Commodus  ANTON(inus)  Aug.  Pius.  Rev.  The  cus¬ 
tomary  titles. 

65.  S.  Rev.  IIilaritas. 

66.  The  usual  titles. 

67.  L.  JEL(ius)  AuiiEL(ius)  CoMM(odus).  Rev.  The  club  of  Her¬ 
cules;  Herculo  Romano  AuGu(sto). 

68.  B.  Rev.  Sacrificial  instruments;  Pietas  Aug.  Records  the 
piety  of  Commodus. 

69.  G.  Crispina  Augusta.  Rev.  Yenus  Felix.  This  empress 
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was  banished  for  gross  misconduct,  and  afterward  put  to  death,  183; 
and  was  even  refused  an  apotheosis,  cb. 

70.  Rev.  An  altar;  Dis  Genitalibus. 

XIX.  PERTINAX,  the  son  of  a  wood-chopper,  rose  to  the  high¬ 
est  posts  in  the  army  and  state,  and  was  declared  emperor  upon  the 
death  of  Commodus,  a.d.  192.  His  virtues  were  conspicuous;  but 
the  iron  age  of  Rome  had  commenced,  and  a  good  ruler  could  scarcely 
keep  his  place.  He  was  murdered  by  a  few  soldiers,  after  a  reign  of 
three  months,  and  in  his  sixty-sixth  year. 

78.  G.  Imp.  Ca:s.  P.  HELv(ius)  PERTiN(ax)  Aug.  Rev.  Provid 
(entia)  DEOR(um).  Cos.  II. 

79.  Same  legends  as  the  gold.  cb. 

80.  B.  Same  legends. 

XX.  DIDIUS  JTTLIANITS,  a  wealthy  citizen  of  Rome,  hearing 
that  the  army  had  offered  the  empire  at  public  sale,  ran  to  the  camp, 
and  outbid  a  competitor.  He  was  acknowledged  by  the  senate ;  and, 
on  the  approach  of  Severus,  was  deposed  and  beheaded  by  the  same 
authority,  after  a  reign  of  two  months,  and  at  sixty  years  of  age, 
a.d.  193. 

85.  G.  Imp.  Ca;s.  M.  Did.  Julian.  Aug.  Rev.  P.  M.  Tr.  P  Cos. 

86.  S.  Rev.  Rector  Orbis.  The  emperor  holding  a  globe,  cb. 

87.  Manlia  Scantilla,  empress.  Rev.  Juno  Regina.  “  Juno,  the 
queen.” 

88.  89.  Didia  Clara,  daughter  of  Julian.  Rev.  HiLAR(itas)  Temp 
(orum).  The  “hilarity  of  the  times”  was  precarious  and  intermit¬ 
tent.  (89.  cb.) 

90.  The  same  type  in  brass. 

XXI.  SEPTIMIUS  SEVERUS,  a  native  of  Africa,  and  com¬ 
mander  in  Germany,  was  proclaimed  emperor  by  his  legions,  on  hear¬ 
ing  of  the  death  of  Pertinax;  and  marching  to  Rome,  received  the 
homage  of  the  senate.  He  was  successful  against  two  powerful  com¬ 
petitors,  and  reigned  eighteen  years,  dying  at  York,  in  Britain,  a.d. 
211,  at  the  age  of  sixty-five.  His  surname  expressed  his  character — 
severe,  and  caring  little  for  the  opinion  of  others;  yet,  on  the  whole, 
such  a  ruler  as  the  times  required. 

93.  S.  Severus  Pius  Aug.  Rev.  A  female  seated  on  a  lion ;  In- 
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dulgentia  AuG(usti)  in  CARTii(aginem).  The  occasion  was  his 
investing  Carthage  with  peculiar  privileges. 

94.  Rev.  Restitutor  Urbis.  “Restorer  of  the  city.”  Severus 
built  temples,  and  restored  the  secular  games  in  Rome. 

95.  Rev.  Trophy  and  captives.  Legend  imperfect. 

96.  B.  Usual  titles  in  the  legend. 

97.  Silver,  of  Julia  Domna,  wife  of  Severus.  Rev.  Venus  Gene- 

TRIX. 

98.  Rev.  Mater  Deum. 

99.  Rev.  Juno. 

100.  Vesta. 

101.  Brass,  of  Julia.  Mater  Deum. 

102.  Greek  coin,  (brass,)  of  Severus;  Corcyra,  now  Corfu. 

103.  The  same;  coined  at  Cesarea,  in  Cappadocia. 
PESCENNIUS  NIGER,  and  CLODIUS  ALBINUS,  the  former 

governor  in  Syria,  the  latter  in  Britain,  started  with  Severus  in  the 
race  for  the  empire,  with  powerful  armies  to  back  them.  Niger  was 
subdued  in  one  year,  and  Clodius  in  four,  after  an  obstinate  conflict. 

104.  G.  Imp.  Caes.  C.  PESc(ennius)  Niger  Justus  Aug.  Rev. 
Concordia,  P.  P.  cb.  (The  original  of  this  was  unique,  and  was 
stolen  from  the  cabinet  of  the  King  of  France,  with  other  pieces  ;  and 
has  no  doubt  been  melted  down.  It  is  proper  to  add,  that  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  P.  P.,  to  which  Niger  was  not  entitled,  the  original 
itself  was  suspected.) 

105.  S.  Rev.  Fortuna  Reduce 

106.  Moon  and  stars.  Saeculi  FELiciT(as).  cb. 

107.  Greek  coin  of  Niger,  cb. 

108.  Same,  in  brass,  cb. 

109.  S.  D.  Clod.  Sept.  Albin(us)  Caes. 

110.  Rev.  MiNER(va)  PAciF(era).  Cos.  II. 

111.  Brass,  of  Clodius.  Reverse  illegible. 

XXII.  CARA  CALL  A  and  GET  A,  sons  of  Severus,  succeeded 
as  joint  emperors,  a.d.  211.  Their  mutual  hatred  ceased  only  upon 
the  murder  of  Geta,  in  the  next  year;  and  Caracalla  acted  the  tyrant 
alone,  for  five  years  longer.  He  died  by  the  hand  of  one  of  his  sol¬ 
diers,  at  the  instigation  of  Macrinus,  while  on  the  march  into  Persia, 
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a.d.  217,  aged  thirty  years.  ( Garacalla ,  being  a  nickname  only, 
never  appears  on  the  coins ;  the  true  name  of  this  emperor  was  Mar¬ 
cus  Aurelius  Antoninus.) 

113.  S.  Imp.  Antoninus  Aug.  Rev.  Joyi  Conseryatori.  “To 
Jupiter,  the  Preserver.” 

114.  Antoninus  Pius  Aug.  BRiT(annicus).  Rev.  Profectio  Aug 
(usti).  Caracalla  was  with  the  army  in  North  Britain ;  and  figures 
in  Ossian  as  “Caracul.” 

115.  Antoninus  Pius  Aug.  GERM(anicus).  A  quiet  retreat 
through  Germany  brought  him  this  victorious  surname. 

116.  Rev.  L^etitia  PuBL(ica).  “The  public  joy.” 

117.  Rev.  VicTOR(ia)  Antonini  Aug.  (These  four  are  large  de¬ 
narii,  which  began  to  be  coined  in  this  reign.) 

118.  B.  Usual  titles  in  the  legend. 

119.  S.  Plautilla  Augusta.  (Plautilla  was  married  to  Cara¬ 
calla,  a.p.  202;  afterward  exiled,  and  put  to  death,  a.d.  212.) 

120.  Rev.  Venus  Victrix. 

121.  Rev.  The  emperor  and  empress  joining  hands;  Propago 
Imperi. 

122.  Brass,  of  Plautilla.  Pietas  Aug. 

123.  S.  Geta  C^Es(ar)  Pont.  Cos.  Rev.  Vota  Publica.  Rev. 
PRiNc(eps)  Juventutis.  (These  two  were  coined  before  Geta  be¬ 
came  emperor.) 

124.  Sept.  Geta  Pius  Aug.  BRiT(annicus).  Rev.  Usual  titles. 

125.  Brass,  of  Geta.  Pontif.  Cos.  II. 

126.  Greek  coin  (brass)  of  Caracalla,  struck  at  Byzantium. 

XXIII.  MACRINUS  having,  for  his  own  safety,  procured  the 

murder  of  Caracalla,  was  deliberately  elected  emperor  by  the  army  in 
Syria,  a.d.  217.  He  was  killed  the  next  year,  after  suffering  a  defeat 
by  Elagabalus. 

127.  S.  Imp.  C(aesar)  M(arcus)  OpEu(ius)  SEv(erus)  Macrinus 
Aug.  Rev.  Fides  Militum.  “Faith  of  the  soldiers.” 

128.  Aequitas  AuG(usti).  “Equity  of  the  emperor.” 

129.  B.  Rev.  The  emperor  in  a  quadriga,  or  car  with  four  horses. 

130.  Silver,  of  Diadumenianus,  son  of  Macrinus;  created  Cresar, 
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and  afterward  Augustus,  at  nine  years ;  shared  the  fate  of  his 
father,  cb. 

131.  B.  Bev.  Princ.  Juventutis. 

XXI Y.  ELAGABALUS,  or  Ileliogabalus,  a  boy-priest  in  the 
Temple  of  the  Sun,  in  Syria,  and  of  distant  relation  to  Caracalla,  was 
commended  by  his  mother  to  the  Roman  soldiery  there,  as  a  son  of 
that  emperor,  and  by  them  proclaimed,  in  opposition  to  Macrinus. 
His  faction  having  succeeded,  the  youth  was  acknowledged  by  the 
senate,  and  reigned  about  four  years.  He  was  killed  a.d.  222,  at  the 
age  of  about  eighteen  years,  after  a  course  of  debauchery  and  cruelty 
that  is  scarcely  credible.  His  real  name  was  Avitus  Bassianus,  and 
his  imperial  name  Marcus  Antoninus ;  but  he  is  only  known  by  the 
designation  above,  which  was  the  Syrian  title  of  the  sun,  as  a  deity. 

135.  S.  Imp.  Antoninus  Fius  Aug.  Rev.  The  emperor  sacri¬ 
ficing;  Invictus  Sacerdos  Aug.  “The  unconquered  priest,  em¬ 
peror.  ” 

136.  Rev.  The  emperor  on  horseback.  PROF(ectio).  Probably 
his  “march”  to  Rome. 

131.  Rev.  Sacerdos  Solis  ELAGAB(ali)  D(ei).  He  gloried  in  this 
character,  and  introduced  the  worship  of  the  sun  at  Rome. 

138.  Large  silver.  Rev.  Salus  Antonini  Aug. 

139.  B.  The  emperor  in  a  car.  P.  M.  Tr.  P.  Y.  Cos.  IIII.  P.  P. 

141.  Large  silver.  Julia  M^esa  Aug.  The  grandmother  of  Ela- 
gabalus,  and  by  him  created  a  member  of  the  senate.  Rev.  Pietas 
Aug. 

142.  Silver,  of  Julia  Mmsa.  Rev.  Pudicitia. 

143.  The  same.  Rev.  Fecunditas. 

144.  Julia  So/emias  Aug.  Rev.  Yenus  Celestis.  Julia  Sose- 
mias  was  the  mother  of  the  emperor,  and  was  killed  at  the  same  time 
with  him. 

145.  Julia  Paula  Aug.  Rev.  The  emperor  and  empress  joining 
hands.  Concordia.  She  was  the  first  wife  of  Elagabalus,  and  re¬ 
pudiated  in  about  a  year,  notwithstanding  this  “concord.” 

146.  Paula,  with  Elagabalus  on  the  reverse,  cb. 

141.  Julia  Aquilia  Seyera.  Rev.  Concordia.  A  vestal  virgin 
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taken  by  Elagabalus  as  his  second  wife ;  repudiated  to  make  room 
for  a  third,  but  afterward  recalled. 

148.  Greek  coin,  brass,  of  Elagabalus;  struck  at  Marcianopolis, 
in  Maesia. 

149.  Same;  struck  at  Nice,  in  Bithynia. 


DIVISION  IV. 

SEVERUS  ALEXANDER  TO  CLAUDIUS  GOTIIICUS, 

a.d.  222-270. 

XXV.  SEVERUS  ALEXANDER,  the  cousin  of  Elagabalus, 
and  adopted  by  him,  succeeded  a.d.  222,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  and 
reigned  thirteen  years.  The  downward  course  of  things  was  some¬ 
what  retarded  by  this  wise  and  virtuous  administration;  but  was 
renewed  by  the  barbarous  murder  of  the  emperor,  and  the  elevation 
of  the  chief  conspirator. 

1.  S.  Imp.  Alexander  Pius  Aug.  Rev.  Spes  Publica. 

2.  Rev.  Mars  Ultor.  “Mars,  the  Revenger.” 

3.  Imp.  C.  M.  Aur.  Sey.  Alexander.  Aug.  Rev.  Usual  titles. 

4.  B.  Rev.  The  emperor  in  a  car.  Usual  titles. 

5.  S.  SALL(ustia)  Barbia  Orbiana  Aug.  The  emperor  on  the 
reverse.  She  was  the  wife  of  Alexander,  cb. 

6.  Rev.  Concordia  Augg. 

7.  Brass,  of  the  same.  Concordia  Augustorum. 

8.  S.  Julia  Mam^a.  Aug.  Rev.  Felicitas  Publica.  She  was 
the  emperor’s  mother,  and  influential  in  the  government.  Killed 
with  him. 

9.  Rev.  Venus  Victrix. 

10.  Rev.  A  female  holding  an  infant.  Veneri  Felici. 

11.  Rev.  Vesta. 

12.  B.  Felicitas  Publica. 

13.  Brass,  Greek,  of  Alexander.  Byzantium. 

XXVI.  MAXIMIN  I.,  the  Thracian  giant,  succeeded  the  prince 
whose  murder  he  had  procured.  His  successes  against  the  Germans 
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could  not  atone  for  liis  cruel  temper,  and  the  Romans  declared  for 
Gordian  and  his  son,  who  had  assumed  the  purple  in  Africa.  They 
were  quickly  subdued  by  the  forces  of  Maximin ;  but  in  marching  for 
Rome,  to  encounter  a  new  pair  of  emperors,  he  was  murdered  by  his 
own  soldiers,  a.d.  238.  lie  had  reigned  three  years,  and  was  aged 
sixty-five. 

15.  S.  Imp.  Maximinus  Pius  Aug.  Rev.  Pax  Augusti. 

16.  Rev.  Victoria  GERM(anica). 

IT.  Rev.  Fidus  Militum.  Perhaps  alludes  to  his  rescue  by  the 
soldiers,  when  he  was  sticking  fast  in  a  marsh,  in  Germany. 

18.  B.  Rev.  Salus  Augusti. 

19.  Rev.  Military  standards. 

20.  Same  reverse  as  No.  IT. 

21.  S.  Diva  Paulina.  Rev.  A  peacock  carrying  the  deceased 
empress  to  heaven.  Consecratio.  There  was  some  ground  for  this 
compliment. 

22.  Juu(ius)  Verus  Maximus  C^Es(ar).  Rev.  Pietas  Aug.  This 
prince  was  of  an  opposite  disposition  to  his  father,  but  shared  his 
fate,  a.d.  238. 

23.  Brass,  of  the  same.  Rev.  Principi  Juventutis. 

XXVII.  BALBINUS,  a  senator,  and  PUPIEXUS,  a  soldier, 
both  advanced  in  years,  were  chosen  in  Rome  to  succeed  the  two 
Gordians,  while  Maximin  was  still  living.  Ilis  defeat  confirmed 
them  in  the  empire,  which  they  governed  wisely ;  but  a  mutiny  of  the 
soldiers  brought  them  to  a  violent  end,  after  reigning  only  about  a 
year,  a.d.  239. 

29.  Large  silver.  Imp  C.es.  D(ecimus)  CiEL(ius)  Balbinus  Aug. 
Rev.  Two  hands  joined;  Pietas  Mutua  Augg.  “The  devotion  of 
the  emperors  to  each  other.” 

30.  Rev.  Providentia  Deorum.  cb. 

31.  Imp.  Ca;s.  M(arcus)  Clod(Uis)  Pupienus  Aug.  Rev.  Two 
hands  joined;  Patres  Senatus — (which  may  mean  the  emperors,  as 
“fathers  of  the  senate,”  or  the  senate,  as  “the  conscript  fathers.”) 

32.  Small  silver,  of  Pupienus.  Victoria  Augg.  cb. 

33.  Brass,  of  Pupienus.  Legend  imperfect. 

XXVIII.  GORDIAN  III.,  a  youth  of  only  fifteen  years,  sue- 
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ceecled  to  the  empire  by  common  consent,  and  his  reign  displayed 
courage  and  moderation.  He  was  undermined,  however,  by  the  arts 
of  Philip,  the  pretori  an  prefect ;  and  the  support  of  the  army  being 
withdrawn,  he  was  easily  cut  off,  a.d.  244,  having  reigned  six  years. 

36.  Small  silver.  Youthful  head.  Imp.  Gordianus  Pius  FEL(ix) 
Aug.  Rev.  Usual  titles. 

31.  Large  silver.  Rev.  Lahttia  Aug.  Y. 

38,  39.  Rev.  Jovi  Statori.  Figure  of  Jupiter  Stator. 

40.  Rev.  Saeculi  Felicitas. 

41.  Oriens  Aug.  The  emperor  flattered  as  the  “rising  sun.” 

42.  Jovi  Conservatori.  “  To  Jupiter,  the  Preserver.” 

43.  Mars  PROPUG(nator  ).  “  Mars,  the  Champion.” 

44.  Usual  official  titles. 

45.  L.  Brass.  Securitas  PERPET(ua). 

46.  As  Yo.  38. 

41,  48.  Silver,  of  Sabina  Tranquillina,  empress;  married  to  Gor¬ 
dian  in  241.  (Yo.  48,  cb. ;  Yo.  47  doubtful.) 

XXIX.  PHILIP,  an  Arab  chief,  afterward  a  Roman  general, 
proved  an  excellent  ruler,  notwithstanding  the  base  means  of  his  pro¬ 
motion  ;  and  was  in  high  esteem  with  the  senate  and  people.  His 
son,  Philip  II.,  though  but  a  child,  was  associated  in  the  empire. 
Their  reign,  with  their  lives,  was  cut  short  by  the  successful  revolt  of 
the  army  in  Pannonia  (Austria)  under  Decius.  Philip  was  killed, 
a.d.  249,  in  his  forty-sixth  year,  and  sixth  of  his  reign.  The  younger 
Philip  was  aged  thirteen. 

50.  Small  silver.  Imp.  M(arcus)  Juu(ius)  Piiilippus  Aug.  Rev. 
The  emperor  on  horseback ;  Adventus  Augg.  “Arrival  of  the 
emperors.” 

51.  Large  silver.  Rev.  SECURiT(as)  Orbis.  “The  safety  of  the 
world.” 

52.  53,  54,  55.  Rev.  Seculares  Augg.  These  coins  severally 
bear  on  the  reverse  a  lion,  a  stag,  a  goat,  and  a  column  with  Cos.  III.; 
and  another,  of  the  empress,  bears  a  hippopotamus.  The  secular 
games  were  celebrated  with  magnificence,  a.d.  247,  and  third  year  of 
Philip,  as  being  the  1000th  year  of  Rome,  by  the  computation  of 
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Varro.  Other  coins  of  the  same  date  (not  in  this  collection)  bear 
the  legend  Milliarium  Speculum,  the  “  millennium”  of  Rome. 

56.  Rev.  yEquitas  Augg. 

57.  Virtus  Aug. 

58.  An  elephant  and  his  rider ;  yEternitas  Augg. 

59.  Base  silver.  Greek  coin  of  Philip ;  Antioch  in  Syria. 

60.  B.  Rev.  A  stag ;  S^eculares  Augg. 

61.  Felicitas  TEMp(orum).  “The  happiness  of  the  times.” 

62.  Large  silver.  OTACiL(ia)  Severa  Aug.  Rev.  Pietas  Au- 
gustyE.  She  was  married  to  Philip  some  years  before  he  became 
emperor,  and  survived  him  a  very  short  time.  She  was  of  pure 
character,  and  is  said  to  have  professed  the  new  religion,  and  to  have 
caused  her  son,  the  younger  Philip,  to  be  baptized.  The  emperor 
was  not  (as  some  have  affirmed)  the  first  Christian  emperor,  but  he 
suppressed  the  persecutions. 

63.  Otacilia.  Rev.  S.eculares  Augg.  A  hippopotamus,  with 
open  mouth.  The  display  of  wild  animals  formed  a  part  of  these 
games. 

64.  B.  Marcia  OTACiu(ia)  Severa.  Rev.  Pietas  Augusts. 

65.  Large  silver.  M.  Jul.  Piiilippus  CiES.  Rev.  The  younger 
Philip  holding  a  globe  and  spear ;  Prixcipi  JuvENT(utis). 

66.  Base  silver.  Greek  coin  of  the  younger  Philip ;  Antioch  in 
Syria. 

67.  Brass,  of  the  same.  Reverse  imperfect. 

68.  The  same.  S.eculares  Augg.  Cos.  II. 

69.  Large  silver.  Imp.  Ti(berius)  CL(audius)  Mar(i'us)  Pacatia- 
nus  Aug.  Rev.  Salus  Augg.  The  name  of  this  usurper  is  not 
found  in  history,  but  he  is  referred  to  this  date  by  another  legend 
(not  in  this  collection),  RomyE  aEter.  An.  Mill,  et  Primo.  “Year 
1001  of  eternal  Rome.”  Ilis  coins  are  found  onlv  in  France.  This 
is  one  of  several  instances  in  which  Roman  coins  discover  the  omis¬ 
sions  of  historians,  cb. 

70.  Pacatianus.  Rev.  Hercules  in  conflict  with  the  lion;  Virtus 
Aug.  “Courage  of  the  emperor.”  cb. 

XXX.  TRAJAN  DECIUS,  sent  to  suppress  a  mutiny  in  Pan- 
nonia,  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  it ;  and  having  vanquished  his 
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master,  was  acknowledged  as  emperor.  Ills  reign  of  two  years  was 

spent  in  warring  against  tlie  Goths,  and  destroying  the  Christians ; 

the  former  of  whom  had  become  formidable  to  the  state,  as  the  latter 

'  » 

had  to  the  state  religion.  He  fell  in  battle,  a.d.  251,  aged  sixty 
years. 

71.  G.  Imp.  C.  M.  Q.  Traianus  Decius  Aug.  Rev.  A  figure 
holding  an  ensign  ;  Genius  Exerc.  Illyriciani.  The  Illyrian  army 
promoted  him. 

72.  S.  Adventus  Aug.  His  arrival  at  Rome. 

73.  Dacia.  The  battle-ground. 

74.  Gen.  Illyrici. 

75.  B.  Pannonia. 

76.  Reverse  as  No.  71. 

77.  G.  HER(ennia)  Etruscilla  Aug.  Rev.  Pudicitia  Aug. 
This  empress  is  known  only  by  her  coins,  and  by  an  inscription. 

78.  S.  Same  reverse. 

79.  B.  Same  reverse. 

80.  Greek  coin  of  Etruscilla.  Rev.  Samion.  Island  of  Samos. 

81.  S.  Q.  IlER(ennius)  Etr(uscus)  MEs(sius)  Decius  XoB(ilis) 
C(sesar).  This  prince  perished  in  battle  with  his  father. 

82.  Brass,  of  the  same. 

83.  S.  Cn.  Yalens  Hostilianus  Quintus  Aug.  This  prince 
survived  his  father,  was  made  colleague  to  Gallus,  and  died  in  a  few 
months,  either  of  plague  or  poison. 

84.  Rev.  Securitas  Augg.  (This  legend  seems  a  sarcasm  upon 
the  times,  and  especially  upon  this  prince.) 

XXXI.  GALLIJS,  commanding  on  the  Danube,  was  proclaimed 
by  his  army,  and  elected  by  the  senate  successor  to  Decius.  A  pre¬ 
carious  peace  was  purchased  of  the  Goths ;  but  the  empire  was 
afflicted  with  plague  and  famine.  Gallus  was  killed  by  his  own  sol¬ 
diers,  when  about  to  march  against  JEmilian,  a.d.  254;  having 
reigned  less  than  three  years,  and  aged  forty-seven. 

85.  S.  Imp.  C.  C.  Vib.  TREB(onianus)  Gallus  Aug.  Rev. 
Libertas  Publica. 

86.  Rev.  ApoLL(ini)  Salutari.  (An  appeal  to  Apollo,  the  god 
of  physic,  to  stay  the  plague.) 
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81.  Rev.  Victoria  Augg. 

88.  B.  Rev.  Virtus  Augg. 

89.  Greek  coin  of  Gallus.  Antioch  in  Syria. 

90.  S.  Imp.  Ci£S.  Vib.  Volusianus  Aug.  Rev.  Concordia 
Augg.  Volusian  was  associated  with  his  father  in  the  empire,  and 
perished  with  him. 

91.  Reverse  as  No.  88. 

92.  B.  Reverse  same  as  preceding. 

93.  S.  Imp.  JEmilianus  Pius  Felix  Aug.  Rev.  Spes  Publica. 
.JEmilian,  a  Moor  by  birth,  and  governor  of  Maesia,  having  success¬ 
fully  resisted  a  Persian  invasion,  was  proclaimed  emperor  by  his 
troops,  and  was  acknowledged  after  the  death  of  Gallus,  but  sur¬ 
vived  his  elevation  only  three  months. 

94.  S.  C.  Cornelia  Supera  Aug.  Rev.  Juno  Regina.  This 
lady,  wife  of  AEmilian,  is  known  only  by  her  coins,  cb. 

95.  Rev.  Vesta,  cb. 

XXXII.  VALERIAN,  of  illustrious  family,  and  pure  character, 
was  promoted  to  the  empire  upon  the  fall  of  Gallus  and  iEmilian, 
a.d.  254,  being  then  sixty  years  of  age.  Ilis  troubled  reign  was  ter¬ 
minated  in  260,  by  his  being  taken  prisoner  by  the  King  of  Persia,  in 
whose  hands,  after  much  cruel  treatment,  he  died. 

99.  S.  Imp.  C.  F.  Lic(inius)  Valerianus  Aug.  Rev.  Victoria 
Augg. 

100.  Oriens  Aug. 

101.  Diva  Mariniana.  Wife  of  Valerian.  Rev.  A  peacock,  bear¬ 
ing  the  departed  spirit.  Consecratio. 

102.  Rev.  Peacock,  with  wings  outspread.  Consecratio. 

103.  B.  Same  as  the  preceding. 

104.  Greek  coin,  brass,  of  Valerian;  Tarsus,  in  Cilicia. 

XXXIII.  GALLIENUS  was  adopted  into  the  empire,  a.d.  254, 

at  the  age  of  thirty-six,  and  became  sole  emperor  upon  the  captivity 
of  his  father,  an  event  which  gave  him  no  concern.  In  this  reign, 
“heaven  and  earth  seemed  to  concur  in  heaping  afflictions  upon  the 
empire.”  Usurpers  seized  upon  the  fairest  provinces,  and  maintained 
their  ground;  the  barbarians  grew  bolder  in  their  irruptions;  and 
the  plague,  raging  everywhere  and  lingering  for  years,  cut  off  a  vast 
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proportion  of  the  people.  Gallienus  allowed  nothing  to  interfere 
with  his  ease  and  pleasures,  except  a  campaign  against  the  Germans, 
and  another  against  a  rebel  general,  in  which  he  perished,  a.d.  2G8. 

107.  S.  Gallienus  P.  F.  Aug.  Key.  ViCT(oria)  Germanica. 

108.  Rev.  Germanicus  MAx(imus). 

409.  A  quinarius.  Victoria  Aug.  cb. 

110.  Divo  Pio.  Head  of  Antoninus  Pius.  (Gallienus  caused  the 
issue  of  a  series  of  coins  in  billon,  bearing  the  heads  of  his  most 
eminent  predecessors.  There  is  a  vast  variety  of  dies  in  this  reign, 
without  any  improvement  in  the  art.) 

111.  Small  brass.  Rev.  Jovi  Conservatori. 

112.  Billon,  of  Salonina,  empress. 

113.  Rev.  Venus  Filia. 

114.  B.  Vesta. 

115.  Billon,  of  Saloninus  Valerian,  son  of  Gallienus.  Rev.  Princ. 
JUVENT. 

116.  Rev.  Pietas  Aug. 

117.  Quinarius.  Same  reverse,  cb. 

118.  A  boy  riding  a  goat.  Jovi  Crescenti. 

119.  Brass,  of  the  same.  Rev.  A  funeral  pile. 

USURPERS.  During  the  feeble  reign  of  Gallienus,  the  purple 

was  assumed  by  about  twenty  generals,  in  different  parts  of  the  em¬ 
pire.  Most  of  these  were  soon  overthrown  ;  but  there  were  two 
extensive  monarchies,  which  stood  out  against  Gallienus  and  his 
immediate  successor.  The  first,  created  by  the  famous  Zenobia, 
Queen  of  Palmyra,  included  Syria  and  Egypt,  and  lasted  six  years, 
267-73.  The  other,  originated  by  Postumus,  was  composed  of  Gaul, 
Spain,  and  Britain,  and  continued  fifteen  years,  258-73.  All  these 
provinces  were  eventually  restored  to  Rome,  by  the  bravery  and 
address  of  Aurelian. 

POSTUMUS,  governor  of  Gaul,  assumed  the  title  of  emperor, 
258;  was  killed  by  his  troops,  267. 

VICTORINUS,  a  general  of  Postumus,  was  associated  with  him, 
265 ;  and  was  also  killed  by  his  soldiers,  267. 

LJEL1ANUS,  competitor  of  Postumus,  was  also  killed  by  his  own 
troops. 
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MARIUS,  successor  to  Yictorinus,  was  killed  almost  as  soon  as 
crowned. 

TETRICUS,  a  senator,  and  governor  of  Aquitaine,  succeeded  to 
this  monarchy,  and  reigned  undisturbed  six  years.  In  213,  he  abdi¬ 
cated  with  his  son ;  and  both  retired  to  Rome  for  the  remainder  of 
their  lives.  A  vast  variety  of  coins  were  issued  by  these  emperors, 
or  usurpers. 

120.  Plated  brass,  or  copper.  Imp.  C.  Postumus  P.  F.  Aug.  Rev. 
Hercules  and  Postumus,  face  to  face.  Felicitas  Aug. 

121.  Base  silver.  Front  face  of  Postumus.  Rev.  iNDULG(entia) 
Pi  A  Postumi  Aug.  cb.  It  is  uncertain  what  this  “pious  indul¬ 
gence”  was. 

122.  Profile;  same  reverse,  cb. 

123.  Billon.  S^eculi  Felicitas. 

124.  A  quinarius.  Victoria  Aug.  cb. 

125.  Billon  or  copper;  same  reverse. 

126.  Pax  Aug. 

121.  Plated  brass.  Rev.  Yirtus  Aug. 

128.  Rev.  Jo vi  Propugnatori. 

129.  Large  brass.  Heads  of  Postumus  and  Hercules  side  by  side, 
and  on  the  reverse,  face  to  face.  cb. 

130.  Plated  brass.  A  woman  recumbent,  personifying  the  Rhine  ; 
Salus  Provinciarum.  “Safety  of  the  provinces.” 

131.  S.  Imp.  C.  Yictorinus  P.  F.  Aug.  Rev.  Yirtus  Aug.  cb. 

132.  Brass,  or  copper.  Rev.  Providentia  Aug. 

133.  Rev.  Pax  Aug. 

134.  Silver,  of  Marius.  Rev.  Concordia  Militum.  cb. 

135.  Rev.  SiE(culi)  Felicitas.  cb. 

136.  Silver,  of  Laslianus.  Rev.  Temtorum  Felicitas.  cb. 

131.  Gold,  of  Tetricus  the  elder.  Usual  titles,  cb. 

138.  S.  Rev.  Pax  aEterna.  cb. 

139.  Heads  of  Tetricus  senior  and  junior.  Rev.  aEternitas 
Augg.  cb. 

140.  Copper,  of  Tetricus  senior.  Fietas  Aug. 

141.  Salus  Aug. 

142.  G.  C.  PEs(uvius)  Tetricus  Caesar.  Rev.  Spes  Augg.  cb. 
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143.  S.  Same  reverse,  cb. 

144.  C.  Rev.  Pietas  AuGUST(orum).  Sacrificial  utensils. 

145.  Rev.  Spes  Publica. 

146.  Rev.  Prin.  Juventutis. 

XXXI Y.  CLAUDIUS  II.,  surnamed  Gothicus,  succeeded  Gal- 
lienus,  as  the  dying  choice  of  that  prince,  and  with  the  consent  of  the 
army  and  senate.  By  a  brave  onset  he  repulsed  the  daring  Goths, 
which  gained  him  the  above  surname.  Two  years  after  his  accession, 
and  at  the  age  of  fifty-five,  he  was  carried  off  by  the  plague,  a.d.  210. 

148.  G.  Imp.  Claudius  Pius  Felix  Aug.  Rev.  Victoria  Aug. 

149.  S.  Rev.  Pax  ExERc(ituum).  cb. 

150.  Small  brass.  Fides  Exercit. 

151.  Rev.  L^titia. 

152.  Silver,  of  Quintillus,  brother  of  Claudius,  who  assumed  the 
empire  upon  his  death,  but  retained  it  only  a  few  days. 

153.  Small  brass,  of  the  same. 


DIVISION  V. 

AURELIAN  TO  THE  END  OF  THE  WESTERN  EMPIRE, 

a.d.  270-475. 

XXXY.  AURELIAN,  general  of  cavalry,  succeeded,  a.d.  270. 
His  reign  of  five  years  was  employed  in  clearing  the  empire  of  the 
numerous  foes,  foreign  and  domestic,  who  had  for  years  been  threat¬ 
ening  its  existence.  He  was  entirely  successful,  and  the  Roman  rule 
was  everywhere  re-established.  He  was  a  severe  disciplinarian,  such 
as  the  times  required ;  but  his  severity  gave  ground  for  a  conspiracy, 
which  cost  him  his  life,  a.d.  275.  He  was  over  sixty  years  of  age  at 
his  death. 

3.  Middle  brass.  Imp.  Aurelianus  Aug.  Rev.  Concordia  Aug. 

4.  Small  brass.  Rev.  Virtus  Aug. 

5.  Small  brass,  of  Severina,  empress.  Rev.  Concordia  Militum. 

XXXVI.  On  the  death  of  Aurelian,  a  singular  contest  arose  be¬ 
tween  the  army  and  senate,  each  requesting  the  other  to  nominate  a 
successor.  Six  months  elapsed  in  this  generous  strife;  at  length,  the 
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senate  chose  TACITUS,  one  of  their  own  body,  seventy-five  years 
old,  and  of  exemplary  character.  lie  lived  only  six  months  after  his 
elevation.  The  historian  Tacitus  was  claimed  by  the  emperor  as  his 
ancestor. 

10.  B.  Imp.  C.  M.  CL(audius)  Tacitus  Aug.  Rev.  FELiciT(as) 
TEMP(orum). 

11.  R  ,ev.  A  woman  holding  a  purse;  Uberitas.  •  ‘'Plenty.” 

12.  Ilev.  Concordia  Militum. 

13.  Silver,  of  Florianus,  brother  of  Tacitus,  who  assumed  the  purple 
as  successor,  but  was  murdered  by  his  troops,  a.d.  276.  cb. 

14.  Brass,  of  the  same.  Yirtus  Aug. 

XXXYII.  PROBUS,  during  a  reign  of  six  years,  was  warring 
from  the  Rhine  to  the  Nile,  and  always  with  success.  In  a  recess  of 
peace,  having  set  the  soldiers  to  draining  a  marsh,  a  mutiny  was 
raised,  and  he  fell,  a.d.  282,  aged  fifty.  “In  civil  and  military  virtue, 
he  was  equal  to  any  predecessor.” 

17.  G.  Imp.  C.  M.  AuR(elius)  Probus  Aug.  Rev.  Securitas 
StECULI.  In  the  exergue,  Sis,  for  Siscia,  either  his  birthplace  or  the 
place  of  coinage. 

18.  Plated  brass.  Rev.  Romje  Aetern^e.  (lie  repaired  the  city.) 

19.  Small  brass.  Soli  Inyicto. 

20.  Rev.  Yictoria  Germ.  The  Germans  were  driven  from  Gaul 
with  immense  loss;  nine  kings  submitted,  and  sixteen  thousand  Ger¬ 
man  youth  were  taken  into  the  Roman  army. 

XXXYIII.  CARUS,  pretorian  prefect  under  Probus,  succeeded 

that  prince  by  election  of  the  army,  a.d.  282,  at  the  age  of  fifty-two. 

He  was  killed  in  his  tent  by  lightning,  in  a  campaign  against  Persia, 
« 

about  one  year  after. 

*/ 

26.  B.  Imp.  Carus  P.  F.  Aug.  Rev.  Spes  Publica.  P.  xxi. 

27.  Rev.  Pax  Exercit.  P.  xxi. 

XXXIX.  CARINUS  and  NUMERIAN,  sons  of  Carus,  succeeded 
their  father,  a.d.  283.  The  former  was  plunged  in  debauchery;  the 
latter,  a  virtuous  youth,  contracted  a  disease  of  the  eyes  in  grief  for 
his  parent,  which  obliged  him  to  travel  in  a  close  litter.  In  this  hid¬ 
den  place  he  was  murdered  by  his  ambitious  father-in-law,  Aper,  a.d. 
284.  Carinus  also  died  by  violence,  a  year  after. 
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29.  Small  brass.  M.  AuR(elius)  Carinus  NoB(ilis)  C(resar).  Rev. 
Principi  Juvent. 

30.  Piet  as  Augg.  (These  two  were  struck  before  the  death  of 
Carus.) 

31.  Washed  brass,  of  Magnia  Urbica,  a  lady  known  only  by  her 
coins,  but  supposed  to  be  the  wife  of  Carinus.  Rev.  Venus  Gene- 

TRIX.  Cb. 

32.  Brass,  of  the  same.  Rev.  Venus  Victrix. 

33.  B.  S.  I)ivo  Nigriniano.  This  deified  youth  is  supposed  to 
have  been  a  son  of  Carinus.  cb. 

34.  Base  silver,  of  Julianus,  usurper,  cb. 

35.  G.  Rev.  AuR(elius)  Numerianus  Nob.  C.  Rev.  Principi 
JUYENT. 

36.  S.  Rev.  Pi  etas  Augg.  cb. 

37.  B.  Imp.  Numerianus  Aug.  Rev.  Pietas  Augg. 

38.  Rev.  Providentia  Augg.  xxi. 

39.  Brass,  same  legends  as  the  gold  coin.  (No.  35.) 

XL.  DIOCLETIAN,  a  master-spirit,  though  born  a  slave,  re¬ 
ceived  the  empire  from  the  army,  a.d.  285,  at  the  age  of  forty.  The 
next  year  he  associated  MAXIMIAN  HERCULES  ;  and  in  292, 
the  two  called  to  their  aid  Galerius  and  Constantinus  Ciilorus, 
as  Caesars,  and  the  empire  was  divided  into  four  jurisdictions:  Dio¬ 
cletian  in  the  East,  Maximian  over  Italy  and  Africa,  Galerius  in  the 
region  between  the  Adriatic  and  Euxine,  and  Constantius  in  the 
West.  The  two  emperors  abdicated  in  305.  This  long  reign  was 
signalized  by  the  increase  of  despotism,  by  incessant  wars,  and  by  a 
systematic  effort  to  root  out  Christianity. 

41.  G.  Diocletianus  P.  F.  Aug.  Rev.  Joyi  Conser.  Augg. 

42.  S.  Rev.  XCVI.  Aq.  (Struck  at  Aquileia  in  Italy.) 

43.  Rev.  The  emperor  and  officers  sacrificing  before  a  camp. 
Virtus  Militum. 

44.  B.  Rev.  Jovi  Tutatori  Augg  “To  Jupiter,  Defender  of  the 
Emperors.” 

45.  Rev.  Genio  Populi  Romani.  Aq.  P.  “  To  the  Genius  of  the 
Roman  People.” 

46.  Rev.  Vot.  XX.,  within  a  wreath. 

6 
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47.  Concordia  Militum. 

49.  G.  Imp.  C.  M.  A.  Maximianus  Aug.  Rev.  Yirtuti  Herculis. 

50.  S.  Reverse  same  as  No.  44. 

51.  Reverse  as  on  No.  41.  cb. 

52.  B.  D(omino)  N(ostro)  Maximiano  Beatissimo  Sen.  Aug. 
“  To  our  most  blessed  lord,  Maximian  the  elder.’’ 

53.  Rev.  Genio  Augg.  et  Cjesarum  N.  N.  Ka.  (Carthage  mint.) 

54.  As  No.  47. 

55.  Imp.  Carausius  P.  F.  Aug.  Rev.  Pax  Aug.  This  remark¬ 
able  man  was  a  Roman  admiral  on  the  coast  of  Britain.  In  287  he 
seized  upon  that  island,  made  it  an  empire  for  himself,  and  forced  an 
acknowledgment  of  his  claim  by  the  Roman  emperors.  He  reigned 
with  eclat  for  six  years,  when  he  fell  by  the  hand  of  his  minister 
Allectus;  who  was  subdued  by  the  forces  of  Constantius,  two  years 
after,  295.  (The  coins  extant  of  these  two  usurpers  or  emperors 
are  comparatively  few,  although  they  are  of  considerable  variety  in 
device.  This  specimen  was  lately  dug  up  in  England.) 

XLI.  The  administration  now  presents  a  confused  multitude  of 
August!  and  Cmsars.  GALERIUS  and  CONSTANTIUS  CIILO- 
RUS  succeeding  their  patrons  in  305,  Severus  and  Maximin  Daza 
were  called  to  take  part  in  the  government.  In  306,  the  restless 
Max.  Hercules  returned  to  the  empire,  with  his  son  MAXENTIUS; 
Severus  was  made  emperor;  Constantius  died  (in  Britain),  and  his 
son  Constantine  took  the  rank  of  Caesar.  In  307,  Severus  died, 
and  LICINIUS  became  an  emperor.  308,  Maximin  Daza  assumed 
the  purple  in  the  East,  and  Constantine  in  the  West,  so  that  the 
Romans  now  supported  the  burden  of  six  emperors,  each  with  his 
court  and  camp.  Four  of  these  died  or  were  killed  nearly  at  the 
same  time:  Maximian  in  310;  Galerius,  311;  Maxentius,  312;  and 
Maximin  Daza,  313.  History  hesitates  to  decide  which  was  the 
greatest  tyrant. 

58.  S.  Constantius  C^s.  Reverse  as  No.  43. 

59.  Small  brass.  Rev.  Concordia  Militum. 

60.  Small  brass,  of  Theodora,  second  wife  of  Constantius. 

62.  Silver,  of  Galerius.  Maximianus  Nob.  C.  Rev.  A  camp; 
Virtus  Militum. 
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63.  B.  Imp.  C.  GAL(erius)  VAL(erius)  Maximianus  P.  F.  Aug. 
Rev.  Genio  Imperatoris. 

64.  Reverse  as  No.  45. 

65.  Brass,  of  Valeria,  wife  of  Galerius. 

66.  Brass,  of  Severus.  Rev.  Salyis  Augg.  et  (Less.  Fel.  Kart. 

67.  Do.,  of  Maximin  Daza.  Reverse  as  No.  63. 

68.  Small  brass,  of  the  same. 

69.  Brass,  of  Maxentius.  Rev.  Conserv.  Urb.  Suaj.  “Pre¬ 
server  of  his  own  city.” 

70.  Small  brass,  of  Romulus,  infant  son  of  Maxentius. 

XLII.  CONSTANTINE  the  Great,  succeeding  his  father  in  the 
West,  in  306,  had  but  one  colleague  or  competitor  remaining  in 
313.  LICINIUS,  his  brother-in-law,  reigned  in  the  East;  and 
after  various  collisions  and  compacts,  the  latter  was  forced  to  yield 
his  throne  in  323,  and  his  life  the  year  after.  Constantine  remaining 
sole  emperor,  restored  peace  and  solidity  to  the  empire,  built  a  new 
capital  (Constantinople),  and  established  Christianity  as  the  state 
religion.  He  died  in  337,  at  the  age  of  sixty-three. 

73.  G.  Constatinus  Magnus.  Rev.  Jupiter,  standing;  Jovi 
Con ser y atori  Augg.  TS.  B.  This  must  have  been  struck  before 
his  conversion  to  Christianity  (in  311),  or  before  his  open  avowal 
of  it. 

75.  Small  brass.  Rev.  Soli  Invicto  Comiti.  (The  sense  is  ob¬ 
scure.) 

7  6.  Rev.  A  camp ;  Proyidentia  Augg. 

77.  Rev.  Mars,  standing;  Marti  Conservatori. 

[There  is  a  rare  type  extant,  not  in  this  collection,  bearing  the 
monogram  of  Christ,  and  the  legend,  In  hoc  Signo  ViNc(es),  the 
Latin  version  of  Touto  Nika ,  (Gr.,)  “by  this  (sign)  conquer.”  This 
sign  was  the  appearance  of  a  splendid  cross  in  the  heavens,  which, 
as  he  affirmed  some  years  afterward,  was  presented  to  his  view,  near 
Milan,  on  his  march  against  Maxentius ;  and  to  which  he  attributed 
both  his  victory  and  his  conversion.  It  is  remarkable  as  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  Christian  emblems,  which  become  more  and  more 
common,  until  scarce  anything  else  appears  on  the  coins.  See  the 
series  of  the  Lower  Empire.] 
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78.  S.  FLAv(ia)  MAx(ima)  Faust  a  Aug.  Rev.  The  empress 
suckling  two  infants;  Spes  Reipublic;e.  Sirmium.  (She  was  the 
daughter  of  Maximian,  sister  of  Maxentius,  and  wife  of  Constan¬ 
tine.  Having  caused  the  death  of  Crispus  by  a  false  charge,  she  was 
condemned  by  the  emperor  to  the  same  fate,  32G,  after  a  union  of 
nineteen  years.)  cb. 

79.  Small  brass,  same  type. 

80.  Same  figure,  with  Salus  Reipublkle. 

81.  Juu(ius)  Crispus  NoB(ilis)  CiES.  Rev.  Yirtus  Exercit. 
Crispus  was  the  son  of  Constantine,  and  a  favorite  of  the  army;  but 
was  put  to  death  on  an  accusation  of  the  empress,  his  stepmother, 
326. 

82.  Rev.  ViCT(oriae)  L.etae  Princ.  Perp.  Sis(cia.) 

83.  S.  Fu(avius)  Delmatius  Nob.  Caes.  He  was  a  nephew  of 
Constantine,  and  governed  Greece;  killed  by  the  soldiers,  337.  cb. 

84.  Small  brass,  of  the  same.  Rev.  Gloria  Exercitus. 

85.  B.  Imp.  Lic(inianus)  Licinius  P.  F.  Aug.  Reverse  as  No.  73. 

86.  Small  brass;  same  reverse. 

87.  Reverse  as  No.  75. 

88.  Small  brass,  of  the  younger  Licinius.  (Put  to  death,  326,  at 
the  age  of  eleven  years.) 

XL  1 1 1.  The  empire  now  underwent  another  division  and  reunion. 
CONSTANTINE  II.  had  the  West;  CONSTANS,  the  middle  pro¬ 
vinces,  with  Italy;  and  CONSTANTIUS  II.,  the  East.  The  first 
fell  in  a  war  with  his  next  brother,  a.d.  340 ;  the  second  was  over¬ 
come  by  Magnentius,  350  ;  and  from  the  overthrow  of  that  usurper, 
in  353,  Constantius  II.  remained  sole  emperor,  finishing  a  long  and 
inglorious  reign  in  361,  aged  forty-four. 

89.  G.  No  legend  around  the  head.  Rev.  Constatinus  Caesar. 

90.  S.  Rev.  Yotis  XXX.  Multis  XXXX.  Ant.  (for  the  mint  at 
Antioch.) 

91.  Small  brass.  Constatinus  Junior  Nob.  C.  Rev.  Gloria 
Exercitus. 

92.  Rev.  Caesarum  Nostrorum.  Yot.  Y. 

93.  Reverse  same,  with  Yot.  X. 

94.  Rev.  A  camp ;  Providentia  Caess. 
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95.  G.  Constans  Augustus.  Rev.  Victoria  DD.  NN.  Augg. 
Tr.  On  a  shield  held  by  two  genii  or  angels,  Yot.  X.  Mult.  XX. 
(See  No.  101.) 

96.  B.  Rev.  A  soldier  holding  the  military  ensign  or  labarum,  on 
which  is  the  monogram  of  Christ.  FEL(icium)  TEMP(orum)  Repara- 
tio.  “The  restoration  of  happy  times.” 

97.  Small  brass.  Reverse  as  No.  95,  except  the  shield. 

98.  Const antinopolis.  Ilelmeted  head,  personifying  the  new 

city. 

99.  G.  Fl.  Jul.  Constantius  Perp.  Aug.  Rev.  A  shield,  with 
Vot.  XX.  Mult.  XXX.  Legend.  Gloria  Reipublical  Smnt. 

100.  Gold  quinarius.  Rev.  Victoria  Augusti.  Vot.  XXX. 

101.  S.  Rev.  V otis  XXV.  Multis  XXX.  Ant.  (This  inscrip¬ 
tion,  the  style  of  which  now  becomes  common,  is  a  brief  way  of  say¬ 
ing  that  the  emperor  has  renewed  or  accomplished  his  inaugural  vow 
twenty-five  times,  i.e.  has  enjoyed  the  title  of  Augustus,  or  Caesar, 
for  twenty-five  years,  and  it  is  hoped  that  he  will  complete  at  least 
as  many  as  thirty.  This  is  the  only  plausible  interpretation  of  Mult. 
XXX.  It  seems  but  a  feeble  compliment  to  a  monarch  ;  however, 
as  will  be  seen  by  the  next  coin,  as  soon  as  he  had  accomplished 
V otis  XXX.,  the  wish  was  ready  for  Mult.  XXXX.) 

102.  Votis  XXX.  Multis  XXXX.  It  must  be  counted  from 
the  time  he  was  created  Caesar  by  his  father  in  323. 

103.  B.  A  soldier  leading  a  child ;  Fel.  Temp.  Reparatio.  The 
favorite  legend  of  Constantine’s  family. 

104.  Rev.  Gloria  Romanorum. 

105.  Small  brass.  Constantius  Jun.  Nob.  C.  Rev.  A  globe  on 
a  pedestal. 

106.  Rev.  Gloria  Exercitus. 

107.  Rev.  Vot.  XX.  Mult.  XXX. 

108.  Silver,  of  Vetrania,  a  Roman  general  and  usurper,  in  Pan- 
nonia ;  reigned  ten  months,  cb. 

109.  Brass,  of  Magnentius,  a  more  formidable  usurper,  in  Gaul; 
reigned  three  years,  and  was  subdued,  after  refusing  a  share  of  the 
empire  offered  by  Constantius,  353. 

110.  Small  brass,  of  the  same. 
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111.  Silver,  of  Decentius,  brother  and  coadjutor  of  Magnentius. 

112.  Large  silver,  of  the  same.  The  Christian  symbol  behind  the 
head.  cb. 

XLIY.  JULIAN,  nephew  of  Const,  the  Great,  was  famous  for  his 
efforts  to  bring  back  the  empire  to  paganism,  chiefly  by  his  pen. 
Some  real  reforms  were  also  brought  about  in  the  government,  and 
the  manners  at  court.  But  the  desire  of  figuring  as  a  concpieror  led 
him  into  Persia,  from  whence  he  with  difficulty  effected  a  retreat,  and 
on  the  way  lost  his  life,  363,  at  the  age  of  thirty-two,  and  after  a 
reign  of  two  years,  counting  from  the  death  of  Constantius  II.,  or 
about  three  from  his  elevation  by  the  army  at  Paris. 

113.  G.  FL(avius)  CL(audius)  Julianus  P.  P.  Aug.  Rev.  Yirtus 
Exercitus  Romanorum.  Sirm. 

114.  S.  D(ominus)  N(oster)  Fl.,  etc.  Rev.  Yot.  X.,  Mult.  XX. 
Counting  from  his  Csesarship.  The  long  beard  recalls  the  derision 
of  the  citizens  of  Antioch,  where  he  wintered,  and  the  consequent  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  Misopogon,  one  of  the  emperor’s  literary  efforts. 

115.  Large  brass.  Rev.  The  sacred  bull  Apis;  Securitas  Rei- 
PUB(licee.)  Const.  Julian  was  partial  to  the  Egyptian  deities. 

116.  Small  brass,  of  the  same. 

111.  Small  brass  of  Helena,  wife  of  Julian,  and  sister  of  Constan¬ 
tius  II.  Securitas  Reipublicje. 

XLY.  While  the  generals  were  in  conclave,  the  soldiers  proceeded 
to  elect  JOYIAN,  a  subordinate  officer,  and  a  man  of  no  pretensions, 
lie  survived  his  elevation  only  seven  months,  a.d.  364.  Christianity 
was  restored  to  imperial  favor. 

123.  B.  D.  N.  Jovianus  P.  P.  Aug.  Rev.  Yot.  Y.  Mult.  X. 
Sirm. 

124.  Reverse  the  same,  except  the  mint-mark,  which  is  Sis.  (When 
these  pieces  were  struck,  the  imperial  vow  for  five  years  was  evidently 
just  assumed,  not  completed;  showing  that  these  dates  are  to  be 
variously  understood. 

XLYI.  ArALENTINIAN  I.,  son  of  Count  Gratian,  received  the 
empire  from  the  army,  and  at  their  instance  placed  his  brother 
YALENS  over  the  Eastern  provinces.  The  tendency  toward  a  divi¬ 
sion  of  Rome  was  thus  accelerated.  The  former  died  315,  having 
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reigned  eleven  years;  the  latter  survived  him  three  years,  and  was 
burnt  to  death  in  a  cottage,  where  he  had  taken  shelter  in  battle. 

129.  G.  Head  and  titles  of  Yalentinian.  Rev.  Victoria  Augg. 
Tr.  Ob. 

130.  S.  Rev.  Vot.  X.  Mult.  XX.  Ant. 

131.  Small  brass.  Rev.  The  Christian  cipher  on  a  military  stand¬ 
ard  ;  Gloria  Romanorum.  Sisc. 

132.  Rev.  Securitas  Reipublicje. 

133.  S.  Urbs  Roma.  Trps. 

134.  Small  brass.  Restitutor  Reipublble.  Sis. 

135.  Securitas  Reipublule. 

136.  Silver,  of  Procopius,  a  usurper  at  Constantinople,  cb. 

XL VII.  GRATIAN,  a  youth,  and  YALENTINIAN  II.,  a  child, 
succeeded  to  the  throne  of  their  father  in  the  West,  315.  On  the 
death  of  Yalens,  they  associated  the  famous  Theodosius,  of  Spain, 
who  was  stationed  in  the  East.  Gratian  fell  in  383,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-four,  while  on  the  march  against  a  usurper  in  Gaul ;  his 
brother  perished  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin,  in  392,  aged  twenty-one ; 
and  the  whole  empire  remained  to  Theodosius. 

137.  G.  Head  and  titles  of  Gratian.  Reverse  as  No.  129. 

138.  S.  Rev.  Urbs  Roma.  Tr.  Ps. 

139.  TB.  Rev.  Reparatio  Reipublic^:.  P.  Con. 

140.  Small  brass.  Rev.  Securitas  Reipublkle.  Sis. 

141.  B.  D.  N.  Magnus  Maximus  P.  F.  Aug.  Reverse  as  on  No. 

139.  A  usurper  in  Gaul,  who  maintained  his  power  four  years, 
383-87. 

142.  G.  Head  and  titles  of  Yalentinian,  jun.  Reverse  as  No.  129. 

143.  B.  Reverse  as  No.  139. 

144.  Smallest  brass.  Rev.  Salus  Reipublkle. 

XLVIII.  THEODOSIUS  I.  was  called  to  a  participation  of  the 
empire  in  379,  at  the  age  of  thirty-three.  He  became  sole  emperor 
in  392,  and  was  the  last  to  enjoy  that  distinction.  In  395  he  expired, 
after  an  illustrious  reign,  and  left  the  realm  to  be  divided  between  his 
two  sons. 

145.  G.  Head  and  titles  of  Theodosius.  Reverse  as  No.  129. 

146.  Small  silver.  Vot.  Mult.  XXXX. 
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147.  B.  Rev.  Reparatio  Reipub.  Sis. 

148.  Reverse  as  No.  131. 

149.  Small  brass.  Concordia  Auggg.  Sis. 

150.  Brass,  of  Flacilla,  empress.  Rev.  A  female  figure,  and  the 
Christian  monogram.  Salus  Reipublica:.  Cons. 

XLIX.  From  the  accession  of  Honorius,  in  395,  about  eighty  years 
elapsed  to  the  extinction  of  the  Western  empire.  The  period  was 
marked  by  a  succession  of  feeble  or  nominal  princes ;  by  the  daring 
inroads  of  barbarians ;  the  loss,  one  by  one,  of  the  provinces  of 
Britain,  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Africa ;  and  finally,  the  establishment  of  a 
Gothic  monarchy  in  Italy  itself. 

153.  Gold,  of  HONORIUS.  Reverse  as  No.  129.  (Died  in  423.) 

154.  S.  Rev.  Yirtus  Romanorum.  (A  remarkable  legend  for  the 
times.) 

155.  B.  Reverse  imperfect. 

156.  Silver,  of  CONSTANTIUS  III.,  associate  of  Honorius,  for 
seven  months  only.  cb. 

158.  S.  JOHN,  secretary  to  Honorius,  afterward  a  usurper  of  the 
throne,  425.  cb. 

159.  Gold,  of  YALENTINIAN  III.  Placidius.  Reverse  as  No. 
129.  (425-55.) 

160.  Silver,  of  Justa  Grata  Honoria,  sister  of  the  preceding.  Rev. 
A  figure  holding  a  large  cross  upright ;  Bono  Reipublicje.  Conob.  co. 

163.  Gold,  of  SEYERUS  III.  An  emperor  created  by  Ricimer, 
a  barbarian  general  in  the  Roman  service,  and  really  at  the  head  of 
affairs.  Reverse  as  No.  129.  (461-65.) 

166.  Silver,  of  iElia  Euphemia,  wife  of  Anthemius,  cb. 

168.  Silver,  of  OLYBRIUS,  emperor  for  three  months.  472.  cb. 

169.  Small  gold,  of  JULIUS  NEPOS.  Rev.  A  cross;  Conob. 
474.  Romulus  Augustus,  commonly  styled  AUGUSTULUS,  the 
last,  and  merely  nominal  emperor,  was  deposed  by  Odoacer,  475. 
The  Roman  empire  in  the  West  is  usually  considered  as  ended  at 
this  date. 
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DIVISION  VI. 

BYZANTINE  EMPIRE. 

At  the  death  of  Theodosius  I.,  a.d.  395,  the 'empire  was  divided 
between  his  two  sons,  Arcadius  and  Ilonorius,  the  former  ruling  at 
Constantinople,  the  latter  at  Rome.  Although  no  formal  or  abso¬ 
lute  separation  between  the  East  and  West  was  intended  by  this 
arrangement  (for  it  had  often  been  practiced  before),  yet  such  was 
the  ultimate  effect.  It  is  not  easy  to  mark  the  extent  of  the  later 
Roman  empire,  either  as  to  time  or  territory.  Even  after  the  im¬ 
perial  line  in  the  West  had  ceased  (a.d.  475),  there  was  more  or  less 
recognition  of  the  sovereign  authority  of  the  emperor  at  Constanti¬ 
nople,  by  the  barbaric  kings,  and  the  popes,  in  Italy;  and  Justinian 
(a.d.  534-553),  by  his  renowned  generals,  Belisarius  and  Narses, 
vindicated  his  title  to  that  region,  and  to  Africa.  The  crowning  of 
Charlemagne  at  Rome,  a.d.  800,  and  his  proclamation  as  Emperor 
of  the  West*  by  Pope  Leo  III.,  seems  to  be  the  most  decided  limi¬ 
tation  of  the  power  of  the  Eastern  emperor,  and  a  proper  com¬ 
mencement  for  the  distinctive  name  of  “ Byzantine”  “ Eastern  ”  or 
11  Lower”  Empire.  But  as  the  authority  of  the  monarch  at  Constan¬ 
tinople  was,  on  the  whole,  but  feebly  acknowledged,  and  more  feebly 
felt,  west  of  the  Adriatic  Sea,  from  the  time  of  the  division  as  above 
stated  (395),  there  is  a  propriety  in  dating  the  Byzantine  empire 
from  that  event ;  and  a  mixture  of  unfitness  in  still  designating  it,  as 
all  historians  and  numismatists  do,  as  the  Roman  empire.  This  is 
especially  realized  as  we  descend  to  the  last  days  of  the  Greek 
dynasty,  and  find  scarce  any  part  of  the  immense  dominion  left,  ex¬ 
cept  its  trembling  capital.  But  the  conquest  of  Constantinople  by 
the  Turks,  in  1453,  affords  an  undisputed  resting-point. 

*  This  title  has  precariously  descended  almost  to  our  own  day.  When  the 
Emperor  of  Germany  changed  his  title  to  Emperor  of  Austria  (a.d.  1804),  he 
dropped  the  old  honorary  suffix,  Romanus  Imperator,  But  historians  scarcely 
speak  of  the  Roman  empire  as  properly  continued  under  the  successors  of 
Charlemagne. 
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The  coins  of  this  division,  if  of  no  interest  as  works  of  art  further 
than  to  prove  the  extreme  degeneracy  of  taste  and  skill,  are  equal  to 
any,  as  curiosities,  and  as  illustrations  of  history. 

Although  the  series  takes  in  eight  centuries  of  time,  there  is  a 
general  similarity  of  tone,  especially  if  we  start  with  the  second  Theo¬ 
dosius  ;  so  that  one  may  be  sure,  by  a  casual  glance  at  any  of  them, 
that  it  is  Byzantine,  and  not  Boman  proper.  However,  they  fairly 
admit  of  subdivision,  and  it  is  not  a  forced  coincidence,  which  places 
the  line  at  a.d.  811,  about  midway  in  the  whole  series.* 

Previous  to  Michael  I.  (811-813),  we  have  these  peculiarities.  On 
the  gold  and  silver  (there  is  but  little  of  the  latter)  we  have  the  em¬ 
peror,  head  and  bust,  and  always  front  face;  on  the  reverse,  the 
monotonous  and  unjustifiable  Victoria  Aug.,  at  least  not  justifiable 
in  any  other  sense  than  that  the  Augustus  had  triumphed  over  his 
predecessor.  Within  this  legend,  on  a  high  throne,  the  cross  stands 
conspicuous  and  erect.  As  for  the  copper  coins,  there  is  not  much 
variation  from  the  colossal  and  unintelligible  M,  K,  or  I,  occupying 
the  field  of  the  reverse.  Occasionally,  when  the  imperial  power  was 
divided,  a  number  of  heads  or  figures  were  crowded  upon  the  coin, 
on  both  sides. 

But  from  the  accession  of  Michael  Rhangabe,  we  observe  a  new 
phase  in  the  coinage,  and  a  more  decided  display  of  religious  senti¬ 
ment.  The  bust  or  full  length  of  Christ,  signalized  by  the  nimbus, 
and  legend,  Insqs  xpisxqs,  NiCA(tor),  or  rex  REGNANTiipi,  or 
bASiLEqs  bASiLE(on),  expressive  of  his  pre-eminence  as  Conqueror, 
and  King  of  kings,  generally  occupies  one  side  of  the  gold  and  silver 
coins ;  on  the  reverse,  the  emperor  is  sometimes  alone,  and  some¬ 
times  shares  the  space  with  the  Virgin,  MHP  9¥,  (Mater  Theou, 


*  That  is,  by  leaving  off  at  about  a.d.  1300;  there  are  no  coins  certainly 
known  later  than  Andronicus  II.,  who  reigned  1282-1328. 

The  coincidence  is  more  remarkable  in  another  respect.  The  war  against 
the  use  of  images,  which  agitated  both  church  and  state  from  the  time  of  the 
edict  of  Leo  the  Isaurian,  720,  was  brought  to  an  end  about  800,  by  the  defeat 
of  the  Iconoclasts.  The  renewed  worship  or  veneration  of  images  was,  no 
doubt,  one  cause  of  the  marked  change  in  the  devices  of  the  coinage,  as  stated 
farther  on. 
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“Mother  of  God,”)  the  two  holding  aloft,  and  between  them,  the 
standard  of  the  cross.  The  imperial  heads  or  faces,  which  in  the 
former  series  seemed  to  follow  the  usual  human  outline,  are  here  fan¬ 
tastically  compressed  into  triangles  or  trapeziums.  As  we  near  the 
crusading  era,  the  figures  are  nearly  all  at  full  length,  standing  or 
sitting.  The  legends  also  have  completed  the  transition  from  the 
Latin  language  to  the  Greek.  On  the  copper,  the  vast  letters  M,  K, 
etc.,  are  nearly  superseded  by  inscriptions,  to  the  same  effect  as  above 
cited,  occupying  the  field.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  while  the 
reading  on  the  copper  is  quite  conspicuous  and  distinct,  that  of  the 
gold  and  silver  is  so  affectedly  minute,  that  a  modern  eye  can  scarcely 
make  it  out  without  a  magnifier. 

(It  should  be  here  explained,  that  we  continue  the  use  of  the 
numismatic  term  brass ,  in  the  lower  coinage,  although  copper  seems 
to  be  more  proper,  in  every  case.) 

8.  Gold,  of  ARCADIUS,  Emperor.  395-408.  Victoria  Auggg. 

9.  S.  Rev.  Virtus  Romanorum. 

10.  11.  Middle  brass.  Gloria  Romanorum. 

12.  Small  brass.  Virtus  Exerciti. 

13.  Very  small  brass.  Salus  Reipub. 

15.  Gold,  of  THEODOSIUS  II.,  son  of  Arcadius,  and  Emperor. 
408-450.  Imp.  XXXXII.  Cos.  XVII.  P.  P. 

16.  Small  brass.  Concordia  Augg.  Expresses  a  season  of  har¬ 
mony  between  the  Eastern  and  Western  emperors. 

17.  Gold,  of  MARCIA X.  450-457.  Reverse  as  Xo.  8. 

18.  G.  LEO  I.  457-474.  The  usual  reverse.  Victoria  Augg. 

19.  G.  ZEXO.  474-491. 

20.  G.  AXASTASIUS.  491-518. 

22.  Large  brass.  M. 

23.  Middle  brass.  K.  E. 

24.  Small  brass.  K. 

25.  Very  small  brass.  I.  By  this  series,  the  mysterious  initials, 
already  mentioned,  would  seem  to  stand  for  denominations  of  coin ; 
but  some  subsequent  instances  rather  oppose  this  inference. 

26.  Gold,  of  JUSTIX  I.  518-527. 

27.  28,  29.  Large  and  middle  brasses,  of  the  same. 
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30.  Gold,  of  JUSTINIAN  I.  521-565.  (Died  at  the  age  of  82.) 

31,  32,33.  Large  and  middle  brasses  of  the  same;  anno  xiiii- 
xvi-xviiii.  They  do  not  answer  to  our  preconceptions  of  the  era 
of  the  Civil  Code  and  Pandects. 

34.  Small  silver  coin,  of  GELIMAR,  king  of  the  Vandals  in 
Africa.  (His  kingdom  was  overthrown,  and  himself  captured,  by 
Belisarius,  a.d.  534.  He  was  honorably  treated,  and  provided  for, 
by  Justinian.)  d.  n.  rx.  gelima.  Head  of  the  prince. 

36.  Gold,  of  JUSTIN  II.  565-578. 

37,  38.  Large  brass,  of  Justin,  with  Sophia,  empress. 

39.  Large  brass,  of  TIBERIUS  II.  anno  yi.  578-582. 

40.  Gold,  of  MAURICE.  582-602. 

41.  42.  Large  and  small  brass,  of  the  same,  anno  x.-iin. 

43.  Gold,  of  FOCAS  (as  it  is  on  the  coins),  usually  spelt  Phocas. 
602-610. 

44.  Large  brass,  of  the  same. 

45.  Middle  brass,  Phocas,  and  Leontia,  empress. 

46.  Gold,  of  IIERACLIUS  I.  610-640.  Heads  of  the  emperor 
and  son. 

47.  Large  silver,  of  the  same.  (Weighs  100  grs.) 

48.  49,  50.  Large  and  middle  brasses,  of  the  same. 

51.  Silver,  of  CONSTANS  II.  641-668. 

52.  Gold,  of  CONSTANTINE  IV.,  surnamed  Pogonatus,  on 
account  of  his  beard,  which  is  conspicuous.  668-685. 

53.  Small  brass,  of  the  same. 

54.  Gold,  of  JUSTINIAN  II.  685-711.  The  loss  of  his  nose, 
with  his  throne,  occasioned  the  surname  of  Riiinotmetus. 

57.  Gold,  of  ANASTASIUS  II.  713-716. 

58,  59,  60.  Small  brasses,  of  LEO  III.,  the  Isaurian.  717-741. 

61.  Gold,  of  MICHAEL  I.  Rhangabe.  811-813.  Rev.  Head 
of  Christ;  ihsys  xristos. 

62.  Pale  gold;  the  same  head,  with  ic.  xc. 

63.  Large  brass,  of  MICHAEL  II.,  with  Theophilus.  820-829. 

64.  Gold,  ’  of  THEOPHILUS.  829-842.  Rev.  Heads  of  his 
sons. 

65.  66.  Large  brass,  of  the  same. 
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67.  Gold,  of  BASIL  I.  866-886.  Rev.  Figure  of  Christ,  sit¬ 
ting;  ihs  xrs  rex  regnatihm.  (The  spelling  of  those  times  was  not 
critically  exact.) 

68.  Middle  brass,  of  Basil  and  his  sons. 

69.  T 0.  Middle  brass,  of  LEO  VI.,  surnamed  the  Wise.  886-911. 
Bev.  LeoIi  eIi  <9eo  Basileos  romeoIi.  “Leo,  in  (or  under)  God, 
King  of  the  Romans.”  Basileus  was  then  considered  an  equivalent 
to  Imperator  or  Autocrator. 

71.  Middle  brass,  of  Leo  and  his  brother  Alexander.  LeoIi  s. 
AlexaIigros  (so  spelt)  bAsiL.  RomeoIi.  This,  as  in  the  previous 
coin,  is  an  inscription,  spread  over  the  whole  reverse  of  the  piece. 

72.  Gold,  of  ROM  ANUS  I.,  with  his  son  Christophorus.  919— 
944. 

73.  Gold,  of  CONSTANTINE  X.,  with  his  son  Romanus  II. 
911-959.  A  part  of  the  time  he  was  colleague  with  Romanus  I. 

74.  Middle  brass,  of  Constantine  alone. 

75.  Same,  of  Constantine,  and  his  mother  Zoe. 

76.  Same,  of  ROMANUS  II.  959-963.  Reverse  as  No.  69. 
f  78.  Gold,  of  NICEPIIORUS  II.  PIIOCAS.  963-969. 

79,  80,  81.  Large  brasses,  of  JOHN  ZIMISCES.  969-975. 
Large  inscriptions  on  the  reverse,  of  “Jesus  Christ,  King  of  kings,” 
with  slight  variety. 

82.  Same.  ic.  xc.  ni  ka.,  arranged  in  the  four  angles  of  a  cross. 
“Jesus  Christ,  the  Conqueror.” 

85.  Large  thin  silver,  of  CONSTANTINE  XII.,  Monomachus. 
1042-1054.  Rev.  The  Virgin  standing,  with  uplifted  hands. 

86.  Gold,  of  ROMANUS  IV.  1068-1071.  The  emperor  and 
Virgin  standing  side  by  side ;  the  latter  with  her  hand  on  the  em¬ 
peror’s  head.  Rev.  Christ,  seated. 

87.  Gold,  of  the  same,  and  nearly  the  same  devices. 

88.  Pale  gold,  concave.  Michael  VII.  1071-1078. 

89.  Pale  gold.  NICEPIIORUS  III.  Botoniates.  1078-1081 
The  emperor  at  full  length,  holding  the  globe  and  labarum. 

90.  Same,  in  gold,  except  the  emperor  in  half  length. 

92.  Gold,  of  ALEXIUS  I.  Comnenus.  1081-1118.  Aaexiw 
Jecttot.  Tty.  komnhmo.  “Alexius  Comnenus,  despot.” 
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93.  Gold,  of  the  same.  Rev.  Figure  of  Christ,  seated,  as  if  in  the 
act  of  teaching ;  holding  in  one  hand  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  the  other 
hand  uplifted,  ic.  xc. 

95.  Gold,  of  JOHN  II.  Comnenus,  surnamed  the  Handsome. 
1118-1143. 

96.  Gold,  of  MANUEL  I.  Comnenus,  surnamed  Porphyrogeni- 
tus,  “born  to  the  purple.”  1143-1180.  (It  was  somewhat  a  rare 
honor  to  be  born  to  a  reigning  emperor,  and  actually  to  succeed 
him,  the  two  conditions  recpiisite  to  this  title,  which  occurs  in  several 
instances.) 

91,  98.  Silver,  of  the  same. 

99,  100.  Small  brass,  of  the  same. 

101.  Middle  brass,  ANDRONICUS  I.  1183-1185. 

102.  Small  brass,  ISAAC  II.,  Angelus.  1185-1203. 

103.  104.  Coins  in  middle  brass,  bearing  the  head  of  Christ,  with 
ic.  xc.  on  one  side,  and  an  ornamented  cross  on  the  other;  they  are 
believed  to  be  of  the  brief  dynasty  of  Latin  princes,  or  Crusaders, 
who  turned  aside  from  their  way  to  Jerusalem,  a.d.  1203,  to  capture 
Constantinople.  They  retained  the  Byzantine  empire,  or  a  large 
part  of  it,  near  sixty  years.  The  throne  was  restored  to  the  Greek 
dynasty,  by  the  victories  of  Michael  Till.  Paleologus,  a.d.  1261. 

106.  Pale  gold,  of  ANDRONICUS  II.  Paleologus.  1282-1328. 
Rev.  The  Virgin,  with  uplifted  hands,  surrounded  by  the  walls  of 
Constantinople. 

101,  108,  109.  Small  silver,  doubtfully  ascribed  to  John  V.  and 
John  VIII.,  the  latter  of  whom  died  a.d.  1448,  five  years  before  the 
final  triumph  of  the  Turks. 

113.  A  leaden  seal  of  the  Byzantine  empire. 


MODERN  COINS. 

UNITED  STATES. 

The  second  general  division  of  this  work,  and,  in  fact,  the  main 
portion  thereof,  will  embrace  the  “  modern  coins  of  the  world.”  And 
first,  we  propose  to  give  a  chapter  upon  the  coins  of  the  United 
States.  In  so  doing  we  shall  not  confine  ourselves  to  a  mere  cata¬ 
logue,  as  is  the  case  in  other  portions  of  this  work,  but  shall  en¬ 
deavor  to  present  a  brief  history  of  the  coinage,  together  with  other 
matters  of  interest  pertaining  thereto. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this  object  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  give,  by  way  of  preface,  a  short  history  of  the  cur¬ 
rency  and  coins  of  the  American  Colonies.  In  the  latter  part  of  the 
subject  we  shall  confine  our  remarks  to  the  coins  contained  in  the 
cabinet,  except  in  so  far  as  is  necessary  to  elucidate  the  subject  under 
consideration. 

During  the  infancy  of  the  American  Colonies,  their  currency  was 
as  multifarious  in  its  character  as  in  the  ancient  time  of  which  we 
have  made  mention  in  the  introduction.  There  was,  however,  this 
difference  between  the  ancients  and  the  colonists :  while  the  former 
made  use  of  cattle  and  commodities  as  currency,  from  the  fact  that 
tlipy  were  too  barbarous  to  appreciate  a  more  refined  mode  of  con¬ 
ducting  their  mercantile  transactions,  our  ancestors  of  the  “  New 
World”  were  driven  to  that  resort  because  they  were  unable  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  currency  of  a  more  convenient  character.  From  the  time  that 
our  Pilgrim  fathers  landed  upon  this  continent,  they  were  treated  by 
the  home  government  more  as  enemies  and  exiles  than  as  loyal  sub¬ 
jects.  So  far  from  throwing  about  them  its  protecting  influence,  and 
thereby  building  up  the  commerce  of  the  Colonies,  the  home  govern- 
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ment  began  and  continued  the  policy  of  throwing  all  the  obstacles  in 
its  power  in  the  way  of  their  commercial  prosperity.  Iso  coinage 
for  circulation  in  the  Colonies  was  provided  for,  and  the  exercise  of 
the  right  of  coinage  by  the  colonists  themselves  was  treated  as  a 
treasonable  usurpation  of  the  royal  prerogative. 

For  these  reasons,  our  ancestors  were  driven  to  the  necessity  of 
using  the  produce  of  the  soil  and  the  stock  from  their  pastures  as 
their  media  of  exchange.  Peltry  also  was  one  of  the  first,  and  for 
many  years  the  principal  article  of  currency.  It  was  offered  in  great 
abundance  by  the  Indians,  who  were  very  ready  to  barter  it  for  “beads, 
knives,  hatchets,  and  blankets,  and  especially  for  powder,  shot,  guns, 
and  strong  water.”* 

In  most  of  the  Colonies  wampum  was  extensively  used;  and  was 
frequently  paid  into  the  treasury  in  payment  of  taxes.  In  the 
Colony  of  Massachusetts,  the  cattle  and  products  of  the  land  were 
received  at  the  treasury  for  a  like  purpose,  as  appears  from  various 
enactments  of  the  Colonial  Assembly.  Thus  in  1636,  an  act  was 
passed  relative  to  a  tax  assessed  upon  the  several  towns:  “It  is 
agreed  that  good  merchantable  corne  shall  passe  for  payment  in  this 
rate  at  5s.  the  bushell,  to  bee  so  delivered  at  Boston  at  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  the  Treasurer  to  bee  called  for  when  the  Treasurer  please.” 
And  again,  in  May,  1645,  in  regard  to  another  tax,  the  following  re¬ 
cord  occurs:  “This  levy  of  £616  15s,  each  towne’s  proportion  is,  as 
above  expressed.  It  is  determined  yt  (that)  each  towne  shall  pay 
ye  one  lialfe  of  their  rate  to  yc  treasurer  within  three  months,  in  cat¬ 
tle,  to  be  valued  by  three  men,  indifferently  chosen  by  ye  treasurer 
and  owner  thereof,  in  beaver,  money,  wheate  at  4s,  barley  at  4s, 
rye  at  3s.  6c?,  pease  3s.  6c?,  corne  2s.  8c?,  and  yc  other  lialfe  at  or  be¬ 
fore  ye  last  of  y°  first  month  next.”f  Musket  balls  were  also  cur¬ 
rent;  and  were  made  so,  in  Massachusetts,  by  an  order  of  the  court, 
as  follows:  “It  is  likewise  ordered,  that  muskett  bulletts  of  a  full 
boare  shall  passe  currantly  for  a  farthing  a  peece,  provided  that  noe 
man  be  compelled  to  take  above  12c?  att  a  tyme  of  them.” 


*  Felt,  Massachusetts  currency. 

-j-  Felt,  from  Massachusetts  Colonial  records. 
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In  some  of  the  other  Colonies,  especially  Virginia  and  Maryland, 
tobacco  was  used  as  a  medium  of  exchange,  as  well  as  the  articles 
above  enumerated;  and  “in  the  first  days  of  the  ‘Old  Dominion,’ 
tobacco  would  purchase  the  most  valuable  commodity.  From  100 
to  150  lbs.  of  it  bought  many  a  good  wife.”* 

The  earliest  coinage  for  America  is  said  to  have  been  executed  in 
1612, f  when  the  Virginia  Company  was  endeavoring  to  establish  a 
Colony  on  the  Summer  Islands  (the  Bermudas.)  This  coin  was  of 
the  denomination  of  a  shilling,  and  was  struck  in  brass.  On  the  ob¬ 
verse  was  a  Boar,  and  the  legend,  “Sommer  Island,”  with  the  value 
“XII.”  The  reverse  presented  a  ship,  under  sail,  firing  a  gun. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

In  considering  the  coins  contained  in  the  cabinet  collection,  our 
attention  is  first  arrested  by  the  “pine-tree”  money  of  Massachusetts. 
This  coinage  was  instituted  by  the  Colonial  Assembly  in  1652,  after 
the  fall  of  Charles  I.  and  the  consequent  establishment  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth,  with  Cromwell  at  its  head.  The  mint  building  was 
ordered  to  be  erected  upon  the  land  of  John  Hull,  in  the  City  of 
Boston,  by  an  act  passed  on  the  21th  day  of  May,  1652;  and  was  to 
be  sixteen  feet  square  by  ten  feet  high.  The  before-mentioned  John 
Hull,  who  appears  to  have  been  the  spirit  of  the  enterprise,  was 
appointed  by  the  same  act  to  be  the  mint  master;  and  it  was  “enacted 
by  the  authoritie  of  this  Court,  that  all  psons  whatsoeuer  liaue  libertie 
to  bring  in  vnto  the  Mint  liowse,  at  Boston,  all  bullion,  plate,  or 
Spanish  coyne,  there  to  be  melted,  and  brought  to  the  alloy  of  ster¬ 
ling  siluer  by  John  Hull,  master  of  the  sd  Mint!  &  his  sworne  officers 
&  by  him  to  be  coyned  into  twelue  pence,  six  pence  &  three  pence 
peeces,  which  shalbe  for  forme  flatt,  &  square  on  the  sides  & 
stamped  on  the  one  side,  with  XE,  and  on  the  other  side  with  XIM, 
Xld,  &  IIIc?,  according  to  the  value  of  each  peece,  together  with 


*  Felt,  from  Massachusetts  Colonial  records.  f  Hickcox. 

J  John  Hull  was  not  alone  in  this  enterprise,  but  had  associated  with  him 
Robert  Saunders,  to  which  the  court  assented,  and  the  oath  of  office  was  admin¬ 
istered  to  them  jointly. 
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a  priuie  marke,  which  shalbe  appoynted  euery  three  monethes  by 


the  Gouernor,  &  Knowne  only 
to  him  &  the  sworne  officers  of 
the  Mint.”  ******  “And 
the  Mint  Master  for  liimselfe  & 
officers,  for  theire  paynes  and  la¬ 
bour  in  meltinge,  refineinge,  and 
coyninge,  is  allowed  by  this  Court 


to  take  one  shillinge  out  of  euery  twenty  shilling  wch  he  shall  stamp 
as  aforesd.”  These  pieces,  as  a  reference  to  the  annexed  engraving 
will  show,  were  mere  planchets  stamped  with  the  letters,  etc.  provided 
for  in  the  above  act;  leaving  a  fine  margin  for  the  practice  of  clip¬ 
ping,  which  the  colonists  were  not  long  in  taking  advantage  of.  Con¬ 
sequently  it  became  necessary,  on  the  nineteenth  October  following,  to 
pass  a  second  act  for  the  remedy  of  this  evil,  by  virtue  of  which  shil¬ 
lings,  sixpences,  and  threepences  were  coined  of  the  following  type. 
On  the  obverse  a  pine-tree,  inclosed  by  a  double  ring,  containing  the 
legend,  “ masatiiusets  in;”  and,  on  the  reverse,  a  double  ring  as 
on  the  obverse,  containing  the  legend,  “new  England,  an.  dom.,” 
with  the  date  in  figures,  and  the  denomination  occupying  the  field 
within  the  minor  circle.  (See  Plate  I.  No.  1.)  Ten  years  subsequent, 
in  May,  1GG2,  a  twopenny  piece  was  added  to  the  coinage  by  an  order 
of  the  court,  which  was  of  the  same  type  as  the  larger  coins.  (See 
Plate  I.  No.  2.) 

This  coinage  was  not  discontinued  until  1G86;  yet  they  appear  to 
have  continued  the  use  of  the  same  date,  the  shillings,  sixpences,  and 
threepences,  all  bearing  the  date  1652,  while  the  twopenny  pieces  are 
all  dated  1GG2.  This  fact  is  mentioned  in  a  report  made  by  the 
officers  of  the  London  Mint  to  the  Commissioners  of  the  Iloyal  Ex¬ 
chequer,  relative  to  the  moneys  of  Massachusetts,  in  the  following- 
words:  “Though  they  have  continued  this  unwarrantable  way  of 
coyning  moneys  ever  since  ye  year  1G52,  yet  there  is  no  alteration  of 
date  appears  upon  the  coyne,  but  the  same  date,  viz  :  1652,  as  at  the 
first  coyning  of  them.”* 

After  the  suppression  of  their  mint,  the  Colony  of  Massachusetts 


*  Felt. 
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issued  no  more  coins  until  after  the  establishment  of  the  Confederacy, 
which  will  be  noticed  presently. 

MARYLAND. 

The  silver  coins  of  Lord  Baltimore,  Lord  Proprietor  of  Maryland, 
were  the  shilling,  sixpence,  and  fourpence,  or  groat.  The  dies  for 
this  coinage  were  prepared  in  London,  and  specimens  of  the  coins 
which  he  proposed  to  put  in  circulation  were  sent  over  by  Lord  Bal¬ 
timore  to  his  brother,  Philip  Calvert,  and  to  the  governor  and  coun¬ 
cil.  These  specimens,  together  with  his  lordship’s  letter,  were  laid 
before  the  council  on  the  “3d  of  March,  1659-60,”  but  were  not 
adopted  until  the  following  year,  on  account  of  the  troubles  occa¬ 
sioned  by  the  attempt  of  Governor  Fcndall  to  revolutionize  the 
Colony. 

The  coins  are  all  of  the  same  type.  On  the  obverse  they  present 
a  profile  bust  of  Lord  Baltimore,  with  the  legend,  “  clecilius  dns  : 
terra::  maria:  &  ct.”  (Cecilius,  Lord  of  Maryland,  etc.)  On  the 
reverse  are  the  family  arms  of  Lord  Baltimore,  the  value,  and  the 
legend,  “crescite  et  multiplicamini.”  (Increase  and  multiply.) 
(See  Plate  I.  No.  3.)  These  coins  are  all  exceedingly  rare.  There 
was  also  a  copper  coin  struck  at  the  same  time,  (not  in  the  collec¬ 
tion,)  the  obverse  of  which  was  the  same  as  the  silver;  but  on  the 
reverse  it  had  a  crown  beneath  two  flags,  and  the  legend,  “denarium 
terra:  maria:.” 

VIRGINIA. 

In  the  time  of  George  III.  a  copper  coinage  was  executed,  which 
was  intended  for  circulation  in  Virginia.  Of  this  there  were  two 
sizes  :  one  about  the  diameter  of  the  English  half  penny,  and  another 
somewhat  smaller.  The  obverse  presented  a  head  of  the  king 
laureated,  with  the  legend,  “georgius  hi.  rex.”  On  the  reverse, 
the  arms  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  Electoral  Dominions,  with  “  Vir¬ 
ginia,”  and  the  date  “1713.”  These  coins  were  finely  executed. 
The  head  is  evidently  copied  from  the  pattern  guinea  of  1772,  which 
was  the  finest  specimen  of  engraving  exhibited  upon  any  coin  of  that 
reign.  (See  Plate  I.  Nos.  8  and  9.) 
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HO S A  AMERICANA. 

In  the  reign  of  George  I.  coins  were  issued  by  order  of  the  British 
government,  which  are  believed  to  be  the  only  coins  ever  struck  by 
that  authority  for  general  circulation  in  the  American  Colonies. 
These  coins,  popularly  known  as  the  “Rosa  Americanas,”  were  made 
of  a  mixed  metal,  resembling  brass.  They  were  first  issued  in  1122, 
and  are  of  three  sizes,  the  largest  being  about  the  size  of  a  half  crown ; 
the  second  rather  smaller  than  the  English  half  penny ;  and  the  third 
about  the  size  of  the  farthing. 

Those  struck  with  the  date  1122  have  on  the  obverse  a  bust  of 
the  king  laureated,  and  on  the  larger  pieces  the  legend  stands, 
“georgius  d.  G.  mag.  BRi.  fra.  et  niB.  rex.  ;”  while  on  the  smaller 
pieces  it  is  “georgius  dei  gratia  rex.”  On  the  reverse  is  a  double 
rose:  legend,  “rosa  Americana,  1122;”  and  on  a  scroll,  the  inscrip¬ 
tion,  “utile  dulci.”  On  the  smaller  pieces  the  latter  inscription 
forms  part  of  the  legend.  Those  bearing  the  date  1123  have  the 
rose  crowned.  (See  Plate  II.  Nos.  5  and  6.) 

COINS  OF  THE  PERIOD  OF  THE  CONFEDERATION. 

During  the  period  of  the  Confederacy,  which  preceded  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  Constitution,  extending  from  1IIS  to  1181,  the  right  of 
coining  money  was  vested  not  only  in  the  Federal  Congress,  but  in 
the  different  States.  Many  of  them  took  advantage  of  their  right  by 
issuing  copper  coins — cents  and  half  cents. 

Vermont  issued  a  grant  in  June,  1185,  to  Reuben  Harmon,  Jr., 
giving  him  the  exclusive  right  to  coin  copper  money  within  that 
State,  for  the  space  of  two  years,  from  the  first  of  July  following. 
Under  this  grant,  Ilarmon  established  a  mint  at  Rupert,  and  issued 
cents  of  the  following  description :  The  obverse  bore  a  device  repre¬ 
senting  the  sun  rising  from  behind  a  range  of  hills,  with  a  plow  be¬ 
neath.  Legend.  “ yermontensium  respublica,  1186;”  and  on  the 
reverse  an  eye,  surrounded  by  diverging  rays  and  thirteen  stars. 
Legend,  “quarta  decima  stella.”*  (See  Plate  I.  No.  6.) 


*  Harmon  afterward  changed  the  type  of  his  coins,  as  follows:  Obv.  A  lau¬ 
reated  bust,  facing  to  the  right.  Legend.  “AUCTORi(tate)  VERMON(tensium).’ 
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Connecticut  issued  a  grant,  on  the  20th  October,  1785,  to  Samuel 
Bishop,  Joseph  Hopkins,  James  Hillhouse,  and  John  Goodrich,  au¬ 
thorizing  them  to  coin  coppers  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  ten  thou¬ 
sand  pounds.  This  grant  was  limited  to  the  term  of  five  years.  The 
mint,  however,  only  continued  in  operation  three  years.  These  have, 
on  the  obverse,  a  laureated  bust  adorned  with  drapery,  and  the  legend, 
“auctori  connec.”  On  the  reverse  is  a  female  figure  seated,  hold¬ 
ing  in  the  right  hand  an  olive  branch,  and  in  the  left  a  staff.  Legend. 

“ inde  et  lib.”  The  date  occupies  the  exergue.  (See  Plate  I.  No.  5.) 

New  Jersey,  following  the  example  of  the  two  preceding  States, 
issued  a  grant  in  June,  178G,  to  Walter  Mould,  Thomas  Goodsby, 
and  Albion  Cox,  authorizing  them  to  coin  copper  cents  to  the  amount 
of  £10,000.  There  appears  to  have  been  some  disagreement  between 
the  parties,  which  resulted  in  a  dissolution  of  the  partnership ;  for  we 
find  that,  on  the  twenty-second  of  October  of  the  same  year,  a  second 
act  was  passed  by  the  Assembly,  authorizing  Thomas  Goodsby  and 
Albion  Cox  to  coin  two-tliirds  of  the  amount  contemplated  in  the 
preceding  act.  Thus  two  mints  were  established.  These  establish¬ 
ments  appear  to  have  continued  in  operation  during  the  years  17SG, 
1787,  and  1788.  There  was  a  large  emission  of  cents  of  these  dates, 
and  they  are  now  quite  common.  The  type  was  as  follows :  Obv. 
A  horse’s  head  and  a  plow,  with  the  legend,  “nova  caesarea,”  and 
the  date.  Rev.  A  heart-shaped  shield,  and  the  legend,  “epluribus 
unum.”  (See  Plate  I.  No.  7.)  There  are  almost  countless  varieties 
of  this  coinage,  but  the  types  are  not  materially  different. 

Massachusetts  passed  an  act  on  the  17th  October,  178G,  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  establishment  of  a  mint  within  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts,  for  the  coinage  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper ;  and  in  the 
spring  of  1787  Joshua  Witheral  was  authorized  to  provide  for  the 
necessary  buildings  and  machinery.  The  first  regular  issue  of  copper 
coins  did  not  take  place  until  1788,* *  but  specimens  are  frequently 
found  bearing  the  date  1787.  The  latter  were,  probably,  trial  pieces, 
struck  during  the  time  that  the  machinery  and  dies  were  being  pre- 

Rev.  A  female  seated,  holding  an  olive  branch  in  the  right,  and  supporting  a 
staff  with  the  left  hand.  Beneath  is  the  date,  “1788.”  Legend,  “inde  et  lib.” 

*  Hickcox  and  Felt. 
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pared.  There  were  no  gold  or  silver  coins  issued,  although  the  act 
contemplated  the  coinage  of  such  pieces.  The  copper  coins  issued 
were  the  cent  and  half  cent,  of  the  same  type.  The  cent  has  upon  its 
obverse  the  American  eagle,  grasping  in  the  right  talon  a  bundle  of 
arrows,  and  in  its  left  an  olive  branch ;  upon  its  breast  is  a  shield, 
inscribed  with  the  word  “cent.”  Legend.  “Massachusetts,”  and 
the  date.  On  the  reverse  is  an  Indian  of  full  length,  with  his  bow 
and  arrow;  near  his  forehead  appears  a  single  star.  Legend,  “com¬ 
monwealth.”  The  half  cents  are  the  same,  except  that  the  shield 
has  the  inscription,  “half  cent.”  (See  Plate  II.  Nos.  1  and  2.) 
This  coinage  ceased  upon  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  or  at 
least  very  soon  after.* 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  the  colonial  coins,  it  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  notice  several  specimens  of  private  coinage.  These  were 
issued  by  various  individuals,  both  in  this  country  and  abroad,  during 
the  war  of  the  Revolution,  and  after.  As  they  are  of  a  general  char¬ 
acter,  we  shall  notice  them  in  the  order  of  date. 

1781.  North  American  Token.  Obv.  A  female  seated,  with  her 

left  hand  resting  upon  a  harp,  “north  American  token.” . 

“1781.”  Rev.  A  ship  under  canvas,  “commerce.”  (See  No.  33, 
Division  V.) 

1783.  In  1783,  a  silversmith,  named  J.  Chalmers,  of  Annapolis, 
M  aryland,  commenced  the  coinage  of  shillings,  sixpences,  and  three¬ 
pences.  The  shilling  has,  on  the  obverse,  two  hands  clasped  in  friend¬ 
ship,  and  inclosed  in  a  wreath,  with  the  legend,  “i.  chalmers,  an'- 
napolis.  ”  The  field,  on  the  reverse,  is  divided  into  two  sections,  in 
one  of  which  is  a  serpent,  and  in  the  other,  two  birds  holding  a  branch 

in  their  beaks.  The  legend  is  “one  shilling.” . “1783.”  (See 

Plate  I.  No.  4.) 

The  sixpence  has,  on  the  obverse,  a  star  within  a  wreath  of  laurel, 
and  the  legend,  “  i.  chalmers,  annapolis  ;  ”  and  on  the  reverse,  two 
hands  clasped  in  friendship,  upon  a  cross  potent,  and  the  legend, 
“i.  c.  sixpence.  1783.”  (See  No.  17,  Division  V.) 

*  It  is  said  that  coinage  was  continued,  until  the  copper  on  hand  at  the  time 
the  Constitution  was  ratified  was  disposed  of. 
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The  threepence  has,  on  the  obverse,  two  hands  clasped  in  friend¬ 
ship,  and  the  legend,  “i.  ciialmers,  annaps  and  on  the  reverse, 
an  olive  branch  inclosed  in  a  wreath  of  laurel,  and  the  legend, 
“ three-pence.  1183.”  (See  No.  18,  Division  V.) 

1183.  A  cent.  Obv.  An  eye,  surrounded  by  diverging  rays  and  a 
circle  of  thirteen  stars.  Legend,  “nova  constellatio.”  Rev.  The 
initials  “u.  s.”  inclosed  in  a  wreath  of  laurel.  Legend,  “libertas 

justitia. ” . “1183.”  (See  Plate  II.  No.  3.)  Felt  .speaks  of  this 

piece  as  having  been  current  in  Massachusetts,  as  though  it  were 
coined  in  that  Colony,  but  does  not  say  so  distinctly,  merely  con¬ 
veying  that  idea  by  implication.  Its  origin  is  unknown. 

1185.  Apparently  a  guinea,  restruck.  Obv.  A  female  seated  upon 
a  box  of  merchandise ;  in  her  left  hand  she  extends  a  pair  of  scales, 
and  supports  with  her  right  a  staff,  with  a  flag  partially  unfurled,  and 
surmounted  by  a  liberty-cap.  Legend,  “immune  Columbia.”  The 
date,  “1185,”  beneath.  Rev.  An  eye,  surrounded  by  diverging  rays 
and  a  circle  of  thirteen  stars,  “nova  constellatio.”  (See  No.  36, 
Division  V.) 

1181.  New  York  doubloon.  Obv.  “The  arms  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  as  found  on  the  great  seal  of  1111,  viz.:  The  sun  rising  from 
behind  the  hills,  with  a  representation  of  the  sea  in  front;”*  beneath 
is  the  name  “brasher.”  Legend,  “nova  eboraca  Columbia  ex¬ 
celsior.”  Rev.  A  spread-eagle  grasping  a  bundle  of  thirteen  arrows 
in  the  left  talon,  and  an  olive  branch  in  the  right ;  upon  its  breast  is 

the  United  States  shield.  Legend,  “unum  e  pluribus.” . “  1181.” 

This  is  said  to  have  been  “struck  in  New  York  by  Ephraim  Brasher, 
a  goldsmith,  whose  place  of  business  was  No.  1  Cherry  Street.  ”f 
(See  No.  31,  Division  V.) 

1191.  Kentucky  cent.  Obv.  A  hand  holding  a  scroll,  upon  which 
is  inscribed,  “our  cause  is  just.”  Legend,  “unanimity  is  the 
strength  of  society.”  Rev.  A  triangle  of  fifteen  stars,  connected 
together  with  small  rings  or  links,  and  surrounded  by  diverging  rays. 
On  the  stars  are  engraved  the  initials  of  fifteen  States.  Legend. 
“e  pluribus  unum.”  Mr.  Hickcox  states  that  this  piece  was  struck 


*  Hickcox. 


f  Ibid. 
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in  Lancaster,  England,  in  1791,  and  is  called  “tlie  Kentucky  cent,” 
from  the  fact  that  the  star  designated  K.,  for  Kentucky,  is  placed  at 
the  top  of  the  triangle.  (See  Plate  II.  No.  4.) 

FEDERAL  COINAGE. 

During  the  interval  which  elapsed  from  the  establishment  of  the 
Confederacy  in  1778  to  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  in  1788, 
coins  were  issued  not  only  by  the  several  States,  but  a  large  amount 
of  base  coppers  were  emitted  by  private  persons,  while  others  were 
foisted  upon  the  community  by  speculators  from  abroad.  These 
issues  had  a  deleterious  effect  upon  the  condition  of  our  currency ; 
and  the  attention  of  Congress  was  early  called  to  the  subject  of  a 
national  coinage,  as  a  remedy  for  the  existing  evils.  Another,  and 
probably  a  greater  difficulty,  existed,  in  the  fact  that  the  pound  of 
account,  which  was  at  first  the  same  as  the  pound  sterling  of  England, 
had  become  much  depreciated  in  value,  by  reason  of  the  excessive 
issues  of  paper ;  and,  as  these  issues  were  much  larger  in  some  Colo¬ 
nies  than  in  others,  the  pound  was  differently  rated  in  the  different 
localities. 

Note  : — In  expressing  sums  of  money,  in  writing  or  print,  the 
people  of  this  country  have  adopted  a  mark  called  the  11  dollar  sign ” 
($).  The  origin  of  this  mark  is  enveloped  in  considerable  obscurity. 
We  h  ave  little  doubt,  however,  that  it  was  intended  to  mean  “pieces 
of  eight.”  The  Spanish  dollar,  from  which  our  unit  was  more  imme¬ 
diately  derived,  consists  of  eight  reals  (the  real  being  the  unit  of 
Spanish  moneys) ;  and  the  common  name  of  the  Spanish  dollar  (at 
home)  is  “piece  of  eight,”  or  still  more  commonly,  “eights;”  the 
mark  being  merely  a  figure  8  crossed  by  the  plural  sign. 

This  sign  ($)  is  also  used  in  Portugal  for  expressing  millreis;  and, 
from  this  fact,  some  may  doubt  the  correctness  of  the  foregoing  ex¬ 
plication  ;  but  as  the  millreis  is  nearly  equivalent  to  the  old  Spanish 
dollar,  and  as  the  Portuguese  have  always  been  very  intimately  con¬ 
nected,  through  their  commerce,  with  the  Western  world,  and  espe¬ 
cially  with  the  West  India  Islands,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  a  sign,  which 
has  long  been  so  familiar  to  the  trading  community  throughout  the 
Western  hemisphere,  could  have  been  adopted  by  that  country. 
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As  early  as  It 82  the  preliminary  steps  were  taken  toward  the 
introduction  of  a  national  coinage.  “  Congress*  directed  the  Finan¬ 
cier  of  the  Confederation,  Robert  Morris,  to  lay  before  them  his  views 
upon  the  subject  of  coins  and  currency.  The  report  was  presented 
in  January,  It 82,  and  is  stated  by  Mr.  Jefferson  to  have  been  the 
work  of  the  Assistant  Financier,  Gouverneur  Morris.  The  three 
grand  benefits  which  have  been  secured  to  the  people  of  this  coun¬ 
try — the  establishment  of  a  uniform  national  currency;  the  rejection 
of  mere  moneys  of  account,  or  rather  making  them  the  same  with  real 
moneys  ;  and  the  adoption  of  a  decimal  notation — all  seem  to  have 
occupied  the  mind  of  the  Assistant  Financier.  He  first  labored  to 
harmonize  the  moneys  of  the  States,  and  found  that  the  y^^th  part 
of  a  dollar  (Spanish)  was  a  common  divisor  for  the  various  curren¬ 
cies.  Starting  with  this  fraction  as  his  unit,  he  proposed  the  follow¬ 
ing  table  of  moneys  : — 

“Ten  units  to  be  equal  to  one  penny. 

“Ten  pence  one  bill. 

“Ten  bills  one  dollar,  (about  two-thirds  of  the  Spanish  dollar.) 

“Ten  dollars  one  crown. f 

“The  report  contains  this  observation:  ‘Although  it  is  not  ab¬ 
solutely  necessary,  yet  it  is  very  desirable,  that  money  should  be 
increased  in  a  decimal  ratio ;  because  by  that  means,  all  calculations 
of  interest,  exchange,  insurance  and  the  like,  are  rendered  much  more 
simple  and  accurate,  and  of  course  more  within  the  power  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  people.’” 

A  large  amount  of  copper,  belonging  to  the  Federal  Government, 
was  then  lying  at  Philadelphia,  and  Mr.  Morris  assured  Congress 
that  if  this  plan  was  adopted,  a  mint  could  immediately  be  estab- 


*  The  portions  of  this  article  embraced  in  quotation  marks  are  compiled  from 
the  revised  edition  of  the  “Manual  of  Coins  and  Bullion,”  issued  in  1842  by 
Messrs.  Eckfeldt  &  Dubois. 

f  “  This  last  coin  was  to  be  of  gold.  He  apologized  for  introducing  the  name 
of  crown,  in  a  country  where  that  emblem  had  lost  favor,  by  stating  that  his 
project  was  to  have  on  the  coin  the  representation  of  an  Indian,  with  a  bow  in 
liis  left  hand,  and  thirteen  arrows  in  the  right,  with  his  right  foot  on  a 
crown.”  (Sjjctrks's  Life  of  Gouverneur  Morris,  i.  273.) 
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listed,  as  the  necessary  machinery  could  easily  be  constructed,  and 
persons  found  who  could  carry  on  the  operations. 

“The  subject  was  discussed  repeatedly  in  Congress,  but  no  further 
step  was  taken  until  1784,  when  Mr.  Jefferson,  on  behalf  of  a  com¬ 
mittee  appointed  for  the  purpose,  brought  in  a  report,  disagreeing 
with  that  of  the  Financier,  except  as  to  the  decimal  system.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  remarks  occur  in  this  document:  ‘The  most  easy  ratio  of 
multiplication  and  division,  is  that  of  ten.  Every  one  knows  the 
facility  of  decimal  arithmetic.  Every  one  remembers,  that  when 
learning  money  arithmetic,  he  used  to  be  puzzled  with  adding  the 
farthings,  taking  out  the  fours,  and  carrying  them  on ;  adding  the 
pence,  taking  out  the  twelves,  and  carrying  them  on ;  adding  the 
shillings,  taking  out  the  twenties,  and  carrying  them  on ;  but  when 
he  came  to  the  pounds,  where  he  had  only  tens  to  carry  forward,  it 
was  easy  and  free  from  error.  The  bulk  of  mankind  are  schoolboys 
through  life.  Certainly,  in  all  cases,  where  we  are  free  to  choose 
between  easy  and  difficult  modes  of  operation,  it  is  most  rational  to 
choose  the  easy  The  Financier,  therefore,  in  his  report,  well  proposes 
that  our  coins  should  be  in  decimal  proportions  to  one  another.’ 

“He  found  fault  with  the  unit  of  Mr.  Morris,  first,  on  account  of 
its  diminutive  size:  ‘A  horse  or  bullock  of  eighty  dollars  value 
would  require  a  notation  of  six  figures,  to  wit,  115,200  units;’ 
secondly,  because  of  its  want  of  correspondence  in  value  with  any 
known  coins.  In  lieu  of  this  the  Spanish  dollar  was  proposed,  as 
being  of  convenient  size,  capable  of  easy  actual  division,  and  familiar 
to  the  minds  of  the  people.  It  was  added,  that  the  course  of  our 
commerce  would  bring  us  more  of  this  than  of  any  other  foreign 
coin;  and  besides,  the  dollar  was  already  as  much  referred  to,  as  a 
measure  of  value,  as  the  respective  provincial  pounds.  Upon  this 
basis,  it  was  proposed  to  strike  four  coins,  viz.  : — 

“A  golden  piece,  of  the  value  of  ten  dollars. 

“A  dollar  in  silver. 

“A  tenth  of  a  dollar,  also  in  silver. 

“A  hundredth  of  a  dollar,  in  copper. 

“The  Assistant  Financier  conceded  something  to  Mr.  Jefferson’s 
views,  but  adherred  to  the  main  principles  of  his  own  scheme.  It 
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would  be  out  of  place  to  enter  into  the  arguments  offered  on  behalf 
of  each  proposition;  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  Congress,  in  1785, 
adopted  Mr.  Jefferson’s  report,  and  in  the  following  year  made  legal 
provision  for  a  coinage  upon  that  basis.” 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Congress  had  proceeded  thus  far  in 
the  establishment  of  a  national  mint,  there  appears  to  have  been 
some  difficulty  in  bringing  the  project  to  a  practical  issue;  and  in 
178*7,  we  find  the  Board  of  Treasury  reporting  several  propositions 
from  private  coiners  for  the  coinage  of  copper.  These  proposals 
were  referred  to  an  appropriate  committee,  who  reported  in  favor  of 
the  proposal  of  Mr.  James  Jarvis;  whereupon  Congress  instructed 
the  Board  to  contract  with  Mr.  Jarvis  for  300  tons  of  copper  coin, 
which  were  to  conform  to  the  standard  adopted  in  the  report  of 
Mr.  Jefferson.  The  devices  and  inscriptions  for  this  coinage  were 
also  regulated  by  an  act  of  Congress,  as  follows : — 

1787,  July  G.  11  Resolved,  That  the  Board  of  Treasury  direct  the 
contractor  for  the  copper  coinage  to  stamp  on  one  side  of  each  piece 
the  following  device,  viz.  :  Thirteen  circles  linked  together,  a  small 
circle  in  the  middle,  with  the  motto,  ‘united  states,’  round  it;  and 
in  the  center,  the  words,  ‘we  are  one;’  on  the  other  side  of  the  same 
piece  the  following  devices,  viz. :  A  dial  with  the  hours  expressed  on 
the  face  of  it;  a  meridian  sun  above,  on  one  side  of  which  is  to  be 
the  word  ‘fugio,’ and  on  the  other  the  year  in  figures,  ‘1787.’”  The 
words,  “mind  your  business,”  inscribed  beneath  the  dial,  which 
have  gained  for  this  piece  the  name  of  “Franklin  Cent,”  appear  to 
have  been  added  without  the  authority  of  Congress;  and,  indeed, 
some  pretend  to  say  that  it  was  done  at  the  suggestion  of  “Poor 
Richard”  himself,  and  hence  they  derive  its  popular  name.  The 
principal  foundation,  however,  for  this  opinion,  as  well  as  the  name 
applied  to  the  coin,  appears  to  be  that  “it  sounds  like  him.”  (See 
Plate  II.  No.  7.)  A  portion  of  these  coppers  is  said  to  have  been 
coined  at  the  mint  in  New  Haven,  of  which  Mr.  Jarvis  was  a  part¬ 
ner;  and  the  remainder  at  the  mint  of  Mr.  Harmon,  at  Rupert,  in 
Vermont,  whither  the  dies  were  transported  by  one  Abel  Buel,  who 
was  also  a  partner  in  the  New  Haven  mint. 
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NATIONAL  COINAGE. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  received  by  Congress 
in  September,  1787,  and  was  soon  after  submitted  to  the  several 
States,  who  were  represented  in  the  Convention  in  which  that  instru¬ 
ment  was  framed,  for  their  ratification.  In  this  instrument  it  is  ex¬ 
pressly  provided  that  Congress  shall  have  power  “To  coin  money, 
regulate  the  value  thereof,  and  of  foreign  coin,”  (Sec.  Till. ;)  and 
a  subsequent  paragraph  (Sec.  X.)  prohibited  the  exercise  of  a  like 
power  by  any  State. 

The  attention  of  the  first  Congress,  which  commenced  its  session 
on  the  4th  March,  1789,  was  so  much  engrossed  in  carrying  out  the 
designs  of  the  Constitution  in  the  formation  of  a  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment,  that  little  attention  was  paid  to  the  subject  of  a  national 
mint.  A  proposition,  however,  was  made  by  a  foreigner,  Mr.  John 
Mitchell,  for  the  coinage  of  coppers,  for  circulation  in  this  country. 
This  proposal  was  referred  by  Congress  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  who  re¬ 
ported  in  the  following  year  against  it.  Immediately  after  the  report 
of  Mr.  Jefferson,  Congress,  on  the  15th  of  April,  1790,  instructed 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Alexander  Hamilton,  to  prepare  a 
plan  for  the  establishment  of  a  mint.  Mr.  Hamilton  made  a  very 
elaborate  and  careful  report,  in  which,  accepting  of  the  dollar  as  a 
unit,  he  proposed  the  following  coins :  A  gold  piece,  equal  in  weight 
and  value  to  ten  units  or  dollars;  a  gold  piece,  equal  to  a  tenth 
part  of  the  former,  and  which  shall  be  a  unit  or  dollar;  a  silver 
piece,  which  shall  also  be  a  unit  or  dollar;  a  silver  piece,  which 
shall  be  in  weight  and  value  a  tenth  part  of  the  silver  unit  or  dollar; 
a  copper  piece,  which  shall  be  of  the  value  of  the  hundredth  part  of 
the  dollar;  a  copper  piece,  which  shall  be  half  the  value  of  the 
former. 

This  report  was  transmitted  to  Congress  on  the  28th  of  January, 
1791,  and  on  the  third  day  of  March  of  the  same  year  the  following 
resolution  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  was  passed. 
W  e  give  a  fac- simile  of  the  resolution,  bearing  the  original  signature 
of  Jefferson,  which  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Mint. 
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Congrefs  of  the  United  States: 

AT  THE  THIRD  SESSION, 

Begun  and  held  at  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  on 
Monday  the  fixth  of  December,  one  thou- 
fand  feven  hundred  and  ninety. 


jO  ESOLVED  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congrefs  affc?7ibled ,  That  a 
mint  fhall  be  eftablifhed  under  fuch  regulations  as  (ball  be  directed 
by  law. 

Refolved ,  That  the  Prefident  of  the  United  States  be,  and  he  is 
hereby  authorized  to  caufe  to  be  engaged,  fuch  principal  artifts  as 
fhall  be  neceiTary  to  carry  the  preceeding  refolution  into  effed,  and 
to  ftipulate  the  terms  and  conditions  of  their  fervice,  and  alfo  to 
caufe  to  be  procured  fuch  apparatus  as  fhall  be  requifite  for  the 
fame  purpofe. 

FREDERICK  AUGUSTUS  MUHLENBERG, 

Speaker  of  the  Houje  of  Reprejentatives . 

JOHN  ADAMS,  Vice-Prefdent  of  the  United  States , 

and  Prefidetit  of  the  Senate. 


Approved,  March  the  third,  1791. 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON,  Prefident  of  the  United  States. 


Deposited  among  the  Rolls  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary 
of  State. 


TH:  JEFFERSON,  Secretary  of  State. 
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On  the  second  of  April  of  the  following  year  (1792)  the  law 
“Establishing  a  Mint  and  Regulating  the  Coins  of  the  United 
States”  was  approved  by  the  President.  This  act  provided  first, 
that  the  officers  to  be  employed  at  the  Mint  should  be  a  Director,  an 
Assayer,  a  Chief  Coiner,  an  Engraver,  and  a  Treasurer,*  and  that  the 
coins  to  be  struck  should  be  as  follows : — 

“Gold — The  eagle,  of  ten  dollars,  to  weigh  270  grains;  the  half 
and  quarter  in  proportion;  all  of  the  fineness  of  22  carats,  or  917 
thousandths. 

“Silver — The  dollar,  of  100  cents,  to  weigh  416  grains;  the 

HALF,  QUARTER,  TENTH  Or  DIME,  and  TWENTIETH  Or  HALF  DIME, 

in  proportion;  the  fineness  to  be  1485  parts  in  1664,  or  892.4 
thousandths. 

“Codder — The  cent  to  weigh  264  grains;  the  half  cent  in  pro¬ 
portion.”  • 

Washington  immediately  proceeded  to  carry  out  the  intention  of 
this  act,  and  as  Philadelphia  was  then  the  seat  of  government,  he 
provided  for  the  erection  of  suitable  buildings,  by  purchasing  a  lot  of 
ground  on  Seventh  Street,  between  Market  and  Arch  Streets.  At  this 
time  the  lot  in  question  was  occupied  by  an  old  still-house  and  a 
frame  tenement  building.  Having  proceeded  thus  far,  Washington, 
on  the  first  of  July  following,  appointed  David  Pitteniiouse  to  be 
“Director  of  the  Mint.”  Rittenhouse  very  soon  thereafter  entered 
upon  the  duties  of  his  office.  The  necessary  men  were  employed,  and 
on  the  nineteenth  of  July  they  commenced  the  work  of  removing  the 
buildings  which  then  occupied  the  lot,  as  appears  by  the  following 
extract  from  the  first  record  ever  kept  of  the  “  Mint  operations .”f 

“1792,  July  19. — The  following  men  began  to  work  at  taking 
down  the  still-house.  To  Saturday  the  21 : — 

John  Maul  -  --  --  -.3  days. 

Jn°.  Christian  Glouse . 8  dito. 


*  The  office  of  “Melter  and  Refiner”  was  created  by  the  act  of  March  3, 
1795.  (Secs.  1,  2,  and  4,  Stat.  at  Large,  vol.  i.  p.  439,  chap.  47.) 

f  This  “book,”  which  is  a  small  memorandum,  the  cover  of  which  (if  it  ever 
had  one)  has  been  removed  by  the  “hand  of  time,”  is  now  among  the  archives 
of  the  Mint. 
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J ohn  Keyser 
Nicolas  Sinderling 
John  Biting 


2  dito. 

2  days. 
1^  dito. 


Mathias  Sumer  ------  1  dito. 

“21. — 8  carpenters  at  work  this  day  taking  down  the  still-house 
frame.” 

The  foundation  stone  of  the  Mint  was  laid  on  the  31st  of  July,  as 
appears  from  the  following  memorandum  in  the  same  book:  "1192, 
July  31.. — This  day,  about  10  o’clock  in  the  forenoon,  the  foundation 
stone  was  laid  for  the  Mint  by  David  Bittenhouse,  Esqr.”  As  soon 
as  the  ceremony  of  laying  the  corner-stone  was  accomplished,  the 
work  upon  the  foundation  commenced,  as  appears  from  the  subjoined 
memorandum:  “Four  masons  at  work  since  10  o’clock  a. m.,”  which 
appears  under  the  same  date. 

The  foundation  was  completed  and  ready  for  the  superstructure  on 
Saturday  the  25th  of  August  following,  and  the  framework  was  raised 
in  the  afternoon  of  that  day.  The  work  was  rapidly  pushed  forward 
after  this  date ;  and  the  building  was  so  far  completed  that  the  work¬ 
men  commenced  operations  “in  the  shop,”  preparing  the  internal 
arrangements,  such  as  bellows,  furnaces,  etc.,  on  Friday,  the  seventh 
of  September.  On  the  Tuesday  following,  six  pounds  of  old  copper 
were  purchased  for  the  Mint,  at  “Is.  3 d.v  per  pound — this  being 
the  first  “purchase  of  copper  for  coinage.” 

The  coining  presses,  (three  in  number,)  which  they  were  obliged  to 
import  from  abroad,  arrived  at  the  Mint  on  Friday,  the  twenty-first 
of  September ;  and  under  date  of  twenty-fifth  of  September,  the  same 
book  from  which  we  have  before  cpioted,  states  that  “Flute  began, 
after  breakfast,  triming  the  heavy  press.”  These  presses  were  put  in 
operation  in  the  beginning  of  October,  and  were  used  for  striking  the 
half  dimes,  of  which  Washington  makes  mention  in  his  Annual  Ad¬ 
dress  to  Congress,  of  the  6th  November,  1792,  as  follows:  “There 
has  also  been  a  small  beginning  in  the  coinage  of  half  dimes;  the 
want  of  small  coins  in  circulation  calling  the  first  attention  to  them.” 
Between  this  time  and  the  close  of  the  year  1792,  several  other  pieces 
made  their  appearance  from  the  Mint,  all  which  will  be  noticed  under 
the  head  of  “ pattern  pieces ,”  at  the  close  of  this  article.  The  first 
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regular  return  of  coins  from  the  Chief  Coiner  to  the  Treasurer  of  the 
Mint  took  place  on  the  1st  of  March,  1793,  and  consisted  of  eleven 
thousand  one  hundred  and  seventy-eight  cents. 

Before  proceeding  to  give  a  history  of  the  national  coins,  we  will 
state  the  different  changes  in  standard  which  have  taken  place  since 
the  act  of  1792,  as  it  will  be  much  more  satisfactory  to  the  reader  if 
that  portion  of  the  subject  is  presented  to  him  at  a  glance. 

Gold. — The  first  change  in  the  standard  of  the  gold  coinage  took 
place  in  June,  1834.  The  original  estimate  by  which  the  relative 
values  of  gold  and  silver  coins  were  determined  was  based  upon  the 
supposition  that  gold  was  worth  fifteen  times  as  much  as  silver. 
This  was  found  to  be  too  low,  at  the  market  value,  which,  though 
always  fluctuating,  was  nearer  sixteen  to  one,  upon  a  general  average  ; 
consequently  an  act  was  passed  on  the  28th  of  June,  1834,  reducing 
the  standard  of  the  gold  coins.  This  act  regulated  the  fineness  of 
the  gold  to  899^0  thousandths;  the  eagle  to  weigh  258  grains,  the 
other  pieces  in  proportion. 

This  standard  of  fineness  was  of  short  duration,  the  government 
having  decided  in  January,  1837,  to  place  the  fineness  of  the  coins, 
both  gold  and  silver,  upon  the  French  basis — nine-tenths;  conse¬ 
quently  since  that  date  the  fineness  of  our  gold  coins  has  been  900 
thousandths,  the  weight  being  the  same  as  before. 

Silver. — The  silver  remained  unchanged  up  to  1837,  since  which 
time  the  fineness  is  900  thousandths,  (except  for  the  three-cent  piece ; 
from  its  first  issue  in  1851  to  March,  1853,  the  fineness  was  750  thou¬ 
sandths;  weight  12|  grains,)  and  the  dollar  of  the  weight  4121- 
grains.  The  smaller  pieces  were  in  proportion  of  weight  until  March 
3d,  1853,  when  the  half  dollar  was  reduced  to  192  grains,  (which  is 
sixteen  pennyweights,  or  eight-tenths  of  an  ounce,)  the  smaller  pieces 
in  proportion,  including  the  three-cent  piece,  which  is  on  the  same 
footing  with  the  other  silver  pieces,  both  in  weight  and  fineness. 

Copper. — The  weight  of  the  copper  coins  was  reduced  before  any 
actual  coinage  had  commenced.  On  the  14th  of  January,  1793,  the 
weight  of  the  cent  was  reduced  to  208  grains,  the  half  cent  in  pro¬ 
portion.  A  second  reduction  took  place  in  1795,  and  on  the  26th  of 
January,  1796,  President  Washington  issued  a  proclamation,  as  he 
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had  been  instructed  to  do  by  law,  that  “on  account  of  the  increased 
price  of  copper,  and  the  expense  of  coinage,”  the  cent  had  been 
reduced  to  7  dwts.,  or  168  grains,  the  half  cent  in  proportion. 

By  the  act  of  February  21st,  1857,  the  composition  of  the  cent  was 
changed  to  an  alloy  of  88  parts  copper  and  12  parts  nickel ;  and  the 
standard  of  weight  was  reduced  to  72  grains.  The  half  cent  was 
discontinued. 

In  giving  a  history  of  the  coins  of  the  United  States  we  shall  not 

I  go  so  far  into  the  details  of  the  subject  as  to  take  notice  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  “varieties”  caused  by  cracked  dies,  the  addition  or  omission  of 
a  leaf  in  the  laurel,  a  larger  or  smaller  letter  in  the  legend  or  in¬ 
scription,  and  the  countless  other  minute  and  scarcely  definable  dif¬ 
ferences  which  are  found,  upon  close  inspection,  to  exist  in  the  coins 
of  nearly  every  year  in  which  they  have  been  issued.  These  little 
technicalities  may  be  important  to  those  collectors  of  coins  who  pay 
more  regard  to  the  selfish  desire  of  having  something  which  no  one 
else  possesses,  than  to  the  historic  or  artistic  interest  which  attaches 
to  a  coin.  We  therefore  confine  ourselves  to  an  illustration  of  those 
changes  in  the  types  of  the  coins  which  are  of  a  material  and  definite 
character,  and  which  are  produced  by  design  and  not  by  accident, 
introducing,  as  we  proceed,  other  facts  in  regard  to  the  coinage  which 
are  more  purely  historic  than  the  description,  and  which  may  be  of 
interest,  or  tend  to  throw  some  light  upon  controverted  points.  And 
we  may  here  remark  that  in  the  preparation  of  this  article  we  have 
obtained  (with  some  measure  of  labor)  a  large  portion  of  our  in¬ 
formation  from  the  private  records  of  the  Mint.  We  have  had  access 
to  the  “Bullion  Journals,”  which  exhibit  every  return  of  coins,  from 
the  Chief  Coiner  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Mint,  which  has  taken  place 
from  the  establishment  thereof  to  the  present  time.  We  have  also 
the  annual  reports  of  the  Directors  of  the  Mint,  as  inscribed  upon  the 
copy  books,  from  the  year  1795  down.  So  that,  whenever  we  have 
departed  from  the  popular  belief,  we  have  done  so  on  what  we  are 
bound  to  consider  the  very  best  authority,  placing  no  more  reliance 
than  is  necessary  in  the  surmises  or  generally  accepted  rumors  of  the 
day,  as  they  are  doubtful  authority,  and  oidy  to  be  accepted  where  it 
is  impossible  to  obtain  more  reliable  information. 
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Iii  regard  to  the  years  in  which  the  coinage  of  certain  denomina¬ 
tions  have  been  omitted,  we  have  prepared  a  table  showing  these 
omissions,  and  also  exhibiting  the  number  of  pieces,  in  the  several 
denominations  of  coin,  which  have  been  struck  in  every  year  since  the 
establishment  of  the  Mint  in  1793,  as  far  as  practicable.  There  are 
several  years  in  which  dies  were  prepared  and  specimen  coins  struck, 
but  not  generally  circulated,  which  do  not  appear  upon  the  records. 
These  pieces,  as  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain  them,  have 
been  set  down  in  the  table  as  “patterns,”  it  being  impossible  to  state 
the  number  coined.*  The  amounts  set  down  are  compiled  from  the 
Bullion  Journal,  and  are  consequently  as  correct  as  it  is  possible  to 
make  them. 

Gold  Coinage.  The  first  deposit  of  gold  bullion,  for  coinage,  at  the 
United  States  Mint,  took  place  on  the  12th  day  of  February,  1795. 
The  deposit  was  made  by  Moses  Brown,  merchant,  of  Boston,  Mass., 
and  consisted  of  gold  ingots,  amounting  to  two  thousand  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  seventy-six  dollars  and  twenty-two  cents.  ($2276.22.) 
Subsequently,  before  any  coinage  took  place,  several  deposits  were 
made.f 

The  first  return  of  gold  coins,  from  the  Chief  Coiner,  was  on  the 
31st  day  of  July,  1795,  and  consisted  of  744  half  eagles.  Eight  de¬ 
liveries  of  half  eagles  took  place  after  this  time  and  prior  to  the  17th 
of  September,  after  which  no  more  gold  of  this  denomination  was 
coined  during  the  year.  The  first  delivery  of  eagles  was  on  the  22d 
of  September,  and  consisted  of  400  pieces,  after  which  there  were 
four  other  deliveries  of  various  amounts.  The  entire  amount  of  the 
coinage  of  both  denominations  will  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  the  table. 

The  eagle  and  its  half  of  this  emission  were  of  the  same  type,  as 
follows:  Obv.  A  female  bust,  emblematic  of  Liberty,  facing  to  the 
right,  wearing  a  liberty-cap,  with  the  hair  flowing  loosely  about  it. 
Above  is  inscribed  the  word  “liberty,”  and  beneath  the  date 


*  As  we  have  had  only  personal  experience  as  our  guide,  there  may  he  pat¬ 
terns  in  existence  which  do  not  appear  in  the  table, 
f  The  first  deposit  was  paid  in  silver  coins. 
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“1795.”  To  the  left  of  the  effigy  are  ten  stars  in  a  line,  and  to  the 
right  five,  fifteen  in  all.  Rev.  An  eagle,  with  expanded  wings,  hold¬ 
ing  a  laurel  crown  in  its  beak,  and  grasping  a  palm  branch  with  both 
talons.  Legend,  “united  states  of  America.”  (See  Plate  III. 
Nos.  1  and  2.) 

1796.  The  gold  coins  of  this  year  have  sixteen  stars  upon  the  ob¬ 
verse,  eight  upon  each  side  of  the  effigy.*  The  first  coinage  of  quarter 
eagles  took  place  in  this  year.  The  first  issue,  which  was  made  on  the 
twenty  first  of  September,  was  of  the  same  type  as  the  eagle.  The 
amount,  however,  was  very  small,  being  only  G6  pieces.  Subsequently 
the  die  was  altered,  and  on  the  eighth  of  November  there  was  a  coin¬ 
age  of  897  pieces  of  the  following  type :  Obverse  same  as  the  eagle. 
(A  portion,  and  probably  a  small  one,  had  no  stars  upon  the  obverse.) 
Rev.  An  eagle  with  raised  wings,  holding  in  its  beak  a  scroll,  in- 
cribed  “e  pluribus  unum,”  and  grasping  in  the  right  talon  a  bundle 
of  arrows,  and  in  the  left  an  olive  branch.  Upon  its  breast  is  the 
United  States  shield.  Above  the  eagle  are  clouds,  and  sixteen  stars. 
Legend,  “united  states  of  America.”  (See  Plate  III.  Nos.  5  and 
6.)  The  other  pieces,  the  eagle  and  its  half,  were  not  altered  until 
the  following  year  (1797),  when  the  reverse  above  described  was 
adopted  for  those  pieces  likewise.  (See  Plate  III.  Nos.  3  and  4.) 

No  further  changes  were  made  in  the  devices  on  the  gold  coins 
until  the  year  1807.  In  this  year  it  became  apparent  to  the  Director 
of  the  Mint  (Robert  Patterson)  that  the  gentleman  who  was  then 
engraver,  Mr.  Robert  Scott, f  “though  indeed  a  meritorious  and 
faithful  officer,  was  yet  so  far  advanced  in  life  that  he  could  not  very 
long  be  expected  to  continue  his  labors  ;”t  and,  in  anticipation  of 
such  a  contingency,  he  employed  Mr.  John  Reich,  with  the  approba¬ 
tion  of  the  President,  to  act  as  assistant  engraver,  and  under  date  of 
April  2d,  1807,  wrote  to  the  President  as  follows:  “Mr.  Reich  is 
now  preparing  a  set  of  new  dies,  in  which  some  improvements  in  the 

*  It  was  the  original  intention  to  add  an  additional  star  for  every  new  State, 
but  it  was  concluded  to  abandon  the  practice  for  fear  that  the  stars  would 
become  too  numerous. 

|  Mr.  Scott  was  appointed  in  November,  1793. 

J  The  Director’s  letter  to  the  President,  under  date  of  March  25,  1807. 
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devices  will  be  introduced,  (adhering,  however,  to  the  strict  letter  of 
the  law,)  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  meet  with  public  approbation.” 
Half  and  quarter  eagles  had  already  been  issued  of  the  old  type.  At 
precisely  what  time  the  new  dies  were  put  in  use  we  cannot  ascertain, 
but  judge  that  it  could  not  have  been  before  the  latter  part  of  sum¬ 
mer,  consequently  there  was  issued  from  the  Mint  about  33,496  half 
eagles,  and  6812  quarter  eagles,  bearing  the  old  devices.  If  our 
conclusions  be  correct,  the  first  issue  of  coins  of  the  new  type  took 
place  on  the  30th  of  September,*  and  consisted  of  15,961  half  eagles, 
after  which  there  were  five  other  deliveries  of  the  same  denomination. 
The  new  coinage  was  of  the  following  description :  Obv.  A  bust  of 
Liberty,  facing  to  the  left,  wearing  a  liberty-cap,  upon  the  band  of 
which  is  inscribed  “liberty.”  Beneath  is  the  date  “1801.”  To  the 
left  of  the  effigy  are  seven  stars,  and  to  the  right  six,  thirteen  in  all. 
Rev.  An  eagle,  with  its  wings  expanded  in  flight,  the  United  States 
shield  upon  its  breast.  In  the  left  talon  it  grasps  three  arrows,  and 
in  the  right  an  olive  branch.  Above  floats  a  scroll,  inscribed  “e  plu- 
ribus  unum.”  Beneath  is  the  value,  “5  d.”  Legend,  “united 
states  of  America.”  There  were  no  quarter  eagles  issued  of  the 
new  pattern,  as  there  was  only  one  delivery  of  this  denomination  (on 
the  fifteenth  of  February,  as  above,)  during  the  year.  The  new  quar¬ 
ter  eagle  appeared  in  the  year  1808.  (See  Plate  III.  Nos.  7  and  8.) 

In  1813,  the  appearance  of  the  obverse  of  the  half  eagle,  which  was 
the  only  gold  coin  struck  for  a  number  of  years,  was  slightly  changed, 
the  head  of  Liberty  appearing  in  rather  better  flesh,  and  the  thirteen 
stars  arranged  in  a  circle  around  the  edge,  instead  of  being  at  the 
sides  of  the  effigy,  as  before;  otherwise  it  continued  the  sanie.f  (See 
Plate  IV.  No.  1.) 

Upon  the  change  of  standard  in  1834,  another  alteration  took  place 
in  the  type  of  the  gold  coinage.  Up  to  June  of  that  year  they  con¬ 
tinued  the  same  as  before,  but  the  change  of  standard  having  taken 
place  in  that  month  the  type  was  changed,  in  order  to  distinguish 

*  There  was  no  gold  of  any  kind  coined  at  the  Mint  after  the  middle  of  June, 
until  this  time. 

-j-  The  quarter  eagle  of  this  type  did  not  appear  till  1821.  (See  Plate  IV.  No.  2.) 
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the  new  standard  from  the  old  merely  by  sight.  The  obverses  of  the 
new  coins  were  very  similar  to  the  old,  except  that  the  liberty-cap 
is  removed  from  the  head  of  the  goddess,  and  instead  the  hair  is  con¬ 
fined  by  a  band  inscribed  with  the  word  “liberty.”  There  was  a 
peculiar  heaviness  also  in  the  old  style  which  does  not  appear  in  the 
new.  The  scroll,  bearing  the  motto  “e  pluribus  unum,”  is  omitted 
from  the  reverse.  (See  Plate  IY.  Nos.  3  and  4.) 

The  act  reducing  the  standard  was  passed  on  the  28th  of  June. 
Up  to  this  time  there  had  already  been  coined  74,709  half  eagles,  and 
4000  quarter  eagles;  50,141  of  the  half  eagles  had  been  issued  from 
the  Mint  on  the  thirty-first  of  March,  the  remainder,  including  the 
quarter  eagles,  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Chief  Coiner  at  the  time  the 
act  passed,  and  were  returned  by  him  to  the  Treasurer  two  days  after, 
on  the  thirtieth.  This  fact  makes  it  extremely  doubtful  whether 
there  was  any  issue  of  quarter  eagles  of  the  old  standard ;  as  it  is 
probable  that  the  last  return  would  be  immediately  re-coined  at  the 
reduced  standard,  as  they  would  yield  a  .considerable  profit. 

Some  time  elapsed  after  the  passage  of  the  act  providing  for  the 
issue  of  the  “Benton  Mint  Drops,”  as  they  were  popularly  called,* 
before  the  necessary  dies  could  be  prepared.  The  dies  for  the  half 
eagle  were  ready  for  use  toward  the  latter  part  of  August,  and  on  the 
twenty-fifth  a  coinage  of  98,075  pieces  took  place.  The  dies  for  the 
quarter  eagle  were  not  prepared  until  the  latter  part  of  September, 
and  on  the  thirtieth  18,400  pieces  were  delivered.  The  entire  coin¬ 
age  of  the  new  standard  consisted  of  058,028  half  eagles,  and  112,234 
quarter  eagles — there  being  no  eagles. 

The  next  change  of  type  took  place  very  near  the  end  of  the  year 
1838.  The  pattern  then  adopted  for  the  gold  coins  has  been  con¬ 
tinued  down  to  the  present  time.  It  is  as  follows :  Obv.  A  bust  of 
Liberty;  the  shoulders  undraped.  The  hair  is  looped  up  in  a  roll 
behind,  and  intwined  with  beads;  a  couple  of  stray  curls  hang  loosely 
upon  the  neck.  The  front  of  the  head  is  embellished  with  a  tiara, 
inscribed*  with  the  word  “liberty.”  Around  the  edge  are  thirteen 


*  Thomas  H.  Benton,  who  was  the  principal  advocate  of  this  measure,  ob 
tained  the  cognomen  of  “Old  Bullion,”  from  his  connection  therewith. 
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stars,  and  beneath,  the  date  “  1838.”  There  was  no  noticeable 
change  in  the  type  of  the  reverse.  (See  Plate  IY.  No.  5.) 

This  pattern  first  made  its  appearance  on  the  twenty-sixth  of 
December,  and  consisted  of  6700  eagles,*  and  on  the  thirty-first 
of  December  the  Chief  Coiner  returned  to  the  Treasurer  500  eagles, 
making  7200  eagles  of  the  new  type  issued  in  this  year.  This  pat¬ 
tern  was  adopted  on  the  half  eagle  of  1839,  and  on  the  quarter 
eagle  of  1840.  (See  Plate  IY.  Nos.  6  and  7.) 

In  1849,  two  new  pieces  were  added  to  the  gold  coinage,  viz.,  the 
double  eagle,  or  twenty-dollar  piece,  and  the  gold  dollar.  The  ob¬ 
verse  of  the  double  eagle  is  the  same  as  the  new  coinage  of  1838. 
The  reverse  has  a  very  small  eagle,  its  body  hidden  by  the  United 
States  shield.  From  its  beak  depends  a  highly  ornamented  scroll, 
inscribed  “e  pluribus  unum.”  In  the  left  talon  are  three  arrows, 
and  in  the  right  an  olive  branch.  Above  is  a  circle  of  thirteen  stars 
bathed  in  the  diverging  rays  of  the  sun.  Legend.  “  united  states 

of  America.” . “twenty  d.”  The  dies  for  this  coin  were  prepared 

in  the  year  1849,  and  one  piece  was  struck  therefrom  and  placed  in 
the  Mint  Cabinet.  (See  Plate  Y.  No.  1.)  The  first  issue  took  place 
in  the  following  year. 

The  head  on  the  obverse  of  the  dollar  of  this  year  (1849)  is  the 
same  as  the  other  gold  coins,  and  is  encircled  by  thirteen  stars.  On 
the  reverse  the  value  and  date,  “1  dollar  1849,”  are  inscribed  be¬ 
tween  two  branches  of  laurel,  crossed.  Legend,  “united  states  of 
America.”  Of  this  denomination  there  was  a  large  issue.  (See  Plate 
Y.  No.  2.) 

This  dollar,  after  a  few  years  trial,  was  found  to  be  rather  small  in 
diameter,  and  many  complaints  were  made  against  it  on  that  account. 
Consequently,  in  1854  an  alteration  in  the  size  was  determined 
upon.  The  enlarged  dollar  of  this  year  (1854)  has,  as  its  emblem  of 
Liberty,  a  beautiful  Indian  head  crowned  with  feathers.  The  band  in 
which  the  feathers  are  confined  is  inscribed  with  the  word  “liberty.” 
Legend,  “united  states  of  America.”  On  the  reverse  is’inscribed 
“  1  dollar  1854”  within  a  wreath  of  cereals.  This  dollar  being 


*  This  was  the  first  coinage  of  this  denomination  since  the  year  1804. 
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considerably  larger  in  diameter  than  the  old  piece,  has  a  propor¬ 
tionate  decrease  in  thickness.  (See  Plate  Y.  No.  3.) 

This  year  also  witnessed  the  advent  of  another  new  coin — the  three- 
dollar  piece.  This  coin  has  upon  its  obverse  an  Indian  head  much 
more  graceful  in  appearance  than  any  effigy  which  ever  before  graced 
an  American  coin.  Like  the  dollar,  it  has  a  feathered  crown  in¬ 
scribed  with  the  word  “liberty;”  but  this  crown  is  quite  an  improve¬ 
ment  upon  the  former.  Otherwise  it  is  merely  an  enlargement  of  the 
dollar.  (See  Plate  V.  No.  5.)  This  is  the  last  change  in  the  gold 
coinage  of  the  United  States  which  we  have  to  notice,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  a  slight  alteration  in  the  dollar  of  1856,  to  make  it  corre¬ 
spond  with  the  type  of  the  three-dollar  piece.  (See  Plate  Y.  No.  4.) 

Silver  Coinage.  The  first  deposit  of  silver  bullion  for  coinage 
took  place  on  the  18th  day  of  July,  It 94.  The  deposit  was  made 
by  the  Bank  of  Maryland,  and  consisted  of  “coins  of  France,” 
amounting  to  eighty  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifteen  dollars 
seventy-three  cents  and  five-tenths  ($80,715.73.5.) 

The  first  return  of  silver  coins  from  the  Chief  Coiner  to  the  Trea¬ 
surer  was  made  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  October,  and  comprised  1758 
dollars.  The  second  delivery  was  on  the  first  day  of  December,  and 
consisted  of  5300  half  dollars.  This  embraced  the  entire  silver  coin¬ 
age  of  the  year.  There  was  a  small  coinage  of  half  dimes,  but  they 
were  only  struck  as  pattern  pieces,  for  the  purpose  of  trying  the  dies, 
and  were  not  regularly  issued.  The  types  were  as  follows:  Obv. 
A  head  of  Liberty,  facing  to  the  right,  with  flowing  hair.  Above 
was  the  word  “liberty,”  and  beneath  the  date  “1794.”  To  the  left 
of  the  effigy  were  eight  stars,  and  to  the  right  seven,  fifteen  in  all. 
On  the  reverse  was  an  eagle  with  raised  wings,  encircled  by  branches 
of  laurel,  crossed.  Legend,  “united  states  of  America.”  On  the 
edge  of  the  dollar  was  inscribed  “hundred  [3  00  O  EED  *  *  cents 
*  i  —  1  O  *  ONE  ^  *  DOLLAR  s(c  *  OR  ^  ^  UNIT  j  -H  j  — 1  ^  >(;.  ”  (See 

Plate  Y.  No.  8.)  The  half  dollar,  of  the  same  type,  has  on  the  edge 
“  FIFTY  *  *  LEIOEE!  CENTS  *  *  *  *  OR  *  FE  HALF  *  *  A  *  *  DOLLAR  *  * 
EEJGE3©*©**.”  (See  Plate  YI.  No.  1.) 

In  the  following  year  (1795)  a  change  took  place  in  the  type  of 
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the  dollar.  Henry  Wm.  He  Sausure  was  appointed  to  the  Direc¬ 
torship  of  the  Mint  on  the  eleventh  of  July;  and  it  is  probable  that 
the  alteration  was  made  soon  after.  Mr.  De  Sausure  resigned  his 
office  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  October  following,  after  which  date  there 
was  no  further  coinage  of  dollars  during  the  year;  and,  as  there  is 
no  very  great  difference  in  the  degrees  of  rarity  of  the  two  varieties 
of  this  year,  we  are  forced  to  believe  that  there  was  a  large  emission 
of  the  new  type,  which  would  place  the  date  of  its  first  coinage  early 
in  August.  The  obverse  has  a  full  bust  of  Liberty,  adorned  with 
drapery ;  from  beneath  the  hair  appears  a  ribbon,  which  is  tied  in  a 
bow  behind.  The  reverse  has  an  eagle  with  expanded  wings,  stand¬ 
ing  upon  clouds,  between  branches  of  laurel  and  lily,  crossed.  Other¬ 
wise  it  is  the  same  as  before.  (See  Plate  YI.  No.  2.)  The  first 
return  of  half  dimes  took  place  on  the  thirtieth  of  March,  amounting 
to  7756  pieces.  They  are  of  the  same  type  as  the  dollars  of  1794, 
but  have  a  grained  edge.  (See  Plate  YII.  No.  2.) 

In  the  year  1796,  the  quarter  dollar  and  dime  were  added  to  the 
coinage.  The  first  delivery  of  the  former  occurred  on  the  ninth  of 
April,  amounting  to  1800  pieces,  while  the  first  coinage  of  the  dime 
took  place  on  the  eighteenth  of  January,  amounting  to  14,520  pieces. 
They  are  the  same  pattern  as  the  new  dollar  of  1795,  but  have  grained 
edges.  (See  Plate  YI.  Nos.  4  and  6.) 

The  silver  coins  of  1797  have  sixteen  stars — one  star  for  each 
State.  Tennessee,  the  sixteenth  State,  was  admitted  into  the  Union 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  preceding  year.  (See  Plate  YI.  No.  3.) 

In  1798,  however,  for  the  reason  stated  in  another  place,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  stars  was  reduced  to  thirteen,  being  emblematic  of  the  original 
thirteen  States.  The  reverses  of  the  dollar  and  dime,  which  were 
the  only  silver  pieces  coined  in  this  year,  underwent  an  entire  change, 
as  follows :  An  eagle  with  raised  wings,  bearing  the  United  States 
shield  upon  its  breast.  From  its  beak  floats  a  scroll,  inscribed 
“E  rLURiBUS  xjnum.”  In  the  right  talon  it  grasps  a  bundle  of  thir¬ 
teen  arrows,  and  in  the  left,  an  olive  branch.  Above  are  clouds  and 
thirteen  stars.  Legend,  “united  states  of  America.”*  (See  Plate 
YI.  No.  7,  and  Plate  YII.  No.  1.) 


*  For  a  half  dollar  of  this  type,  see  Flate  YII.  No.  3. 
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There  is  much  dispute  among  numismatists  in  regard  to  the  coin¬ 
age  of  dollars  in  the  year  1805.  It  is  often  contended  that  321 
pieces  were  struck;  and,  in  fact,  the  Director’s  Report  of  that  year  is 
the  authority  for  the  statement.  In  “Bullion  Journal  A,”  we  find 
the  following  entry  on  page  363,  under  date  of  June  28,  1805.  We 
give  the  entry  as  it  stands  upon  the  Journal : — 

“  Silver  Coinage . Dr.  to  Chief  Coiner  his  account  of  silver 

received  from  him  in  pursuance  of  a  warrant  of  the  Director 
No.  349. 

“34,000  Quarter  dollars. 

“321  Dollars ,  being  found  amongst  Spanish  dollars  brought  to  the 
Mint.  ” 

This  entry  settles  the  question,  that  the  issue  of  that  number  of 
pieces  took  place;  and  also,  that  they  were  not  dollars  of  1805,  but 
of  previous  dates. 

No  further  change  of  importance  took  place  until  the  employment 
of  Mr.  Reich,  as  Assistant  Engraver,  in  1801,  who,  as  before  stated, 
immediately  commenced  the  preparation  of  new  dies.  Up  to  the 
time  the  new  die  made  its  appearance  there  had  been  issued  from  the 
Mint  about  301,016  half  dollars,  220,643  quarter  dollars,  and  165,000 
dimes  of  the  old  type.  The  attention  of  the  Assistant  Engraver, 
which  appears  to  have  been  first  directed  to  the  silver  coins,  seems 
to  have  been  confined  to  the  preparation  of  dies  for  the  half  dollar 
only,  as  we  find  that  there  was  no  coinage  of  the  smaller  denomina¬ 
tions  after  the  time  above  alluded  to.  The  emission  of  half  dollars 
of  the  new  type  was  very  large,  as  a  reference  to  the  table  will  show. 
The  new  die  is  described  as  follows :  Obv.  A  bust  of  Liberty,  with 
the  Roman  mantle,  facing  to  the  left.  Upon  the  head  is  a  liberty- 
cap,  inscribed  with  the  word  “liberty.’’  The  hair  falls  gracefully 
over  the  shoulders.  Upon  the  left  of  the  effigy  are  seven  stars,  and 
to  the  right  six,  thirteen  in  all.  Beneath  is  the  date  “  1807.”  Rev. 
An  eagle,  with  its  wings  expanded  in  flight,  grasping  three  arrows 
in  the  left,  and  an  olive  branch  in  the  right  talon.  Upon  its  breast 
is  suspended  the  United  States  shield.  The  motto,  “e  pluribus 
unum,”  floats  upon  a  scroll  above.  Legend,  “united  states  of 
America.” . “50  o.”  On  the  edge  is  inscribed  “fifty  cents  or 
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half  A  dollar;”  the  ornaments  being  omitted.*  (See  Plate  VII. 
No.  4.) 

In  1831,  a  very  marked  change  occurred  in  the  quarter  dollar,  the 
diameter  having  been  considerably  reduced,  with  a  consequent  in¬ 
crease  in  thickness.  The  change  of  type,  however,  only  affected  the 
size  of  the  devices,  which  were  reduced  to  correspond  with  the  size 
of  the  coin,  and  the  omission  from  the  reverse  of  the  scroll  bearing 
the  motto  “e  pluribus  unum.”  (See  Plate  VIII.  No.  3.) 

The  other  silver  coins  remained  unchanged  until  the  year  1836. 
In  this  year,  the  dollar,  which  had  not  been  coined  since  the  year 
1804,  again  made  its  appearance,  but  this  time  in  an  entire  new  cos¬ 
tume.  On  the  obverse  it  presents  the  goddess  of  Liberty  seated  upon 
a  rock,  supporting  with  her  right  hand  the  United  States  shield, 
across  which  floats  a  scroll,  inscribed  “liberty;”  and  with  her  left, 
the  staff  and  liberty-cap. f  Beneath  is  the  date  “1836.”  On  the 
reverse  is  an  eagle  in  flight,  facing  to  the  left,  surrounded  by  twenty- 
six  stars,  of  different  magnitudes,  according  to  the  size  of  the  States 

which  they  represent. J  Legend,  “united  states  of  America.” . 

“Gone  dollar©.”  The  dies  for  this  coinage  were  designed  and 
engraved  by  Mr.  Christian  Gobrecht,  whose  name  appears  upon  the 
base  which  supports  the  effigy  of  Liberty.  The  edge  is  perfectly 
plain.  There  was  a  coinage  of  1000  pieces,  which  were  returned  to 
the  Treasurer  on  the  thirty-first  day  of  December.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  they  were  intended  merely  as  specimen  pieces,  being 
issued  for  the  purpose  of  courting  public  approbation.  (See  Plate 
VIII.  No.  1.)  A  change  also  occurs  in  the  half  dollar  of  this  year, 
similar  to  that  made  in  the  quarter  dollar  of  1831.  The  value,  on 
the  reverse,  is  in  full,  “50  cents,”  instead  of  “50  c.,”  as  before. 
The  new  half  dollar  has  a  grained  edge  also.  This  change  took 
place  near  the  end  of  the  year,  so  that  there  are  specimens  of  both 

*  The  quarter  dollar  was  not  issued  for  a  number  of  years,  but  appeared  in 
the  new  dress,  for  the  first  time,  in  1815.  The  half  dime  did  not  appear  until 
1829.  (See  Plate  VII.  No.  7.) 

-j-  This  effigy  has  graced  our  coinage  ever  since,  to  the  present  day. 

J  The  twenty-sixth  star  was  intended  for  Michigan,  which  was  then  an  appli¬ 
cant  for  admission  into  the  Union,  but  was  not  admitted  until  the  beginning  of 
the  following  year. 
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the  old  and  new  type.  (See  Plate  VIII.  No.  2.)  The  dime  and  half 
dime  were  unchanged. 

The  two  latter  pieces  were  altered  in  the  following  year  (1831), 
but  not  until  a  large  issue  of  the  old  pattern  had  been  accomplished. 
The  obverse  has  the  same  device  as  the  pattern  dollar  of  1836,  there 
being  no  stars.  The  reverse  has  “one  dime,”  or  “half  dime,” 
inscribed  within  a  wreath  of  laurel.  Legend,  “united  states  of 
America.”  (See  Plate  VIII.  Nos.  4  and  5.) 

In  1838,  a  pattern  dollar  was  struck,  which  we  shall  notice  under 
the  head  of  “experimental  pieces.”  The  first  half  dollars  and  quarter 
dollars  of  this  year  were  of  the  same  type  as  the  new  half  dollars  of 
1836,  with  the  exception  that  the  value  stands  “half  dol.”  upon  the 
former.  But  during  the  year  new  dies  were  prepared,  upon  the  ob¬ 
verse  of  which  is  an  effigy  of  Liberty,  copied  from  the  pattern  dollar 
of  1836.  Around  the  edge  are  thirteen  stars,  and  beneath,  the  date 
“  1838.”  The  reverse  of  the  half  dollar  was  unchanged.  (See  Plate 
IX.  No.  2.)  The  quarter  dollar  has  “quar.  dol.,”  instead  of  “25 
c.,”  as  before.  (See  Plate' IX.  No.  3.)  The  dime  and  half  dime  are 
the  same  type  as  the  new  die  of  1837,  with  the  addition  of  thirteen 
stars  to  the  obverse.  (See  Plate  IX.  Nos.  4  and  5.) 

In  the  following  year  (1839)  another  pattern  dollar  was  issued, 
for  which  see  “experimental  pieces.” 

On  the  21st  of  July,  1840,  the  new  dollar  made  its  appearance. 
The  obverse  is  the  same  as  the  dollar  of  1836,  with  the  addition  of 
thirteen  stars.  The  reverse  has  the  eagle,  with  expanded  wings, 
bearing  the  United  States  shield  upon  its  breast,  and  grasping  an 
olive  branch  in  the  right,  and  three  arrows  in  the  left  talon.  Legend. 

“united  states  of  America.” . “ one  dol.”  The  edge  is  grained, 

being  the  first  authorized  dollar  bearing  such  an  edge.  (See  Plate 
IX.  No.  1.) 

In  1851,  the  three-cent  piece  was  added  to  the  coinage.  On  the 
obverse  it  has  a  star,  bearing  the  arms  of  the  United  States.  Legend. 

“united  states  of  America.” . “1851.”  Rev.  An  ornamental  “c,” 

within  which  is  the  number  “III,”  (3  cents).  Around  the  edge  are 
thirteen  stars.  (See  Plate  IX.  No.  6.) 

In  1853,  the  weight  of  the  half  dollar  and  the  smaller  pieces  was 
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reduced  by  the  law  of  March  third,  as  before  noticed.  The  only  altera¬ 
tion  made  in  the  types  of  the  reduced  pieces  was  the  addition  of  two 
arrow-heads,  one  at  each  side  of  the  date ;  and,  on  the  reverse  of  the 
half  and  quarter  dollar,  the  eagle  appears  surrounded  by  diverging 
rays.  These  serve  to  distinguish  the  old  from  the  new  standard.  Of 
the  old  standard,  there  were  issued  in  this  year  44,200  quarter  dol¬ 
lars,  95,000  dimes,  135,000  half  dimes,  and  11,400,000  three-cent 
pieces,  or  trimes ,  as  they  were  then  called.  Of  the  new  standard 
full  sets  were  issued.  (See  Plate  IX.  Xo.  7.) 

In  the  following  year  (1854)  the  diverging  rays  were  removed  from 
the  reverses;  and  in  1856  the  arrow-heads  also  disappear.  (See 
Plate  X.  No.  1.) 

The  standard  of  the  silver  dollar  having  remained  undisturbed,  no 
alteration  was  made  in  its  appearance ;  but  the  pattern  adopted  in 
1840  is  still  continued  in  favor. 

In  the  present  year  (1860)  a  change  has  been  effected  in  the  types 
of  the  dime  and  half  dime,  the  old  laurel  wreath  being  displaced  by  a 
wreath  of  cereals,  and  the  legend,  “united  states  of  America,”  is 
removed  from  the  reverse,  and  substituted  for  the  thirteen  stars  upon 
the  obverse.”  (See  Plate  X.  Nos.  2  and  3.) 

Copper  Coinage. — The  first  year  of  active  operations  at  the  Mint 
(1193)  was  devoted  exclusively  to  the  coinage  of  cents  and  half  cents. 
During  the  year  three  different  patterns  of  the  former  made  their  ap¬ 
pearance.  The  first  is  described  as  follows :  Obv.  A  head  of  Liberty, 
facing  to  the  right,  with  the  hair  flowing  backward,  as  if  blown  by  the 
wind.  Above,  is  inscribed  the  word  “liberty,”  and  beneath,  the 
date  “1193.”  Rev.  An  endless  chain,  within  which  is  inscribed  “one 
cent,”  and  the  fraction  “tJq.”  Legend,  “united  states  of  Amer¬ 
ica.”  The  reverse  of  this  cent  met  with  much  opposition  from  the 
people,  who  little  relished  the  idea  which  the  chain  seemed  to  em¬ 
body.  They  had  too  recently  experienced  the  effects  of  the  “chains 
and  slavery”  which  follow  so  closely  upon  the  skirts  of  royalty,  to 
look  upon  such  an  emblem  with  favor;  and  we  find  many  sarcastic 
remarks  upon  the  chain  cent  in  the  current  newspapers  of  the  day. 
Whether  this  fact  induced  a  change  in  the  type,  we  are  not  prepared 
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to  say.  The  original  intention  may  have  been  to  add  a  link  for  each 
new  State ;  and  the  anticipated  growth  of  our  young  Republic  in¬ 
duced  its  abandonment.  At  all  events,  a  new  die  for  the  reverse  was 
speedily  prepared.  This  secoYid  pattern  has  a  wreath,  composed  of 
two  laurel  branches,  as  a  substitute  for  the  chain ;  the  fraction 
appears  beneath  the  wreath  ;  otherwise  the  second  issue  was  the  same 
as  the  first.  The  third  variety  has  a  bust  of  Liberty,  with  flowing 
hair,  facing  in  the  same  direction  as  before,  and  the  pole  and  liberty- 
cap  are  added ;  the  reverse  being  the  same  as  the  second  issue.  The 
edges  of  all  these  are  grained.  The  half  cent  made  its  first  appear¬ 
ance  on  the  twentieth  of  July.  These  were  of  the  same  style  as  the 
third  variety  of  the  cent,  but  the  bust  is  turned  in  the  opposite  direc¬ 
tion — to  the  left.  (See  Plate  X.  Nos.  1,  2,  and  4.*) 

In  1794,  the  diameter  of  the  cent  was  slightly  increased,  and  the 
inscription,  “one  hundred  for  a  dollar,”  appears  upon  the  edge. 
The  entire  coinage  of  cents  in  this  year  amounted  to  918,521,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  record,  instead  of  “12,513,300,”  as  we  have  seen  it  confi¬ 
dently  stated.  The  half  cent  has  the  bust  somewhat  enlarged,  and 
facing  to  the  right;  and  upon  the  edge  is  inscribed,  “two  hundred 
for  a  dollar.”  (See  Plate  X.  Nos.  3  and  5.) 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1795,  a  still  further  increase  in  diam¬ 
eter  was  effected,  and  the  inscriptions  upon  the  edge  were  omitted, 
never  to  be  resumed ;  the  copper  coins  from  that  day  to  this  having 
always  presented  a  plain  edge.  Both  the  obverse  and  reverse  of  this 
coinage  have  deeply-indented  borders.  The  head  upon  the  half  cent 
is  reduced  in  size  from  that  of  the  previous  year,  but  still  faces  in  the 
same  direction.  (See  Plate  XI.  Nos.  1  and  3.) 

The  following  year  (179G)  the  diameter  of  the  cent  was  again 
changed  to  correspond  with  that  of  1794;  and  during  the  year  a 
change  in  the  type  of  the  obverse  was  also  effected,  as  follows :  A 
bust  of  Liberty,  facing  to  the  right,  and  adorned  with  drapery.  A 
portion  of  the  hair  is  confined  by  a  band,  which  is  tied  in  a  bow 
behind ;  the  remainder  falls  loosely  over  the  shoulders.  (See  Plate 
XI.  No.  2.)  The  half  cent  was  not  altered  until  the  year  1799  or 

*  The  third  variety  being  similar  to  the  cent  of  1794,  we  illustrate  one  of  that 
year  instead.  (See  Plate  X.  No.  3.) 
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1800,  when  it  was  made  to  correspond  with  the  new  cent  of  1796,  the 
bust  facing  in  the  same  direction.  (See  Plate  XI.  No.  4.) 

The  copper  coins  experienced  no  other  change  until  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  new  die  for  the  cent,  engraved  by  Mr.  Reich,  in  1808. 
This  cent  has,  on  the  obverse,  a  bust  of  Liberty,  facing  to  the  left; 
the  hair  is  confined  by  a  band  inscribed  with  the  word  “liberty.” 
To  the  left  of  the  effigy  are  seven  stars,  and  to  the  right  six ;  beneath 
is  the  date  “  1808.”  On  the  reverse,  the  value,  “one  cent,”  is  in¬ 
scribed  within  a  wreath,  composed  of  a  single  branch  of  laurel. 
Legend,  “united  states  of  America.”  The  fraction  TJn  is  omitted. 
The  half  cent  was  not  altered  until  the  following  year  (1809),  when 
it  was  made  to  correspond  to  the  above  description.  (See  Plate  XI. 
Nos.  5  and  G.) 

The  coinage  of  the  cent,  which  had  been  suspended  during  the  year 
1815,  was  resumed  in  January,  1816,  and  a  new  pattern  adopted  for 
the  obverse,  as  follows :  A  head  of  Liberty,  facing  to  the  left.  The 
hair  is  confined  in  a  roll  behind,  while  the  front  of  the  head  is  be¬ 
decked  with  a  tiara,  inscribed  with  the  word  “liberty.”  Around 
the  edge  are  thirteen  stars,  and  beneath,  the  date  “1816.”  The 
reverse  was  unaltered.  (See  Plate  XI.  No.  I.)  In  the  following 
year  (1811)  a  cent  of  this  pattern  made  its  appearance,  bearing  fif¬ 
teen  stars,  but  was  soon  discontinued,  the  type  adopted  in  1816  hav¬ 
ing  been  continued  as  long  as  the  copper  cent  was  issued.*  (See 
Plate  XII.  No.  1.) 

The  type  of  the  half  cent  was  not  changed  until  the  year  1840, 
when  new  dies,  of  the  same  style  as  the  cent,  were  prepared.  (See 
Plate  Nil.  No.  4.)  These  dies  were  only  used  to  strike  patterns,  no 
issues  of  half  cents  having  been  made  in  this,  or  the  eight  years  fol¬ 
lowing,  to  1848.  In  each  of  these  years  dies  were  prepared  for  the 
half  cent,  but  none  were  issued  for  general  circulation.  Fine  proof 
specimens  were  placed  in  the  Mint  Cabinet,  where  they  now  remain. 

In  the  year  1851,  the  old  familiar  coppers  disappear  from  among 
our  authorized  coins.  They  continued  to  be  coined  during  the  month 

*  The  cent  of  1839,  however,  was  slightly  altered  in  the  effigy,  the  head  being 
higher  and  more  arched  on  the  top,  above  the  tiara;  from  which  it  has  acquired 
the  cognomen  of  “booby-head.”  (See  Plate  XII.  No.  2.) 
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of  January,  in  which  time  333,456  cents  and  35,180  half  cents  were 
struck.  The  latter  were  nearly  all  retained  in  the  Mint,  and  subse¬ 
quently  melted  up,  this  denomination  having  been  abolished  by  the 
same  law  that  authorized  the  substitution  of  the  nickel  for  the  copper 
cent. 

The  new  cent  was  issued  for  general  circulation  in  May  following. 
The  obverse  has  a  flying  eagle,  like  that  upon  the  pattern  dollar  of 
1836,  without  the  stars.  Above  is  the  legend,  “united  states  of 
America,”  and  beneath,  the  date  “1851.”  On  the  reverse,  the  value, 
“one  cent,”  is  inscribed  within  a  wreath  of  cereals.  (See  Plate  XII. 
Xo.  5.) 

This  pattern  was  short-lived,  as  in  the  year  1859  it  was  supplanted 
by  the  following :  Obv.  An  Indian  head,  facing  to  the  left,  and 
bedecked  with  a  falling  crown  of  feathers,  upon  the  band  of  which 
is  inscribed  “liberty.”  Legend,  “united  states  of  America.” 

. “1859.”  Rev.  “one  cent,”  inscribed  within  a  wreath  of  laurel. 

(See  Plate  XII.  Xo.  6.) 

In  the  present  year  (1860)  a  new  device  for  the  reverse  has  been 
adopted;  being  a  wreath  of  oak,  within  which  is  inscribed  “one 
cent.”  Above  is  suspended  a  small  shield,  bearing  the  arms  of  the 
United  States.  (See  Plate  XII.  Xo.  I.) 

Besides  the  Xational  Mint  at  Philadelphia,  there  are  four  Branch 
Mints.  Three  of  these  were  created  by  Act  of  Congress,  of  March 
3d,  1835,  viz.:  branches  at  Xew  Orleans,  La.,  Dahlonega,  Ga., 
and  Charlotte,  Xorth  Carolina.  The  fourth  is  located  at  San 
Francisco,  Cal.,  and  was  established  by  Act  of  Congress,  of  July 
3d,  1852.  The  three  former  branches  did  not  go  into  operation  until 
the  year  1838  ;  the  latter  in  1854.  The  coins  of  the  Branch  Mints  are 
distinguished  from  those  of  the  Xational  Mint  by  the  initial  letters 
which  will  be  found  upon  them.  These  are  as  follows  :  Branch  at  Xew 
Orleans,  which  coins  gold  and  silver,  the  letter  0.  (see  Plate  V.  Xo. 
6;)  Dahlonega,  which  coins  gold  only,  the  initial  D.  (see  Plate  IY. 
Xo.  10;)  Charlotte,  which  also  coins  nothing  but  gold,  the  initial  C. 
(See  Plate  IY.  Xo.  9.)  San  Francisco,  which  coins  gold  and  silver, 
the  letter  S.  (See  Plate  Y.  Xo.  7.)  The  coins  of  the  Xational  Mint 
bear  no  distinguishing  marks  or  initials. 
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EXPERIMENTAL  PIECES. 

(Unauthorized  Coins  of  the  United  States.) 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  United  States  Mint  many  coins 
have  made  their  appearance  therefrom,  which  do  not  belong  to  the 
national  authorized  series,  being  of  an  experimental  character,  and 
not  intended  for  general  circulation.  Among  these  we  include  the 
“Washington  half  dime,”  which  we  have  before  mentioned.  We 
consider,  however,  that  the  piece  in  question  was  intended  “for 
general  circulation,”  from  the  fact  that  Washington  makes  mention 
of  it,  in  that  light,  in  his  annual  address  to  Congress,  (before  quoted.) 
But  as  it  partakes  of  the  experimental  character,  we  exclude  it  from 
the  regular  series.  These  pieces  will  be  noticed  in  the  order  of  time 
as  far  as  possible. 

1792.  Half  dime.  Obv.  A  female  head,  emblematic  of  Liberty, 
facing  to  the  left.  This  is  popularly  supposed  to  represent  the  fea¬ 
tures  of  Martha  Washington,  who  is  said  to  have  sat  to  the  artist 
while  he  was  designing  it.  The  hair  is  short  and  unconfined.  Im¬ 
mediately  beneath  is  the  date,  the  whole  being  encompassed  by  the 
legend,  “LiB(erty)  PAR(ent)  of  science  and  industry.”  On  the 
reverse  is  a  small  eagle  volant,  beneath  which  is  inscribed  the  value, 
“half  disme.”  Legend,  “uni.  states  of  America.”  (See  Plate 
XIII.  No.  1.)  This  piece  is  said  to  have  been  struck  from  the  private 
plate  of  Washington,  which  is  not  unlikely,  considering  the  great 
interest  which  he  took  in  the  operations  of  the  infant  mint,  visiting  it 
frequently,  and  personally  superintending  many  of  its  affairs.  This 
coin,  as  before  shown,  made  its  appearance  in  the  month  of  October, 
1792.  Subsequently  several  other  pieces  were  struck,  before  the  close 
of  the  year,  as  follows : — 

Cent.  Obv.  A  bust  of  Liberty,  with  flowing  hair,  facing  to  the 
right.  Beneath  is  the  date  “1792.”  Legend,  “liberty  parent  of 
science  and  industry.”  Rev.  “one  cent,”  inscribed  within  a 
wreath  of  laurel.  Beneath  is  the  fraction  “TJW.”  Legend,  “united 
states  of  America.”  This  cent  conforms,  in  sizfe  and  weight,  to  the 
standard  adopted  in  the  law  of  1792,  which  underwent  a  reduction 
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before  any  regular  issue  of  cents  took  place.  It  is  also  very  similar 
in  appearance  to  the  “Washington  half  dime,”  which  fact  seems  to 
indicate  it  as  the  first  trial  cent  of  the  United  States  Mint.  It  was 
the  work  of  an  artist  named  Birch,  which  name  appears  upon  the 
lower  portion  of  the  effigy.  (See  Plate  XIY.  No.  1.) 

Dime.  Obv.  A  bust  of  Liberty,  with  flowing  hair,  facing  to  the 
left.  Beneath  is  the  date  “1192.”  Legend,  “liberty  parent  of 
science  and  industry.”  Rev.  A  small  eagle  volant.  Beneath  is 
inscribed  the  value,  “disme.”  Legend,  “united  states  of  America.” 
This  piece,  of  which  we  have  duplicates,  was  struck  in  copper,  being 
merely  a  trial  of  dies  for  the  dime.  Only  a  few  specimens  were 
struck,  and  it  is  nearly  unique.  (See  Plate  XIII.  Xo.  2.) 

Cent.  Obv.  An  undraped  bust  of  Liberty,  with  flowing  hair,  facing 
to  the  right.  Beneath  is  inscribed  the  date  “1792.”  Legend. 
“liberty  parent  of  science  and  indust.”  Rev.  “one  cent,”  in¬ 
scribed  within  a  wreath  of  laurel,  beneath  which  is  the  fraction 
“yjfl.”  Legend,  “united  states  of  America.”  (See  Plate  XIY. 
Xo.  3.)  This  cent  is  of  the  same  diameter  as  the  trial  dime  described 
above,  and  is  said  to  have  been  made  small  with  a  view  to  the  inser¬ 
tion  of  a  plug  of  silver  in  the  center,  to  bring  the  value  up  to  the 
standard  required  by  law. 

Cent.  Obv.  A  bust  of  Liberty,  facing  to  the  right,  the  hair  con¬ 
fined  by  a  fillet.  Above  is  inscribed  the  word  “liberty,”  and  be¬ 
neath,  the  date  “1792.”  Rev.  A  portion  of  a  globe,  on  which  stands 
an  eagle,  with  raised  wings.  Legend,  “united  states  of  America.” 
This  cent  has  a  grained  edge,  like  the  cents  of  1793.  Some  numis¬ 
matists  give  it  the  preference  as  the  first  trial  cent  of  the  Mint.  (See 
Plate  XIY.  Xo.  2.) 

1794.  The  first  year  in  which  the  legal  half  dime  was  coined,  a 
trial  piece  was  struck  in  copper,  during  the  preparation  of  the  dies. 
It  is  of  the  same  type  as  the  legal  half  dime,  except  that  the  reverse 
is  without  the  wreath,  which  was  added  when  the  regular  coins  were 
struck.  (See  Plate  XIII.  Xo.  3.) 

1815.  A  platina  piece  struck  from  the  dies  for  the  legal  half  dob 
lar  of  that  year.  It  was  an  experiment,  platina  being  then  a  new 
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metal.  Its  intrinsic  value  is  $5.50.  Unique.  (See  No.  100,  Divi¬ 
sion  V.) 

1836.  A  gold  dollar  made  its  appearance,  bearing  on  the  obverse 
a  liberty-cap  inscribed  with  the  word  “liberty,”  and  surrounded  by 
diverging  rays.  Rev.  The  value  “1  d.”  encircled  by  a  single  branch 

of  palm.  Legend,  “united  states  of  America.” . “1836.”  (See 

Plate  XY.  No.  1.) 

In  the  same  year  a  composition  two-cent  piece  was  struck,  upon 
the  obverse  of  which  is  an  eagle  with  expanded  wings,  floating  upon 

clouds.  Legend,  “united  states  of  America.” . “1836.”  Rev. 

The  value,  “two  cents,”  inscribed  within  a  wreath  of  laurel.  One- 
tentli  silver.  (See  Plate  XI Y.  No.  8.) 

1838.  “  Flying  eagle  dollar.”  Obverse  same  type  as  the  legal  dollar 
of  1840,  (the  present  pattern).  Rev.  A  flying  eagle,  facing  to  the 

left.  Legend,  “united  states  of  America.” . “one  dollar.” 

This  was  the  first  dollar  ever  struck  at  the  United  States  Mint  with 
a  grained  edge.  (See  Plate  YIII.  No.  6.) 

A  half  dollar,  of  the  same  pattern  as  the  dollar  just  noticed,  was 
struck  at  the  Mint  at  the  same  time.  (See  Plate  XIII.  No.  4.) 

Two  other  half  dollars  were  produced  in  this  year.  The  first  has 
the  same  obverse  as  the  authorized  coinage.  On  the  reverse  is  an 
eagle,  engraved  by  Mr.  Gobrecht.  In  the  right  talon  it  grasps  an 
olive  branch,  and  in  the  left  four  arrows.  Legend,  “united  states 

of  America.” . “half  dollar.”  This  piece  is  said  to  be  unique. 

(See  No.  105,  Division  V.)  The  second  has  a  bust  of  Liberty,  by 
Mr.  Kneass.  It  faces  to  the  left,  is  adorned  with  drapery,  and 
has  a  tiara  upon  the  forehead.  A  band,  inscribed  with  the  word 
“liberty,”  is  cast  over  the  hair,  and  partially  confines  it.  To  the 
left  of  the  effigy  are  seven,  and  to  the  right  six  stars.  Beneath  is  the 
date  “1838.”  The  reverse  is  the  same  as  the  legal  half  dollar.  (See 
Plate  XIII.  No.  5.) 

1839.  A  dollar,  of  the  same  type  as  the  pattern  dollar  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  year,  was  struck.  The  Director’s  Report  of  that  time  states 
that  300  of  these  were  coined,  but  we  have  been  unable  to  find  any 
memorandum  to  that  effect  on  any  of  the  Mint  Records,  where  it 
should  properly  appear,  if  such  were  the  case.  They  are  not  as  rare 
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as  the  dollars  of  1838,  and  the  coinage  was  probably  more  extensive. 
(See  No.  107,  Division  V.) 

Same  year,  a  half  dollar,  bearing  a  bust  of  Liberty,  by  Mr.  Go- 
brecht.  This  bust  is  undraped,  and  faces  to  the  right.  The  hair  is 
confined  in  a  roll  behind,  and  the  front  of  the  head  is  adorned  with  a 
tiara,  inscribed  with  the  word  “liberty.”  In  other  respects  it  con¬ 
formed  to  the  type  of  the  authorized  coinage.  (See  Plate  XIII.  No. 
6  )  Both  this  head  and  that  of  Mr.  Kneass,  of  the  previous  year,  are 
finely  executed,  and,  being  exceedingly  rare,  command  high  prices  in 
the  market. 

1849.  Two  pattern  three-cent  pieces  were  struck  in  this  year. 
For  the  obverse  the  die  of  the  legal  half  dime  was  used,  while  the 
reverse  of  the  first  presents  the  number  “III,”  and  the  other  the 
figure  “3.”  These  were  one-half  silver.  They  are  exceedingly  rare. 
(See  Plate  XIII.  Xos.  7  and  8.) 

1850.  A  third  pattern  for  the  three-cent  piece  then  in  contempla¬ 
tion  was  produced.  On  the  obverse  is  a  liberty-cap  inscribed  with 
the  word  “liberty,”  and  surrounded  by  diverging  rays.  Beneath 
is  the  date  “1850.”  Rev.  The  denomination  “III”  encircled  by  a 
single  branch  of  palm.  Legend,  “united  states  or  America.”  (See 
Plate  XIII.  No.  9.) 

In  the  same  year  the  “ring  cent”  was  produced.  This  piece  is 
about  the  size  of  a  dime,  and  has  a  small  hole  in  the  center,  around 

which  is  inscribed,  on  one  side,  “u.  s.  A.” . “one-tentii  silver;” 

and  on  the  other,  “cent.” . “1850.”  (See  Plate  XIY.  No.  G.) 

A  dollar  and  half  dollar,  in  gold,  embodying  the  same  idea,  were 
also  struck.  These  had  only  the  legend  “united  states  of  America” 
upon  one  side,  the  other  being  plain.  (See  Plate  XY.  No.  2.) 

1852.  Another  “ring  dollar.”  This  was  struck  in  silver,  and  had 
upon  one  side  the  legend  “united  states  of  America,”  and  the 
date  “1852,”  and  upon  the  other,  the  denomination  “dollar,”  and  a 
demi-wreath  of  laurel.  (See  No.  11G,  Division  V.) 

1853.  The  first  “nickel  cent”  was  produced  in  this  year.  The 
obverse  is  an  imitation  of  the  legal  copper  cent.  The  reverse  has 
the  value,  “one  cent,”  inscribed  within  a  wreath  of  laurel,  there 
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being  no  legend.  Sixty  per  cent,  nickel,  remainder  copper.  Nearly 
as  large  as  the  present  nickel  cent.  (See  Plate  XIY.  No.  7.) 

1S54.  A  copper  cent  appeared  of  the  same  pattern  as  the  legal 
cent,  but  smaller  in  size,  and  the  stars  were  omitted ;  weight,  96 
grains.  (See  Plate  XIY.  No.  4.) 

Same  year.  A  cent  of  the  same  size  as  the  preceding,  but  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  type.  Obv.  A  flying  eagle,  thirteen  stars,  and  the  date.  Re¬ 
verse  same  as  the  legal  cent.  This  cent  was  composed  of  95  per  cent, 
copper,  4  tin,  and  1  zinc,  and  is  the  rarest  of  the  pattern  cents  of  this 
period,  being  almost  unique.  (See  Plate  XIY.  No.  5.) 

1855.  Three  cents,  of  the  same  type  as  the  piece  just  mentioned, 
were  coined.  The  first  was  of  the  same  composition  also ;  but  the 
second  contained  one-tenth  nickel  to  nine-tenths  copper;  weight,  96 
grains.  The  third  was  two-tenths  nickel,  remainder  copper.  They 
are  all  very  rare.  (See  Nos.  120,  121,  122,  Division  V.) 

1856.  The  nickel  cent,  which  was  adopted  in  the  following  year, 
(1851,)  was  first  coined  in  this  year.  Its  type  and  composition  have 
been  already  stated.  (See  No.  123,  Division  V.) 

In  1858,  a  new  device  was  contemplated  for  the  nickel  cent,  and 
several  varieties  of  that  cent  were  coined.  Of  these  there  were  three 
different  obverses.  1st.  The  obverse  of  the  legal  cent  of  1857-8. 
2d.  A  small  eagle  volant,  presented  in  a  different  position  from  that 
on  the  legal  cent.  3d.  An  Indian  head,  with  a  falling  crown  of 
feathers,  (afterward  adopted.) 

These  obverses  were  combined  with  four  different  reverses  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  produce  eleven  different  varieties.  These  were  as  fol¬ 
lows:  1st.  A  wreath  of  cereals,  within  which  is  inscribed  “one  cent.” 
This  was  the  same  as  the  legal  cent  of  1858.  2d.  An  oak  wreath, 

inclosing  the  inscription,  “one  cent,”  above  which  is  a  small  shield, 
bearing  the  arms  of  the  United  States.  The  objection  to  this  was 
that  the  shield  had  the  appearance  of  a  harp.  3d.  Same  as  the  pre¬ 
ceding,  with  the  shield  omitted.  4th.  A  wreath  of  laurel,  within 
which  is  inscribed  “one  cent,  (afterward  adopted,  in  combination 
with  the  Indian  head  above.) 

The  large,  or  authorized  eagle,  was  combined  with  the  three  last- 
named  reverses ;  while  the  other  two  obverses  were  combined  with 
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the  four  reverses,  making  eleven  in  all.  (See  Plate  XV.  Xos.  5,  G, 
and  1.) 

1859.  A  new  half  dollar  was  proposed  in  this  year,  and  several 
varieties  were  coined.  First,  we  have  a  beautiful  bust  of  Liberty, 
facing  to  the  right,  the  hair  being  done  up  in  a  braid  behind,  and 
crowned  with  a  chaplet  of  oak.  Around  the  shoulders  of  the  effigy 
floats  a  scroll,  inscribed  “liberty.”  Legend,  “united  states  of 

America.” . “1859.”  This  fine  head  was  the  work  of  Mr.  Long- 

acre,  the  present  engraver  of  the  Mint.  This  was  combined  with 
three  different  reverses,  differing,  however,  only  in  the  inscription. 
One  has  “J  dollar”  inscribed  within  a  wreath  of  cereals ;  another, 
“50  cents,”  within  a  similar  wreath;  and  a  third,  “half  dollar,” 
with  the  same  wreath.  These  reverses,  which  are  very  graceful,  were 
engraved  by  Mr.  Paquet,  one  of  the  engravers  of  the  Mint.  (See  Plate 
XV.  Xo.  3.) 

Mr.  Paquet  also  produced  a  half  dollar  of  the  following  descrip¬ 
tion  :  Obv.  The  goddess  of  Liberty  in  a  sitting  posture,  facing  to  the 
left,  her  left  hand  resting  upon  the  United  States  shield,  while  with 
the  right  she  supports  the  fasces.  Beneath  is  the  date  “  1859,”  and 
around  the  edge  thirteen  stars.  On  the  reverse  is  the  American 
eagle,  with  its  wings  expanded  in  flight,  grasping  an  olive  branch  in 
the  right  and  three  arrows  in  the  left  talon,  while  from  its  beak  floats 
a  scroll,  inscribed  “e  pluribus  unum.”  Upon  its  breast  is  sus¬ 
pended  the  United  States  shield.  Legend,  “united  states  of  Amer¬ 
ica.” . “half  dollar.”  (See  Plate  XV.  Xo.  4.) 

Xear  the  close  of  the  year  another  pattern  cent  was  struck.  This 
is  the  same  as  the  cent  of  the  year  18G0.  (See  Plate  XV.  Xo.  8.) 

PRIVATE  ISSUES. 

NORTH  CAROLIXA. 

Mr.  C.  Beciitler  established  a  mint  at  Rutherfordton,  Xortli  Caro¬ 
lina,  and  commenced  the  coinage  of  gold  half  and  quarter  eagles  and 
one  dollar  pieces.  These  coins  circulated  freely  at  the  South  and 
West. 
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"To  obtain  a  proper  understanding  of  them  will  require  some 
attention.  There  are  two  series,  the  first  bearing  no  date,  but  issued 
earlier  than  1834,  of  the  three  denominations  of  five,  two  and  a  half, 
and  one  dollar,  professedly  20  carats  fine,  and  150  grains  to  the  piece 
of  five  dollars.  These  are  now  scarce.  The  second  series  is  that 
which  bears  the  date  of  1834.  In  that  year  there  was  an  important 
reduction  of  standards  in  the  national  gold  coins,  to  which  Mr. 
Bechtler  conformed,  and,  by  way  of  distinction,  afterward  used  the 
uniform  date  of  that  year.  The  denominations  are  as  before,  but 
there  are  three  grades  of  fineness  and  weight;  thus,  at  20  carats,  the 
five-dollar  piece  is  to  weigh  140  grains;  the  same  at  21  carats,  to 
weigh  134  grains;  and  at  22  carats,  to  weigh  128  grains.  The  pieces 
of  20  carats  are  stamped  ‘north  Carolina  gold  ;’  those  of  21,  ‘Caro¬ 
lina  gold;’  and  those  of  22,  ‘Georgia  gold.’  It  is  probable  that  all 
of  the  gold  was  raised  in  North  Carolina,  and  that  these  stamps  are 
only  to  assist  in  indicating  the  different  qualities,  as  they  are  gener¬ 
ally  understood  in  that  region,  Georgia  gold  being  usually  the  best, 
and  North  Carolina  the  poorest. 

“This  coinage  has  no  emblematical  device,  but  simply  the  name 
and  residence  of  the  manufacturer,  the  weight  and  fineness,  and  the 
designation  just  stated.  (See  Nos.  43  to  51,  Division  V.) 

“The  following  is  the  result  of  numerous  trials  of  these  coins  at 
the  Mint : — 


DENOMINATION. 

Professed 

weight. 

Professed  fineness. 

Average 

weight. 

Variations 
in  fineness. 

Variations  in 
value. 

Average 

value. 

Grains. 

Carats. 

Thous. 

Grains. 

Thous. 

D.  C.  M. 

Five-dollar  piece  before 
1834 . 

■  150 

20 

833 

148.0 

829  to  846 

$5.28  to  $5.39 

5  34* 

Five-dollar  piece,  since 

1834.  “N.  C.  gold” . 

Five-dollar  piece,  ‘‘Car- 
olinn,  gold” . 

■  140 

20 

833 

139.8 

813  to  S19 

4.89  to  4.93 

4  90  7 

134 

21 

875 

134.4 

S&3  to  852 

4.82  to  4.93 

4  S9  0 

Five-dollar  piece,  “Geo. 
pnld” . 

' 

■  128 

22 

917 

127.6 

856  to  899 

4.70  to  4.94 

4  84  6 

Two  -  and-a-half  -  dollar 

20 

833 

70.0 

2  47  0 

piece,  “N.  C.  gold  . 

Two  -  and-a-half  -  dollar 

\ 

■  64 

22 

917 

63.6 

2  39  0 

piece,  “Georgia  gold  ’. 

. 

One  dollar,  “N .  C.  gold” 

28 

20 

833 

27.6 

804  to  816 

95%  to  97  cts. 

0  96  2 

“There  is  not  much  variation  in  weight,  but  the  fineness  (as  shown 
above)  is  exceedingly  irregular  and  inferior,  causing  an  average  loss 
of  2b  per  cent,  on  the  nominal  value.” 


*  The  half  eagle  of  the  National  coinage  of  that  date  would  be  worth  $5.36. 
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Some  time  subsequent  to  the  year  1842,  the  mint  passed  from  the 
hands  of  C.  Bechtler  into  the  possession  of  A.  Bechtler,  whose  name 
was  substituted  upon  the  coins  for  that  of  the  former.  The  only 
marked  effect  which  this  change  produced  upon  the  coins  was  a  con¬ 
siderable  deficiency  in  value,  as  compared  with  the  former  emissions. 
(See  No.  52,  Division  V.)  Since  the  year  1849  this  establishment 
has  been  abolished. 

COINS  OF  TEMPLETON  REID. 

In  1830,  when  the  first  extensive  produce  of  Georgia  gold  com¬ 
menced,  a  mint  was  established  at  the  mines,  and  the  coinage  of  three 
denominations  of  gold — the  ten,  five,  and  two-and-a-half  dollar  pieces 
— was  commenced.  These  coins  have  upon  one  side  the  name  of 
“templeton  reid,  assayer,”  and  the  denomination.  The  ten-dollar 
piece  has,  upon  the  reverse,  merely  the  inscription,  “Georgia  gold,” 
surrounded  with  a  circle  of  stars,  and  is  not  dated.  The  other 
pieces  have  the  date  added  upon  the  reverse ;  and,  in  the  case  of  the 
five-dollar  piece,  the  denomination  also.  Like  the  Bechtler  coins, 
they  have  no  devices  other  than  the  stars  upon  the  ten-dollar  piece. 
(See  Nos.  55,  56,  51,  Division  V.)  By  assays  made  at  the  Mint,  the 
ten-dollar  piece  is  found  to  be  942  thousandths  fine,  and  weighs  248 
grains;  consequent  value,  $10.06.  (Our  eagle  of  the  same  date 
would  be  worth  $10.66.)  The  two-and-a-half-dollar  piece  is  932 
thousandths  fine;  weighs  60.5  grains;  consequent  value,  $2.43.  The 
five-dollar  piece  was  not  tested.  This  coinage  was  not  long  con¬ 
tinued,  and  is  seldom  found  in  circulation,  even  at  home. 

Afterward,  when  the  California  gold-fields  began  to  attract  atten¬ 
tion,  Templeton  Reid  removed  his  establishment  to  that  region,  and 
in  1849  commenced  the  coinage  of  twenty-five*  and  ten  dollar  pieces. 
These  were  similar  in  type  to  the  Georgia  pieces.  The  ten-dollar 
piece  (now  in  the  Cabinet)  has,  upon  the  obverse,  “templeton  reid, 
assayer,”  and  the  date  “1849;”  and  on  the  reverse,  “California 

gold.” . “ten  dollars.”  (See  No.  58,  Division  V.)  This  piece 

weighs  260  grains,  and  appears  to  be  composed  of  California  gold, 


*  This  piece  was  formerly  in  the  Cabinet,  but  was  abstracted  therefrom. 
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without  artilicial  alloy,  which  (if  true)  would  place  the  value  at  about 
$9.15. 

CALIFORNIA  COINS. 

Previous  to  the  establishment  of  the  Branch  Mint  at  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  in  1854,  many  private  Refineries,  Assay  Offices,  and  Companies 
struck  gold  coins  of  various  denominations.  This,  although  an  ap¬ 
parent  usurpation  of  governmental  power,  seems  to  have  been  excus¬ 
able  in  the  Californians,  from  the  very  great  expense  attending  the 
transportation  of  bullion  from  the  gold  region  to  the  Atlantic  States 
for  coinage,  and  its  return  in  the  form  of  currency.  But  this  fact 
does  not  excuse  the  apparent  discrepancy  between  the  nominal  and 
intrinsic  values  of  many  of  the  pieces,  which  usually  exhibits  a  depre¬ 
ciation  of  the  latter.  We  have  only  space  for  a  brief  description  of 
these  issues. 

J.  S.  0. — A  ten-dollar  piece,  not  dated,  of  the  following  descrip¬ 
tion  :  Obv.  “10  dollars”  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  thirty-one  stars. 
Rev.  “  j.  s.  o.”  (said  to  be  the  initials  of  Dr.  J.  S.  Ormsby,  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  to  whom  this  coinage  is  attributed.)  Legend,  “united 

states  of  America.” . “ cal. ” :  842  thousandths  fine;  weighs  258^ 

grains;  value  $9.31.  (See  No.  59,  Division  V ’.) 

Miner’s  Bank. — A  ten-dollar  piece,  not  dated.  Obv.  “ten  d.’ 

Legend,  “miner’s  bank.” . “san  francisco.”  Rev.  An  eagle,  in 

imitation  of  the  National  coinage.  Above  is  inscribed  “California.” 
Beneath  are  thirteen  stars,  arranged  around  the  edge.  (See  No.  60, 
Division  F.)  The  average  weight  is  263J-  grains;  the  fineness  about 
865  thousandths  (part  of  the  alloy  being  copper) ;  and  the  average 
value  $9.81,  with  a  risk  of  having  it  as  low  as  $9.75. 

N.  G.  &  N. — 1849.  A  five-dollar  piece.  Obv.  An  eagle,  with 
expanded  wings,  grasping  an  olive  branch  in  the  right,  and  three 
arrows  in  the  left  talon.  Upon  its  breast  is  suspended  a  shield,  in¬ 
scribed  with  the  figure  “5.”  Legend.  “California  gold” . 

“without  alloy.”  Rev.  “n.  g.  &  n.” . “1849.” . “ san  fran¬ 

cisco,”  inclosed  in  a  circle  of  twenty-two  stars.  Legend,  “full 

weight  of” . “half  eagle.”  (See  Nos.  61,  62,  Division  V.) 

The  claim  put  forth  upon  the  reverse  of  this  piece  is  verified  by  trials 
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at  the  Mint,  the  variation  not  exceeding  one  grain  in  any  case.  But 
its  claim  to  be  “  California  gold ,  without  alloy  ,”  allows  of  a  pretty 
wide  margin.  As  far  as  the  investigations  of  the  Mint  have  ex¬ 
tended,  they  are  found  to  contain  no  alloy,  except  that  introduced  by 
nature,  which  is  usually  more  than  enough.  Three  specimens  gave 
severally  810,  880,  and  892  thousandths,  with  the  consequent  values 
of  $4.83,  $4.89,  and  $4.95^-,  without  the  silver,  and,  including  that, 
2^  cents  more. 

Pacific  Company. — 1849.  Ten  and  five  dollar  pieces.  Obv.  An 
eagle  volant,  grasping  an  olive  branch  in  the  right,  and  a  hammer  in 

the  left  talon.  Legend,  “pacific  company  California.” . “1849.” 

Rev.  A  liberty-cap  and  staff,  surrounded  by  diverging  rays  and 
stars.  Beneath  is  inscribed  the  value  in  dollars.  (See  Nos.  G3,  G4, 
Division  V. )  These  pieces  are  very  much  debased  in  fineness,  and 
irregular  in  weight.  A  ten-dollar  piece  weighed  229  grains;  a  five- 
dollar  piece,  130  grains;  assay  of  a  third,  191  thousandths  fine.  At 
these  rates,  the  larger  piece  would  be  worth  $1.86,  the  smaller  $4.48  ; 
but  the  value  is  very  uncertain. 

Oregon  Exchange  Co. — 1849.  Pieces  of  ten  and  five  dollars. 
Obv.  A  beaver,  beneath  which  is  inscribed  “o.  t.”  (Oregon  Ter¬ 
ritory,)  and  the  date  “1849.”  Legend,  “k.  m.  t.  r.  c.  s.”  (said  to  be 
the  initials  of  the  persons  composing  the  company.)  Rev.  “10 
D(ineros)  20  G(ranos)  native  gold,  ten  D”(ollars.)  Legend.  “Ore¬ 
gon  exchange  company.”  (See  Nos.  65,  66,  Division  V .)  A  five- 
dollar  piece,  tried  at  the  Mint,  was  found  to  weigh  121^-  grains,  was 
818  thousandths  fine,  and  contained  only  the  native  alloy;  the  conse¬ 
quent  value  being  $4.82,  excluding  the  silver,  which,  in  sufficient 
quantities,  would  produce  2^  cents  more. 

Cincinnati  Mining  &  Trading  Co. — 1849.  Ten  and  five  dollar 
pieces.  Obv.  An  Indian  head,  crowned  with  feathers.  Legend. 
“Cincinnati  mining  &  trading  company.”  Rev.  An  eagle,  in  flight, 
facing  to  the  left,  grasping  the  United  States  shield  in  the  right,  and 
three  arrows  and  an  olive  branch  in  the  left  talon.  Legend.  “Cali¬ 
fornia.  ten  (or  five)  dollars.” . “1849.”  (See  Nos.  61,  68,  Divi¬ 

sion  V.)  These  pieces  are  too  rare  to  admit  of  their  being  cut  for 
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assay;  but  appear  to  be  of  native  gold,  and  weigh  respectively  258 
and  132  grains.  They  may  be  rated  at  $9.10  and  $4.95. 

Massachusetts  &  California  Co.  — 1849.  Five-dollar  piece. 
Obv.  The  value  “five  d.”  inscribed  within  a  wreath  of  laurel. 

Legend.  “  Massachusetts  &  California  co.” . “1849.”  Rev.  The 

crest  and  arms  of  Upper  California.  Around  the  edge  are  arranged 
thirteen  stars.  (See  No.  69,  Division  V.)  This  piece  is  apparently 
debased  with  copper,  but  is  too  rare  to  be  devoted  to  the  test  of  an 
assay;  consequently  we  are  unable  to  state  its  value.  It  weighs 
115^  grains. 

Baldwin  &  Co. — 1850.  Ten  and  five  dollar  pieces.  The  first 
has  upon  the  obverse  a  mounted  horseman,  throwing  a  lasso.  Be¬ 
neath  is  the  date  “1850.”  Legend.  “California  gold.” . “ten 

dollars.”  Rev.  An  eagle,  in  imitation  of  the  National  coinage. 
Above  is  inscribed  “Baldwin  &  co.,”  and  beneath,  “*****  san 
francisco*****.”  (See  No.  10,  Division  V.)  This  piece  weighs 
263  grains;  is  880  thousandths  fine;  value  $9.96.  The  five-dollar 
piece  is  in  imitation  of  the  National  coinage.  The  name  “  Baldwin 
&  co.”  is  inscribed  upon  the  tiara  of  the  Liberty  head.  The  legend 
on  the  reverse  stands  “  s.  m.  v.  (Standard  Mint  Value)  California 
gold.”  (See  No.  II,  Division  V.)  Average  value,  $4.92.  These 
coins  contain  some  copper — about  20  thousandths. 

Moffat  &  Co. — This  company  coined  money  for  a  number  of 
years;  from  1849  to  the  time  the  Mint  was  established  at  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  in  1854.  The  Cabinet  contains  the  following  specimens  : — 

1849.  — Ten-dollar  piece.  An  imitation  of  the  National  coinage. 
Upon  the  tiara  of  the  Liberty  head  is  inscribed  “moffat  &  co.” 
The  reverse  has  the  legend  “s.  m.  v.  California  gold.”  (See  No. 
12,  Division  V.)  This  piece  is  about  891  thousandths  fine,  weighs 
258J  grains  ;  making  an  average  value  of  $9.91.1. 

1850.  — Five-dollar  piece,  of  the  same  type  and  relative  value  of 
the  piece  just  mentioned.  (See  No.  13,  Division  V.) 

1853. — Twenty-dollar  piece,  in  imitation  of  the  National  coinage. 
Like  the  two  preceding  pieces,  the  tiara  is  inscribed  “moffat  &  co.” 
The  legend,  on  the  reverse,  is  “san  francisco  California.”  (See 
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Nos.  74,  75,  Division  F)  This  conforms  very  nearly  to  the  National 
standard. 

Moffat  &  Co.  also  issued  gold  ingots  or  stamped  bars.  These 
had  “moffat  &  co.,”  the  fineness  in  carats,  and  the  value  stamped 
upon  them.  The  specimens  contained  in  the  Cabinet  (see  Nos.  76, 
77,  Division  F)  are  respectively  $16.00  and  $9.43  ;  the  first  profess¬ 
ing  to  be  20f  carats,  and  the  other  21T7g  carats. 

United  States  Assay  Office. — This  office  was  established  by  an 
act  of  Congress,  in  1850,  and  several  denominations  of  coin  were 
issued  soon  after,  among  which  are  the  following  : — 

1851. — Fifty-dollar  piece.  This  coin,  of  which  there  are  two 
varieties,  is  of  an  octagon  shape,  and  is  popularly  known  as  the 
“  California  slug”  The  first  variety  has  an  eagle,  with  raised  wings, 
grasping  the  United  States  shield,  and  three  arrows  in  the  right  and 
an  olive  branch  in  the  left  talon.  From  its  beak  floats  a  scroll,  in¬ 
scribed  with  the  word  “liberty.”  Above  the  eagle  is  another 
scroll,  inscribed  “880  tiious.”  Legend,  “united  states  of  Amer¬ 
ica.”  Beneath  is  “50  d.  c.”  (California.)  These  are  inclosed  in  a 
beaded  circle,  and  (though  in  relief)  are  sunk  into  the  piece  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  leave  a  raised  rim  around  the  outside.  Upon  the 
edge  is  inscribed  “Augustus  Humbert  united  states  assayer 
California  of  gold.  1851.”  The  transposition  of  the  three  last 
words  being  evidently  an  error.  (See  No.  81,  Division  V.)  The 
second  variety  is  similar  in  type,  but  is  much  more  finished.  Upon 
the  scroll,  above  the  eagle,  is  inscribed  “  887  tiious.,”  and  the  legend 

stands  “united  states  of  America.” . “fifty  dollars.”  The 

raised  rim  does  not  appear  upon  this  piece ;  but  outside  of  the  cir¬ 
cular  line,  inclosing  the  field,  is  inscribed  “Augustus  Humbert 
UNITED  STATES  ASSAYER  OF  GOLD  CALIFORNIA,”  and  the  date  “1851.” 
The  edge  is  grained.  Both  of  these  pieces  have  a  peculiar  lining 
upon  the  reverse;  but  no  devices  or  letters.  (See  No.  82,  Divi¬ 
sion  F.)  They  come  up  to  their  professed  standards  (i.e.  880  and 
887  thousandths)  in  fineness.  And,  if  not  much  worn,  will  yield 
their  full  value. 

1853. — Twenty  dollars.  Obverse  same  type  as  the  fifty-dollar  piece, 
the  scroll  above  the  eagle  being  inscribed  “  900  tiious.,”  which  ap- 
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pears  to  be  its  true  standard.  The  reverse  is  lined  in  a  similar  manner 
to  the  fifty-dollar  pieces ;  but  across  the  center  it  has  an  open  space, 
on  which  is  inscribed  “united  states  assay  office  of  gold  san  Fran¬ 
cisco,  California.  1853.”  The  edge  is  grained.  (See  No.  83,  Divi¬ 
sion  V.)  These  coins  are  found  to  be  equal  to  the  legal  standards. 

California  Half  and  Quarter  Dollar  Pieces. — For  several 
years  gold  half  and  quarter  dollars  were  issued.  The  half  dollars 
contained  in  the  Cabinet  (two  specimens)  are  round,  and  have  upon 
the  obverse  a  head  of  Liberty,  in  imitation  of  the  National  coinage, 
surrounded  by  a  circle  of  thirteen  stars.  One  has  upon  the  reverse 
the  date  “1852”  inscribed  within  a  wreath  of  laurel.  Legend,  “half 
dol.  California  gold.”  On  the  other  is  the  date  “1853”  inscribed 
within  a  wreath  of  laurel,  and  the  legend  “California  gold,  half  d.” 
(See  No.  84,  Division  V.) 

The  quarter  dollar  is  of  an  octagon  shape,  and  is  one  of  a  series  of 
the  same  form,  consisting  of  the  dollar,  and  its  half  and  quarter.  On 
the  obverse  is  a  head  of  Liberty,  in  imitation  of  the  National  coin- 
age,  and  four  stars;  and  on  the  reverse,  dollar.  1854,”  inscribed 
within  a  circle  of  pellets.  (See  No.  85,  Division  V.) 

COINS  OF  UTAH. 

The  Mormons,  at  Great  Salt  Lake,  have  issued  a  series  of  coins, 
consisting  of  the  twenty,  ten,  and  five,  and  two-and-a-half  dollar 
pieces.  Of  these  we  have  a  set  of  the  date  1849.  Upon  the  obverse 
they  have  an  eye,  surmounted  by  a  device  having  the  appearance  of 
a  mitre..  Legend,  “holiness  to  the  lord.”  On  the  reverse  they 
have  two  hands  clasped  in  friendship,  and  the  date  “1849.”  The 
legend  on  the  ten-dollar  piece  stands  “pure  gold.” . “ten  dol¬ 

lars.”  But  on  the  other  pieces  it  is  “G.  S.  L.  C.  P.  G.”  (mean¬ 
ing  “Great  Salt  Lake  City,  Pure  Gold,”)  and  the  value  in  dollars, 
as  upon  the  ten-dollar  piece.  (See  Nos.  87  to  90,  Division  V.)  These 
coins  are  about  899  thousandths  fine,  with  considerable  variation,  and 
they  contain  only  the  native  silver  alloy.  The  weight  is  also  variable, 
and  the  values  very  deficient;  the  ten-dollar  piece  ranging  from  $8.50 
to  $8.70.  The  relation  of  the  pieces  to  one  another  seems  to  be  well 
maintained,  notwithstanding  the  irregularity  in  weight  and  fineness. 


STATEMENT,  EXHIBITING  THE  NUMBER  OF  PIECES 

COINED  AT  THE 

3vninsrr  r  oif1  tihiie  itz^titieid  states, 

Commencement  of  its  Operations  to  the  31st  of  December,  1859,  inclusive,  (including  “ 
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DIVISION  VI. 

SPAIN. 

The  first  emperor  of  Spain  was  Sancho  III.  (the  Great),  King  of 
Navarre,  who  ascended  the  throne  in  the  year  1000,  assuming  the 
title  of  emperor.  In  the  year  1034  Sancho  made  a  division  of  his 
dominions  among  his  four  sons,  giving  Navarre  to  Garcias,  Castile 
to  Ferdinand,  Aragon  to  Ramirez,  and  Sobrarva  to  Gonzales. 
The  latter  division,  however,  only  lasted  three  years.  The  three 
former  remained  distinct  until  the  sixteenth  century.  Spain  came 
into  the  house  of  Austria  by  the  accession  of  Charles  I.  in  1516, 
who  was  afterward,  in  1519,  elected  Emperor  of  Germany,  with  the 
title  of  Charles  V.  The  family  of  Bourbon  first  acquired  the  throne 
by  the  person  of  Philip  V.,  grandson  to  Louis  XIV.  of  France. 
He  ascended  the  Spanish  throne,  for  the  first  time,  in  the  year  1100. 

In  the  following  collection  a  distinction  has  been  made  between 
the  coins  of  Spain  proper,  and  the  American  colonies,  Mexico,  Peru, 
etc.  These,  having  been  detached  from  the  mother  country  by  the 
revolution  of  1820-21,  now  exist  as  independent  kingdoms  or  repub¬ 
lics.  The  coins  of  each  will,  therefore,  be  found  under  its  own  proper 
title. 

The  unit  of  Spanish  money  is  the  real ;  of  this  there  are  three 
kinds.  First,  the  Mexican,  or  Spanish  American,  of  which  eight 
make  a  silver  dollar ;  second,  the  real  of  new  plate  (de  plata  nueva), 
of  which  ten  are  equal  to  a  dollar;  and  third,  the  real  vellon,  of 
twenty  to  the  dollar.  The  latter  is  the  one  in  use  in  Spain  proper. 
It  was  formerly  divided  into  thirty-four  maravedis,  or  eight  and  a 
half  cuartos  (copper  coin),  one  cuarto  consisting  of  four  maravedis. 
Recently,  however,  the  real  has  been  made  to  consist  of  one  hundred 
centimos.* 

Before  1853  the  gold  coinage  consisted  of  the  doblon  or  doub¬ 
loon,  with  its  half,  quarter  or  pistole,  eighth  or  escudo,  and  the 

*  Letter  of  John  Somers  Smith,  U.  S.  Consul  at  Malaga,  to  the  Treasury  De¬ 
partment,  June  20,  1859. 
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sixteenth,  called  a  veinten,  coronilla,  or  gold  dyllar.  The  doubloon 
was  valued  at  sixteen  dollars.  The  fineness  ’of  this  piece  and  its 
subdivisions  underwent  several  depreciating  changes.  Before  17? 2 
the  doubloon  was  coined  at  the  fineness  of  917  thousandths,  and  at  the 
weight  of  418  Troy  grains,  the  smaller  pieces  in  proportion.  From 
1772  to  1785  it  was  896  thousandths  fine;  and  after  1785  it  was  only 
875  thousandths  fine.  The  old  weight  (418  grains),  however,  has 
always  been  retained.  Since  1853  the  only  gold  coin  has  been  the 
doblon  of  100  reals,*  coined  at  nine-tenths  fine,  and  at  the  weight  of 
129  Troy  grains. 

The  silver  coins,  before  1853,  were  the  dollar,  of  twenty  reals 
vellon,  and  its  half,  quarter,  eighth,  and  sixteenth.  But  the  present 
coinage  of  silver  consists  of  the  dollar  and  its  half;  the  peseta ,  or 
piece  of  four  reals ;  the  half  peseta,  or  piece  of  two  reals ;  and  the 
one  real.  The  old  silver  coins  are  now  becoming  scarce,  the  eighth 
and  sixteenth  of  a  dollar  being  seldom  seen.f 

The  copper  coinage  has  heretofore  consisted  of  the  two-cuarto 
piece,  of  eight  maravedis ;  the  one-cuarto  piece,  of  four  maravedis ; 
and  the  ochavos,  of  two  maravedis.  But  this  coinage  has  now  been 
superseded  by  the  new  system  which  has  recently  been  adopted,  and 
which  consists  of  the  quarter  real  of  twenty-five  centimos;  the  tenth 
of  a  real,  of  ten  centimos ;  and  the  twentieth  of  a  real,  of  five  cen¬ 
timos.  x 

The  coinage  of  Spain  is  executed  at  three  different  mints,  one  of 
which  is  at  Madrid,  another  at  Seville,  and  one  at  Barcelona.  There 
was  formerly  a  mint  at  Segovia,  which  at  one  time  executed  the  entire 
coinage  of  Spain,  but  in  1730  the  gold  and  silver  coinage  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Madrid ;  after  which  the  mint  at  Segovia  coined  nothing 
but  copper,  until  it  was  finally  abolished.  Segovia  is  famous  for  its 
Roman  aqueduct,  which  is  indeed  the  most  remarkable  remnant  of 
Roman  architecture  in  Spain,  being  2961  feet  in  length,  and  in  some 
places  rising  102  feet  above  the  valley;  built  of  granite,  without 
cement  of  any  kind.  It  is  from  this  structure  that  the  coins  struck 
at  Segovia  derived  their  mint  mark,  which  was  a  small  aqueduct, 


*  Letter  of  Mr.  Smith,  before  quoted. 


f  Ibid. 


+  Ibid. 
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generally  placed  at  one  side  of  the  shield.  The  mint  mark  of  Mad¬ 
rid  is  an  M.  surmounted  by  a  crown,  that  of  Seville  an  S.,  and  that 
of  Barcelona  the  initial  B.  These  are  sometimes  placed  beneath  the 
device  on  the  reverse,  sometimes  at  the  side,  and  not  unfrequently  at 
the  end  of  the  legend,  and  are  usually  accompanied  by  the  private 
marks  or  initials  of  the  Mint  Master. 

1.  S.  1749.  Pistareen,  o£  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  Obv.  The 
Royal  arms  “  ferdinandus  et  Isabel,  d.  g.” 

2.  S.  Pistareen,  of  Charles*  and  Joanna.  Obv.  A  crowned 
shield  bearing  the  arms  of  Spain  (a  lion  and  a  castle)  “carolus  et 
JOHANA  REGS.”  Rev.  “  HISPANIARUMf  ET  INDIARUM;”  two  upright 
pillars,  surmounted  by  crowns,  “plus  UL”(tra).  Not  dated. 

3.  S.  1598.  Eight  reals,  of  Philip  II.  Obv.  Shield,  surmounted 
by  a  crown;  the  denomination  “viii.”  at  one  side,  and  the  mint 
mark  at  the  other,  “piiilippus.  d.  g.  omnium.”  Rev.  “iiispan. 
regnorum.  rex.  1598,”  and  the  arms  of  Spain. 

4  and  5.  C.  1636.  Maravedi,  of  Philip  IV.  Obverse  of  No.  5, 
two  upright  pillars  in  the  water,  beside  a  projecting  rock.  Rev. 
Crowned  shield  bearing  the  arms  of  the  royal  house. 

6.  S.  1672.  Crown  dollar,  of  Charles  II.  (Succeeded  in  1665, 
at  the  age  of  four  years.)  Obv.  Bust,  “carol,  ii.  d.  g.  hisp.  et  in- 
diar.  rex.  1672.”  Rev.  Crowned  shield  supported  by  two  lions. 
“archid.  aust.  dux  burg.  co.  flan.,”  (Archduke  of  Austria,  Puke 
of  Burgundy,  and  Count  (Comes)  of  Flanders.)  Struck  for  Belgium. 

7.  S.  1682.  Pistareen,  of  same.  Obv.  Arms  of  Spain,  “carolus 
n.  d.  g.  1682.”  Rev.  “Charles  (in  monogram)  n.”  surmounted  by 
a  crown.  “  hispaniarum  rex.  ” 

8.  S.  1707.  One  real,  of  Philip  V.  Obv.  Crowned  shield,  bear¬ 
ing  the  arms  of  Spain  “  1 . r.”  “piiilip.  y.  d.  g.  hispaniar.  rex.” 

Rev.  Royal  cipher,  crowned,  “  dextera  D(ominus)  exaltavit  me. 
1707.” 

9  and  10.  S.  1708.  Five  reals,  of  same.  Similar  to  preceding. 

*  Afterward  Charles  V.,  Emperor  of  Germany. 

f  The  ancient  name  of  Spain  was  “Hesperia,”  or  Western;  Spain  having  been 
the  most  western  portion  of  the  world  known  to  the  ancients.  It  was  also  called 
“Iberia,”  from  the  River  Iber ,  now  Ebro. 
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11,  12,  and  13.  S.  1108-1714.  Double  reals,  of  Charles  III., 
(tlie  Pretender.)  Similar  to  No.  7,  (the  arms  of  the  royal  house  of 
Charles,  instead  of  the  Spanish.) 

These  were  struck  during  the  famous  “war  of  the  Spanish  succes¬ 
sion.”  There  appears  to  have  been  contemporary  sets  of  the  small 
coins,  struck  by  the  several  claimants.  Charles  III.  was  at  this 
time  Emperor  of  Austria,  and  afterward  Charles  YI.  Emperor  of 
Germany. 

14  and  15.  S.  1716  and  1721.  Pieces  of  two  and  one  real,  of 
Philip  V.  Obv.  Crowned  shield,  bearing  the  royal  arms;  arms  of 
Anjou  (three  fleurs  de  lis)  on  a  shield  of  pretence,  “philippus  y. 
d.  g.”  Rev.  “hispaniarum  rex.  1716,”  and  the  arms  of  Spain. 

16.  S.  1724.  Two  reals,  of  Louis  I.  Same  type  as  preceding. 

17.  S.  1726.  One  real,  of  Philip  Y.  Same  type. 

Philip  abdicated  in  1724  in  favor  of  his  son  Louis  I.;  but  Louis 
dying  the  same  year  Philip  again  assumed  the  reigns  of  government. 

18  to  22.  S.  1731-1738.  Pieces  of  eight,  four,  two,  one,  and 
one-half  reals.  All  same  type  as  No.  14. 

23.  S.  1740.  Double  pistareen,  (much  worn,)  R.  R.  R. 

24.  G.  1740.  Half  pistole.  Obv.  Bust,  ‘ ‘ philip  y.  d.  g.  iiispan. 
et  ind.  rex.  1140.”  Rev.  Crowned  shield,  bearing  the  royal  arms, 
“  initium  sapientije  timor  dom.”  Yalue  $2.01.6. 

25.  G.  1750.  Quarter  pistole,  of  Ferdinand  YI.  Obv.  Bust, 

“  Ferdinand  vi.  d.  g . 1750.”  Rev.  Crowned  shield,  bearing  the 

arms  of  Spain,  “hispaniarum  rex.”  Yalue  $1.00.8. 

26.  S.  1751.  One  real,  of  same.  Obv.  Crowned  shield,  bearing 
the  royal  arms,  with  the  arms  of  Anjou  on  a  shield  of  pretence.  Rev. 
Arms  of  Spain.  Yalue  about  11.5  cts. 

27.  S.  1754.  Two  reals.  Same  type. 

28.  G.  1756.  Quarter  pistole.  Same  as  No.  25. 

29.  S.  1758.  Two  reals.  Same  as  No.  26. 

30.  S.  1762.  Eight  reals,  of  Charles  III.  Obv.  Crowned  shield, 
bearing  the  royal  arms,  a  shield  of  pretence  bearing  the  arms  of 
Spain  and  Anjou,  “carolus  iii.  d.  g.”  Rev.  “hispaniarum  rex. 
1162,”  and  the  arms  of  Spain.  Yalue  1.03.8. 

31.  C.  1770.  Maravedis.  Obv.  Bust,  “carolus  iii.  d.  g.  iiisp. 
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rex . 1770.”  Rev.  A  cross,  fleury,  with  the  arms  of  Anjou  in 

the  center;  arms  of  Spain  in  the  angles,  inclosed  in  a  wreath. 

32.  S.  mi.  Two  reals,  same  as  No.  30.  Value  about  20  cts. 

33.  S.  1773.  Same.  Obv.  Bust,  “carolus  hi  pei  g . 1773.” 

Rev.  Crowned  shield,  bearing  the  arms  of  Spain  and  Anjou.*  “  his- 
PANIARUM  REX.” 

34.  S.  1774.  Eight  reals.  Same  type.  Value  $1.03.8. 

35.  S.  1774.  One  real.  Same. 

36.  S.  1774.  Half  real.  Same. 

37.  S.  1779.  Four  reals.  Same. 

38.  G.  1781.  Escudo.  Obv.  Bust,  “carol,  hi.  d.  g.  hisp.  et 

ind.  r . 1781.”  Rev.  Crowned  shield  hung  with  the  order  chain 

and  badge  of  the  order  of  the  golden  fleece ,  bearing  the  royal  arms, 
with  the  arms  of  Spain  on  a  shield  of  pretence,  and  Anjou  on  a 
heart-shield,  “in  utroq(uc)  felix  A(uspice)  D”(eo).  Value  about 
$1.95. 

39.  G.  1783.  Half  escudo.  Obverse  same  as  preceding.  Rev. 
Crowned  shield,  bearing  the  arms  of  Spain  and  Anjou,  ornamented 
with  the  order  chain,  etc.,  as  above.  No  legend. 

40.  G.  1788.  Half  doubloon,  same  as  No.  30,  with  the  legend  in 
full,  as  “in  utroq.  felix  auspice  deo.’’  Value  $7.79.3. 

41.  G.  1788.  Half  escudo.  Same  as  No.  39. 

42.  C.  1788.  Eight  maravedis.  Obv.  Bust,  “carolus  hi.  d.  g. 
hisp.  rex.”  Reverse  same  as  No.  31. 

43.  G.  1792.  Half  doubloon,  of  Charles  IV.  Same  as  No.  40. 

44.  S.  1792.  Eight  reals.  Obv.  Bust,  “carolus  iiii.  dei  g . 

1792  ”  Rev.  “hispaniarum  rex,”  with  a  crowned  shield,  bearing 
the  arms  of  Spain  and  Anjou.  Value  about  $1.03. 

45.  G.  1793.  Pistole,  of  same.  Same  type  as  No.  40.  Value 
about  $3.91. 

46.  S.  1793.  Half  real.  Same  as  No.  44. 


*  The  reader  will  understand  that  where  a  shield  is  said  to  bear  the  “  arms  of 
Spain  and  Anjou,”  the  latter  is  always  on  a  shield  of  pretence.  This  mode  of 
expression  is  not  in  strict  accordance  with  the  rules  of  heraldry,  but  is  adopted 
in  order  to  save  repetition  as  much  as  possible. 

10 
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47.  S.  1797.  Four  reals.  Same. 

48.  S.  1808.  Two  reals.  Same. 

49.  S.  1808.  Dollar.  “Siege  piece,”  of  Ferdinand  YII.  Obv. 
“GNA  1808  UN  DURO.”  Rev.  “FER.  YII.”  No  device. 

50.  S.  1809.  Five  pesetas.  “  Siege  piece,”  of  same.  Obv.  “5ps. 

. fer . vii . 1809,”  borne  at  opposite  points’.  Rev.  A  small 

shield,  bearing  five  stripes,  surmounted  by  a  crown.  R.  R. 

The  two  preceding  “siege  pieces,”  or  necessity  money ,  as  some¬ 
times  called,  were  struck  by  Ferdinand,  during  the  incursion  of  Napo¬ 
leon  into  Spain,  during  these  years.  They  are  merely  silver  “plan- 
cliets,”  cut  into  the  proper  form  and  size,  and  then  stamped  with 
hand-punches.  All  other  means  of  coining  money  were  suspended, 
on  account  of  the  military  operations. 

51.  S.  1809.  Twenty  reals,  of  Joseph  Napoleon.  Obv.  Undraped 

bust,  “JOSEPH  NAP.  DEI  GRATIA . 1809.”  Rev.  “HISPANIARUM  ET 

ind.  rex,”  and  the  arms,  borne  on  a  crowned  shield.  Value  $1.04.6. 

52.  S.  1810.  Five  pesetas,  of  Barcelona.  Obv.  “5  pesetas,”  be¬ 
neath  which  are  two  palm  branches,  crossed,  inclosed  in  a  wreath. 

“en  Barcelona . 1810.”  Rev.  A  diamond-shaped  shield,  inclosed 

in  a  wreath. 

53.  S.  1810.  Reverse  of  same.  Value  $1.01.4. 

54.  S.  1811.  One  peseta,  of  Barcelona. 

Pieces  of  one  and  five  pesetas,  or  pistareens,  of  this  type,  were 
struck  at  Barcelona  during  the  Peninsular  troubles,  and  bear  date 
from  1809  to  1812.  They  acknowledge  no  monarch,  and  would  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  been  coined  by  private  parties,  without  authority  from 
any  government. 

55.  G.  1811.  Eighty  reals,  of  Joseph  Napoleon.  Obv.  Bust, 

“Joseph  nap.  d.  g.  hisp.  et  ind.  r . 1£11.”  Rev.  Crowned  shield, 

hung  with  the  order  chain  and  badge  of  the  golden  fleece,  “in 
utroq.  felix.  auspice  deo.”  Value  $3.90. 

56.  S.  1812.  Twenty  reals,  of  Joseph  Napoleon.  Same  type  as 
No.  51. 

57.  S.  1812.  Ten  reals.  Same. 

58.  S.  1812.  Four  reals.  Same. 

59.  S.  1813.  Eight  reals,  of  Ferdinand  VII.  Obv.  Bust,  “ferdi- 
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nandijs  vii.  dei  gratia . 1813.”  Reverse  same  as  No.  44.  Value 

$1.04.5. 

61.  S.  1815.  Eight  reals.  Obv.  Rust,  laureated,  “Ferdinand  vii 
dei  gratia . 1815.”  Reverse  same  as  preceding. 

63.  G.  1811.  Pistole.  Obv.  Bust,  laureated.  Rev.  The  arms  of 
Spain  and  Anjou,  on  a  shield  of  pretence ;  otherwise  similar  to 
No.  55.  Value  $3.90.5. 

64.  G.  1820.  Double  pistole,  or  half  doubloon.  Same  as  pre¬ 
ceding.  Value  $1.14.8. 

65.  S.  1821.  Thirty  sous.  “Siege  piece.”  Obv.  “1821 . fr° 

. vii . 30  sous,”  at  opposite  points.  Rev.  A  diamond-shaped 

shield  hung  with  laurel,  “salus  populi.”  Struck  during  the  revolu¬ 
tion  of  1820-21.  Value  about  $1.04.5. 

66  and  61.  S.  1821.  Ten  reals.  Obv.  Undraped  bust  inclosed  in 

a  double  circle,  “fern.  1?  por  la  g.  de  dios  y.  la  const . 1821.” 

Rev.  “resellado  (recoined)  10  r?,”  inclosed  in  a  wreath  composed 
of  two  laurel  branches,  crossed,  “rey.  de  las  espanas.”  Value 
about  55.3  cts. 

68.  G.  1822.  Eighty  reals.  Obv.  Bust.  Rev.  Device  same  as 
No.  63.  Legend  same  as  preceding. 

69  and  10.  S.  1823.  Twenty  reals.  Obv.  Bust,  “ferdinando  1* 

POR  LA  GRACIA  DE  DIOS  Y.  LA  CONSTITUTION . 1822.”  Rev.  “  REY 

de  las  espanas . 20  r®,”  a  crowned  shield,  bearing  the  arms  of 

Spain  and  Anjou  between  two  upright  pillars,  around  which  is  a 
scroll  with  “plus  ultra.”  Value  about  $1.04.6. 

11.  S.  1823.  Four  reals.  Same  type  as  preceding,  with  the  pil¬ 
lars  and  scroll  omitted  from  the  reverse. 

12  to  15.  C.  1824  to  1831.  Pieces  of  eight,  four,  and  two  mara- 
vedis;  all  of  the  same  type  as  No.  31. 

16.  S.  1830.  Two  reals.  Obv.  Bust,  enveloped  in  a  Roman  mantle, 
laureated.  “ferdin  vii  dei  gratia,”  and  the  date.  Rev.  Crowned 
shield,  bearing  the  arms  of  Spain  and  Anjou,  “hispaniarum  rex.” 

11  and  18.  S.  1833.  Pieces  of  twenty,  and  two  reals.  Same  type. 
Obv.  Bust,  laureated.  “fernando  1?  por  la  g.  de  dios,”  and  the 
date.  Rev.  “rey  de  espana  y  de  las  indias.”  A  crowned  shield, 
bearing  the  arms,  encircled  by  the  order  chain  and  badge  of  the 
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golden  fleece.  On  the  edge  is  inscribed  “dios  es  el  rey  de  las 
reyes.”  Value  of  the  dollar  $1.05. 

19  to  81.  S.  1835  to  1848.  Pieces  of  twenty,  four,  and  one  real,  of 
Isabella  II.  Obv.  Head,  “Isabel  2a  por  la  gracia  de  dios.”  Pvev 
Same  device  as  the  dollar  of  Ferdinand,  (No.  67).  “reyna  de 
espana  y  de  las  indias.  ”  Value  of  the  dollar  $1.05. 

82  and  83.  1850  and  1853.  Pieces  of  twenty,*  and  ten  reals.  Obv. 
Bust,  “Isabel  2a  por  la  gracia  de  dios  y  la  constitution.”  Re¬ 
verse  same  as  the  dollar  of  Ferdinand,  (No.  69).  On  the  edge  is 
inscribed  “ley  patria  rey.” 

84  to  86.  S.  1852-53.  Pieces  of  four,  two,  and  one  real,  all  of  the 
same  type  as  the  dollar,  (No.  72),  with  the  pillars  and  scroll  on  the 
reverse  omitted,  and  the  edge  grained.  (See  Plate  XVI.  No.  5.) 

87.  G.  1857.  Piece  of  100  reals.  Obv.  Bust,  laureated.  “Isabel 
2a  por  la  g.  de  dios  y  la  const.”  and  the  date  “1857.”  Rev.  An 
oval  shield,  bearing  the  royal  arms,  surmounted  by  a  crown ;  arms  of 
Spain  on  a  shield  of  pretence,  and  the  arms  of  Anjou  on  a  heart- 
shield.  Beneath  are  two  palm  branches,  crossed ;  the  denomination 
“100  r?”  Value  $4.96.3.  (See  Plate  XVI.  No.  1.) 

88  and  89.  S.  1858.  Twenty  reals.  The  head  of  her  majesty,  as 
depicted  on  these  pieces,  is  quite  an  improvement  in  symmetry  of 
outline,  if  not  in  likeness,  upon  the  head  found  upon  the  coins  of  the 
previous  issue.  Values  $1.00.3.  (See  Plate  XVI.  No.  4  ) 

*  This  piece  consists  of  two  plates  of  silver,  with  a  planchet  of  brass  between. 
It  may  be  interesting  to  the  uninitiated  to  learn  how  this  was  accomplished. 
"When  the  piece  was  first  issued  from  the  Royal  Mint  it  was  a  good  dollar,  of 
solid  proportions;  but,  unfortunately,  it  “fell  among  thieves,”  who  succeeded 
in  extracting  about  one-third  of  the  silver  composing  the  interior  of  the  coin, 
and  supplying  its  place  with  a  plate  of  brass,  in  this  wise:  The  coin  is  first  fast¬ 
ened  into  a  lathe,  and  made  to  revolve;  a  very  thin  chisel,  in  the  hands  of  the 
operator,  is  then  applied  to  its  circumference,  and  held  on  until  it  has  pene¬ 
trated  to  the  center.  In  this  manner  a  portion  of  the  interior  is  cut  from  the 
coin,  leaving  the  two  outside  plates,  bearing  the  impressions,  as  perfect  as  ever. 
A  planchet  of  brass,  or  other  base  metal,  is  then  prepared,  of  the  proper  thick¬ 
ness,  to  which  the  two  outside  pieces  are  soldered,  and  the  opening  around  the 
edge  nicely  concealed.  This  makes  a  very  ingenious  imposition,  but  one  which 
is  easily  detected,  as  the  sound  or  ring  which  it  produces,  when  thrown  upon  a 
hard  surface,  as  well  as  the  weight,  is  very  deficient. 
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PORTUGAL. 

The  Peninsula  of  Portugal,  originally  a  part  of  Spain,  was  estab¬ 
lished  as  an  independent  monarchy  in  the  year  1092.  Henry  of 
Burgundy,  grandson  to  Robert  I.  of  France,  enlisted  in  the  cause  of 
Alpiionso,  Emperor  of  Spain,  against  the  Moors,  and  distinguished 
himself  by  such  great  bravery,  that  Alpiionso  rewarded  his  services 
(an  unusual  thing)  by  creating  him  count  of  that  part  of  Portugal 
now  called  Entre  Douro  e  Minho ,  where  the  City  of  Oporto,  for¬ 
merly  called  Portus  Calle,  is  situated,  from  which  the  whole  country 
derives  its  name.  He  also  bestowed  upon  him  his  natural  daughter 
Theresa  in  marriage.  Henry  made  war  upon  the  Saracens,  who 
still  possessed  a  portion  of  the  Portuguese  territory,  and  succeeded  in 
dispossessing  them  of  Viseu,  Lamego,  Braga ,  and  Coimbra.  lie 
died  in  1112,  while  on  an  expedition  to  assist  his  sister-in-law, 
Uraca,  Queen  of  Castile,  against  Alphonso,  King  of  Aragon. 

There  is,  probably,  no  coinage  in  the  world  that  has  enjoyed  a 
wider  reputation  than  the  gold  coins  of  Portugal.  The  “joe”  and 
the  “half  joe”  are  familiar  names  the  world  over.  The  Portuguese 
have  been  proverbially  great  traders.  Their  vessels  have  plowed 
the  waters  of  every  sea,  and  their  “land  ho!”  has  found  an  echo  upon 
every  coast  The  consequence  has  been  that  their  gold  currency  has 
sought  and  found  a  market  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  The  dis¬ 
covery  of  Brazil,  by  Cabral,  in  the  year  1500,*  with  her  rich  deposits 
of  gold,  and,  at  a  later  period,  the  consequent  influx  of  the  precious 
metal,  served  to  swell  the  gold  currency  of  Portugal  to  gigantic 
dimensions.  But  since  the  loss  of  her  “golden  possessions,”  her  gold 
coinage  has  dwindled  into  comparatively  insignificant  proportions. 
Her  silver  coins  were  never  very  abundant  beyond  her  own  limits. 

The  unit  of  Portuguese  money  was  formerly  the  rei,  of  which  one 
thousand  was  nearly  equivalent  to  the  Spanish  dollar.  But  this  has 


*  Brazil  was  first  visited  in  1499  by  Vincent  Yanez  Pincon,  a  companion  of 
Columbus;  but  he  appears  not  to  have  taken  any  formal  possession  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  having  merely  touched  upon  its  coast  by  accident.  Pincon  was  a  Spaniard. 
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been  displaced  by  the  millrei  of  one  thousand  reis,  which  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  a  silver  coin. 

Since  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  Portugal  has  had  three 
different  systems  of  gold  coinage.  The  first  was  the  one  known  as 
the  moidore  series,  consisting  of  the  dobrao  of  20,000  reis,  and  its 
half;  the  moeda  d'ouro  (moidore)  of  4000  reis,  and  its  half,  quarter, 
and  tenth;  the  latter  was  also  known  as  the  cruzado,  of  400  reis. 
These  were  all  911  thousandths  fine;  and  the  dobra  was  equivalent 
to  830  Troy  grains,  the  moidore  to  166  grains,  the  others  in  pro¬ 
portion. 

In  Pi 22  the  joannese  series  made  its  appearance.  This  series 
comprised  seven  denominations:  the  joannese  or  dobra,  of  12,800 
reis;  the  half,  of  6400  reis;  the  quarter,  of  3200  reis;  the  escudo,  of 
sixteen  tostoes,  or  1600  reis;  the  quartinho,  or  quarter  moidore,  of 
1200  reis;  the  half  escudo,  of  800,  and  the  cruzado,  of  400  reis. 
These  were  coined  at  the  old  standard  of  fineness  (91 T  thousandths), 
and  the  weight  of  the  largest  piece  was  placed  at  442.8  grains,  the 
others  in  proportion.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  this  coinage 
was  introduced  in  1722,  the  old  moidore  series  seems  to  have  been 
continued  until  1732. 

The  “joe”  series  was  continued  until  1835,  when  it  was  abolished 
by  Maria  II.,  and  a  third  series  instituted,  consisting  of  two  pieces 
only,  the  coroa  d'ouro,  or  gold  crown  of  5000  reis,  and  its  half;  the 
crown  to  weigh  147.6  grains,  the  half  in  proportion;  the  fineness  was 
the  same  as  before. 

Before  1835  the  silver  coins  were  the  cruzado,  of  400  reis,*  the  half, 
of  twelve  vintens,  the  piece  of  six  vintens,  the  testoon,  of  100  reis,  and 
its  half.  These  were  originally  917  thousandths  fine,  but  for  many 
years  were  coined  at  899  thousandths.  The  cruzado  weighed  226.6 
grains,  the  other  pieces  in  proportion. 

The  decree  of  1835,  establishing  the  millrei  as  the  unit,  provided 
for  a  new  system  of  silver  coins  in  conformity  thereto.  This  system 
consists  of  the  coroa  (crown),  or  millrei  of  1000  reis,  its  half  of  500 
reis,  and  the  pieces  of  200  and  100  reis.  The  legal  fineness  is  917 


*  Current  at  480  reis. 
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thousandths,  and  the  millrei  should  weigh  about  148  grains,  the  others 
in  proportion. 

The  gold  coinage  of  Portugal  is  little  better  than  bullion,  being 
always  at  a  premium.  Several  laws  have  been  enacted  to  remedy 
this  defect,  but,  as  it  appears,  without  success. 

The  currency  was  formerly  purely  metallic,  but,  in  1797,  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  issued  a  large  amount  of  paper  in  the  form  of  notes,  at  the 
rate  of  1200  to  20,000  reis  each,  bearing  interest;  making  it  a  legal 
tender  in  all  transactions  to  pay  half  in  paper  and  half  in  specie. 
The  interest  was  promptly  paid  for  a  few  years,  but  was  afterward 
neglected,  and  the  paper  was  soon  reduced  to  35  per  cent,  below 
par.  * 

Copper  forms  a  large  portion  of  the  currency,  as  is  evinced  by  the 
fact  that  in  1834  any  debt  could  be  discharged  by  paying  one-half  in 
Government  paper,  one-third  in  silver,  and  one-sixth  in  copper,  f 

95.  G.  1557.  Cruzado  of  400  reis,  of  Sebastian  I.  Obv.  Crowned 

shield,  bearing  the  arms  of  Portugal  (five  small  shields  in  cross  on 
a  field  argent ,  with  a  border  gules,  red,  bearing  seven  castles ;  the 
color,  however,  is  not  always  represented.)  “sebastianus  i.  rex 
por. - Rev.  A  cross-potent,  “in  hoc  signo  vinces.” 

96.  S.  1580.  200  reis,  of  Philip  II.  Obv.  Crowned  shield  simi¬ 
lar  to  preceding,  between  “l.”  and  “b.”  “philippus  d. g.  rex  por- 
tugalue.”  Reverse  same  as  preceding. 

97.  G.  1704.  Moidore,  of  4000  reis,  of  Peter  II.  Obv.  Crowned 
shield  and  the  denomination  “4.000”  “petrus  ii.  d.  g.  port,  et  alg. 
rex.”  Reverse  same  as  No.  95,  with  “R’s”  in  the  angles  of  the 
cross,  and  the  date  “  1704”  in  the  legend.  Value  $6.59.5. 

98.  S.  1704.  Eighty  reis.  Obv.  “  lxxx”  (the  denomination)  be¬ 
neath  a  crown.  Legend  same  as  preceding.  Rev.  A  cross,  with 
roses  in  the  angles.  Same  legend  as  preceding. 

99.  S.  1704.  Forty  reis.  Obverse  same  as  preceding.  Reverse 
same  as  No.  95,  with  “P’s”  in  the  angles  of  the  cross. 

100.  S.  1714.  Eighty  reis,  of  John  V.  Same  type  as  No.  98. 

101.  S.  1714.  Forty  reis.  Same. 


*  Manual  of  Coins  and  Bullion. 


f  Ibid. 
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102.  G.  1720.  Moidore,  of  same.  Same  type  as  No.  97.  Value 
$6.49. 

103.  G.  1722.  1000  reis.  Same  as  preceding,  with  roses  in  the 
angles  of  the  cross. 

104.  G.  1723.  Escudo,  of  1600  reis.  Obv.  Head,  laureated. 

“  JOHANNES  V.  D.  G.  PORT.  ET  ALG.  REX . 1723.”  ReV.  Cl’OWIied 

shield.  No  legend. 

105.  G.  1724.  Half  escudo.  Same  type. 

106.  G.  1725.  Five-moidore  piece.  Same  type  as  No.  102,  with 
“M’s”  in  the  angles  of  the  cross.  Value  $30.70. 

107.  G.  1729.  Joannes,  or  dobra ,  of  12,800  reis.  Same  type  as 
No.  104.  Value  $17.24.2. 

This  is  the  famous  “joe”  coinage,  mentioned  in  the  introduction. 
This  series  was  first  introduced  in  the  year  1722,  and  consisted  of 
this  piece  and  its  subdivisions,  down  to  the  cruzado  of  400  reis.  But 
although  this  series  began  to  be  coined  in  1722,  the  old  moidore 
series,  it  appears,  was  not  displaced  until  about  1732. 

108.  G.  1730.  Quartinho,  or  quarter  moidore,  of  1200  reis.  Same 
as  preceding. 

109.  C.  1732.  Five  reis.  Obv.  Crowned  shield.  “  Joannes  y  dei 
gratia.”  Rev.  “portugalizE  et  algarbiorum  rex.”  The  denom¬ 
ination  “v”  and  the  date  “  1732”  inclosed  in  a  wreath  of  laurel. 

110.  G.  1736.  Half  joe,  of  6400  reis.  Same  as  No.  104. 

111.  G.  1739.  1000  reis.  Same  as  No.  103. 

112.  G.  1758.  Half  joe,  of  Joseph  I.  Obv.  Bust,  laureated,  “jo- 

sepiius  i  d.  g.  port  et  alg.  rex . 1758.”  Reverse  same  as  No. 

104.  Value  $8.62. 

113.  G.  1762.  Half  joe.  Same.  This  piece  is  spurious.  It  is 
not  much  inferior  in  fineness  to  the  preceding  piece,  which  is  genuine, 
but  is  very  deficient  in  weight. 

114.  S.  1762.  Eighty  reis.  Same  type  as  No.  98. 

115.  C.  1763.  Ten  reis.  Same  type  as  No.  109. 

116.  S.  1781.  200  reis,  of  Maria  I.  and  Peter  III.  Obv.  Crowned 
shield;  the  denomination  “200”  at  the  left,  and  the  date  “1781”  at 
the  right  side,  “maria  i  et  petrus  hi  d.  g.  port,  e  alg.  reges.” 
Reverse  same  as  No.  103.  Value  about  28  cts. 
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lit.  G  It 85.  Half  joe.  Obv.  Busts  of  Maria  and  Peter  in 
profile.  Reverse  same  as  No.  104.  Value  $8. 65.* 

118.  G.  1185.  Same,  reverse.  This  piece  lias  been  “clipped”  to 
the  edge  of  the  letters,  and  remilled. 

119.  S.  1185.  100  reis.  Obv.  Crowned  shield.  Same  legend  as 
No.  116.  Reverse  same  as  No.  95,  with  roses  in  the  angles  of  the 
cross. 

120.  G.  1181.  Half  joe,  of  Maria  I.  Obv.  Bust,  “maria  i  d.  g. 

port,  et  alg.  regina . 1181.”  Reverse  same  as  No.  104.  Value 

$8.10. 

121.  S.  1188.  400  reis.  Obv.  Crowned  shield.  Same  legend  as 
No.  120.  Reverse  same  as  No.  119.  Value  about  56  cts. 

122.  S.  1188.  Forty  reis.  Same  type  as  No.  98. 

123.  C.  1195.  Twenty  reis.  Same  type  as  No.  109,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  that  the  wreath  on  the  reverse  is  composed  of  two  olive 
branches,  crossed. 

124.  C.  1195.  Ten  reis.  Same. 

125.  C.  1804.  Three  reis,  of  John  Maria,  Regent.  Same  type 
as  preceding. 

In  1191,  the  Queen  ( Maria  I.)  became  mentally  imbecile,  and  her 
son,  John  Maria,  began  to  administer  the  government,  as  regent. 
In  1804,  the  name  of  Maria  was  removed  from  the  coin,  and  that 
of  the  regent  substituted.  In  1816  he  became  king,  with  the  title 
of  John  VI. 

126  G.  1801.  Half  joe.  Obv.  Bust,  laureated.  “joannes  d.  g. 

port,  et  alg.  p.  regens . 1801.”  Rev.  An  oval  shield,  surmounted 

by  a  crown.  No  legend.  Value  $8.10. 

121  and  128.  S.  1816.  400  reis,  of  the  Regency.  Obv.  Crowned 
shield,  “joannes  d.  g.  port.”  etc.  Reverse  same  as  No.  119.  Value 
about  56  cts. 

129.  S.  1820.  400  reis,  of  John  VI.  Obv.  A  shield,  behind  which 
is  a  globe,  surmounted  by  a  crown,  “joannes  yi  d.  g.  portug.  brasil 
et  algarb.  rex.”  Reverse  same  as  No.  119.  Value  56  cts. 

130.  G.  1823.  Half  joe.  Obv.  Bust,  laureated.  Same  legend  as 
preceding.  Rev.  Same  device  as  the  obverse  of  preceding,  between 
branches  of  olive  and  laurel,  crossed.  Value  $8.65. 
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131.  C.  1830.  Five  reis,  of  Maria  II.  Obv.  Crowned  shield. 
“  maria  ii  dei  gratia.”  Rev.  The  denomination  “v”  between  two 
roses,  and  the  date  “1830”  inclosed  in  a  wreath,  composed  of  two 
laurel  branches,  crossed,  “portugalue  et  algarbiorum  regina.” 

132.  C.  1831.  Ten  reis,  of  Don  Miguel.  Obv.  Crowned  shield. 

“  MICHAEL  I  DEI  GRATIA.”  Rev.  “  PORTU G  ALIAS  ET  ALGARBIORUM  REX 

. 1831.”  The  denomination  “x”  inclosed  in  a  wreath,  composed 

of  two  oak  branches,  crossed. 

In  1826,  Dona  Maria,  though  only  seven  years  of  age,  was  pro¬ 
claimed  regent  in  behalf  of  her  father,  Don  Pedro,  of  Brazil,  but 
her  right  was  disputed  by  her  uncle,  Don  Miguel.  A  vigorous  con¬ 
test  ensued,  and  it  was  not  until  1833  that  the  queen  was  firmly 
seated  upon  the  throne. 

133.  C.  1832.  Forty  reis,  of  same.  Obv.  “michael  i.  d.  g.  por- 

tug.  et  algarb.  rex.”  Rev.  The  denomination  “  40”  inclosed  in 
a  wreath,  composed  of  two  oak  branches,  crossed,  “publkle  utili- 
TATI . 1832.” 

134.  G.  1834.  Half  joe,  of  Maria  II.  Obv.  Bust,  “maria  ii  d.  g. 

portug.  et  algarb.  regina . 1834.”  Rev.  Crowned  shield,  be¬ 

tween  oak  branches,  crossed.  Value  about  $8.65.  (See  Plate  XVI. 
Xo.  2.) 

135.  G.  1838.  Coroa  cVouro ,  or  gold  crown,  of  5000  reis.  Obv. 

Bust,  “maria  ii  portug.  et  algarb.  regina .  1838.”  Rev. 

Drapery  suspended  from  a  crown,  and  forming  a  canopy  over  the 
shield.  “5000  reis.”  Value  $5.81.  (See  Plate  XVI.  Xo.  3.) 

In  1835  Maria  abolished  the  old  system  of  coinage,  and  issued  an 
entire  new  one,  consisting  of  this  piece  and  its  parts,  as  follows  : — 

136.  G.  1838.  Half  crown.  Same  type. 

137.  S.  1838.  Silver  crown,  or  millrei,  of  1000  reis.  Same  type. 
Value  $1.16.4. 

138.  S.  1838.  Half  crown.  Same  type.  (See  Plate  XVI.  Xo.  6.) 

139.  S  1838.  Piece  of  200  reis.  Obverse  same  as  preceding. 
Rev.  “  200  reis”  inclosed  in  a  wreath,  composed  of  two  laurel 
branches,  crossed. 

140.  S.  1838.  Piece  of  100  reis.  Same  type.  (See  Plate  XVI. 
Xo.  7.) 
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AFRICAN  COLONIES. 

The  Portuguese  have  settlements  and  claim  dominion  in  various 
parts  of  Africa.  On  the  Eastern  coast  they  exert  a  limited  authority 
over  Mozambique ,  and  on  the  opposite  shore  over  the  kingdoms  of 
Congo,  Angola,  and  Benguela,  in  Lower  Guinea.  The  following 
pieces  having  been  struck  for  these  colonies,  are  not  included  in  the 
regular  series. 

143.  S.  1162.  Four  macutas,  of  Joseph  I.  Obv.  Crowned  shield, 
bearing  the  arms  of  Portugal,  “josephus  i  d.  g.  rex.  p.  et  d. 
guinea:.”  Rev.  “macutas  4”  inclosed  in  a  wreath.  “Africa  portu- 
guega,  1762.  ” 

144.  S.  1763.  Twelve  macutas.  Same  as  preceding.  Value 
67.9  cts. 

145.  S.  1770.  Six  macutas.  Same. 

146.  S.  1783.  Twelve  macutas,  of  Maria  I.  and  Peter  III. 
Obv.  Crowned  shield.  “  maria  i.  e  petrus  iii  d.  g.  reges  p.  e.  d. 
guineas. ”  Reverse  same  as  preceding.  Value  67.9  cts. 

147.  S.  1783.  Ten  macutas.  Same. 

148.  S.  1796.  Ten  macutas,  of  Maria  I.  Obv.  “maria  i  d.  g. 
regina  p.  et  d.  guinea:;”  otherwise  same  as  before. 

149.  S.  1796.  Eight  macutas.  Same. 

150.  S.  Two  macutas.  Same. 


DIVISION  VII. 

GERMAN  EMPIRE. 

The  first  Emperor  of  Germany  was  Charlemagne,  Xing  of 
France,  who  was  crowned  at  Rome,  as  Emperor  of  the  West,  by 
Pope  Leo  III.,  on  Christmas-day,  in  the  year  800.  Ilis  dominions 
consisted  of  all  Germany,  extending  to  the  Baltic  Sea  and  the  mouth 
of  the  Vistula;  of  Gaul  and  the  North  of  Spain  as  far  as  the  Ebro; 
of  Italy  to  Mount  Vesuvius,  extending  eastward  over  Panonia, 
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Sclavonia,  Bosnia,  and  Dalmatia.  He  died  a.d.  814,  having,  the  year 
previous,  caused  Louis,  his  only  surviving  son,  to  be  crowned 
emperor,  in  a  solemn  assembly  held  at  Aix-la-Chapelle.  The 
house  of  Charlemagne  continued  to  possess  the  throne  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  Empire  until  the  death  of  the  youthful  Emperor,  Louis  III., 
who  died  of  grief,  caused  by  the  dissensions  between  the  Lords  and 
the  Bishops,  in  the  year  912.  From  this  time  the  throne  was  filled 
by  election,  the  princes  of  the  different  German  States  being  the 
persons  in  whom  the  right  of  voting  for  an  emperor  was  vested. 
The  imperial  crown  was  possessed  by  various  houses  up  to  the  time 
of  Rodolpii  I.  (1273),  since  which  time,  with  the  singular  exception 
of  Adolphus  of  Nassau  (1291),  the  scepter  of  the  empire  continued 
in  the  house  of  Ilapsburg,  up  to  the  time  of  the  dissolution  in  1806, 
when  Francis  II.  renounced  the  imperial  purple  and  assumed  the 
title  of  Francis  I.,  Emperor  of  Austria. 

In  this  division  several  coins  of  Hungary,  of  the  earlier  dates,  will 
be  found.  The  coins  of  that  kingdom  are  not  properly  classed  among 
those  of  this  division,  Hungary  never  having  formed  a  part  of  the 
empire ;  and  it  is  proper  here  to  explain  that  these  exceptions  to 
the  general  rule  have  been  made  in  order  to  save  confusion.  These 
pieces  were  struck  by  the  kings  of  Hungary  after  their  eleva¬ 
tion  to  the  imperial  throne ;  at  which  time  another  person  occupied 
he  throne  of  Hungary  as  the  representative  of  the  Emperor;  it 
never  having  been  usual  for  the  emperors  of  Germany  to  annex  their 
OAvn  possessions  to  the  empire  upon  their  accession  to  the  throne,  for 
the  reason  that  they  might  thereby  disinherit  their  own  house. 

One  of  the  most  widely  known  coins  in  the  world  is  the  ducat.* 
This,  for  several  centuries,  was  the  principal  gold  coin  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  Empire,  and  was  coined  by  all  the  German  states  and  cities.  It 
appears  to  have  been  derived  from  the  bezant  of  the  Greek-Roman 
Empire,  and  first  made  its  appearance  in  Venice,  about  the  middle  of 
the  thirteenth  century.  Ogilvie  derives  its  name  from  the  legend 
which  it  bore  at  that  time,  viz.,  “sit  tibi,  ciiriste,  datus,  quem  tu 
regis,  iste  ducatus.”  It  was  originally  made  of  very  pure  gold, 


*  Or  sequin,  as  sometimes  called. 
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but  soon  fell  a  little  below  absolute  purity,  to  about  97  per  cent.  fine. 
In  some  portions  of  the  German  Empire,  it  was  subsequently  much 
depreciated,  so  that  it  is  often  found  to  be  less  than  nine-tenths  fine. 
The  weight  of  the  German  ducat,  since  the  diet  of  Augsburg,  in  1559, 
should  be  53.87  Troy  grains. 

In  some  of  the  German  states  and  other  countries  (as  Denmark), 
two  kinds  of  ducats  were  formerly  coined,  the  specie  and  the  current 
ducat.  The  former  was  usually  of  the  ancient  standard,  while  the 
latter  was  more  or  less  alloyed,  sometimes  approaching  baseness. 
Both  are  now  nearly  obsolete  in  every  part  of  the  world. 

The  German  coins  are  noticed  more  at  large  in  the  introduction  to 
German  States. 

1.  G.  Ducat,  of  Frederick  I.,  Barbarossa.  (1152  to  11 90.)  Obv. 
The  imperial  globe,  “fridricus  roman  imperator.”  Rev.  A  full- 
length  figure  of  the  patron  saint,  “moneta  nova  nordlinges.” 

2.  G.  Ducat,  of  Sigismund  I.  (1410  to  1437.)  Obv.  Full-length 
figure,  crowned,  and  carrying  a  scepter,  (probably  intended  for  Sigis¬ 
mund.)  “sigism.  arc ii i.  dux  austrie.”  Rev.  An  ornamented  cross, 
with  shields  in  the  angles,  “moneta  aurea  comitis  Tirol.” 

3.  S.  1541.  Thaler,  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  Obv.  Double¬ 
headed  eagle,  surmounted  by  a  crown,  “karolus  y.  romanorum 
impr.  sempe.  a.”  (Roman  Emperor  ever  august.)  Rev.  A  shield, 
surmounted  by  a  helmet  and  a  lion’s  head,  erased.  “karlwolf  :  lud- 
WIG  :  &  :  martin:  co  :  in  :  oting.” 

4.  G.  Ducat,  of  Maximilian  II.  (1564  to  1576.)  Obv.  The  im¬ 
perial  globe  or  mound ,  and  a  small  shield  bearing  an  eagle,  “maxi¬ 
mil  ii.  romano.  imper.”  Rev.  Five  shields,  forming  a  cross,  the 
central  one  bearing  a  donkey,  “ludovi.  co.  in.  stol.  ron.  rut.  wer.” 

5.  G.  1599.  Ducat,  of  Rodolpii  II.  Obv.  Virgin  and  child. 
“rudol  ii  D.  G.  Ro(manus)  i(mperator)  s(emper)  A(ugustus)  ge 
(rmaniae).  Hu(ngarise)  B(ohemio3)  R”(ex).  Rev.  A  full-length 
figure  dressed  in  armor,  and  carrying  a  spear ;  between  the  letters 
“k.”  and  “b.”  “s.  ladislaus  rex.  1599.”  Struck  for  Hungary. 

6.  G.  Ducat,  of  Matthias.  (1612  to  1619.)  Obv.  Double  eagle, 
with  the  imperial  globe  upon  its  breast.  “  MATTii(ias)  d.  g.  r.  imp.  s. 
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au.  g.  B(ohemiae)  H(ungariae)  R”(ex).  Rev.  Bust  at  full  face,  grasp¬ 
ing  a  scepter,  “mon.  no.  au.  episco.  curien.” 

7.  G.  1612.  Ducat,  of  Matthias.  Obv.  Busts  of  Matthias  and 
his  consort,  (Annie  of  Austria,)  both  crowned,  “d.  mathle  ro. 
imp.  et  anna:  conjug  auguss.”  Rev.  Three  shields,  “1612.”  “nori- 

BERGA  OVANS  FOELICEM  GRATULATUR  INGRESSUM.” 

8.  G.  1814.  Ducat.  Obv.  Figure  of  the  emperor,  crowned;  a 
scepter  in  one  hand  and  the  imperial  globe  in  the  other,  “matt, 
d.  g.  r.  i.  s.  a.  ge.  iiu.  b.  rex.”  Rev.  Virgin  and  child.  “AR(chidux) 
Au(strim)  du(x.)  Bu(rgundise)  MA(rchio)  Mo(raviae)  co(mes)  TY(rolis) 
1614.”  Struck  for  Hungary. 

9.  G.  1646.  Ducat,  of  Ferdinand  III.  Obv.  Figure  of  Ferdi¬ 
nand,  as  in  No.  7.  “eer.  iii.  d.  g.  r.  i.  s.  a.  ge.  iiu.  b.  rex.”  Rev. 
Virgin  and  child,  “ar.  au.  du.  bu.  ma.  mo.  co.  ty.  1646.”  Struck 
for  Hungary. 

12.  S.  Crown,  of  same,  not  dated.  (Reigned  from  1637  to  1657.) 
Obv.  Bust,  laureated,  and  dressed  in  armor.  “Ferdinand  iii.  d.  g. 
rom  im.  s.  a.  g.  h.  E(t)  b.  rex.”  Rev.  A  shield,  with  the  imperial 
crown  suspended  above  by  two  cherubims,  one  carrying  a  sword  and 
the  other  a  scepter,  hung  with  the  order  chain  and  badge  of  the 
golden  fleece,  “archidux  aus.  E(t)  carintiihe.  d.  B(urgundim)  ec.” 

13  and  14.  S.  Thalers,  of  same.  Obv.  Bust,  dressed  in  armor  and 
crowned,  a  scepter  in  one  hand  and  a  sword  in  the  other.  “Ferdi¬ 
nand  d.  g.  archi.  austriae.  ”  Rev.  Crowned  shield,  hung  with  the 
order  chain  and  badge,  as  above,  “dux  burgun  co.  tyrolis.” 

23.  S.  1646.  Crown,  of  same.  Obv.  Bust,  laureated ,  ornamented 
with  the  badge  of  the  golden  fleece.  “Ferdinand  iii  d.  g.  ro.  i.  s. 
aug.  ger.  (a  small  shield  crowned)  hu.  boh.  rex.”  Rev.  Double¬ 
headed  eagle  surmounted  by  the  imperial  crown,  a  small  shield  upon 
its  breast,  a  sword  in  the  dexter,  and  a  scepter  in  the  sinister  talon. 
“ARCHIDUX  AUS.  DUX  BUR.  MAR.  MO.  CO.  TY.  1646.” 

25.  G.  1655.  Ducat.  Same  as  No.  7.  Struck  for  Hungary. 

26.  S.  1657.  Crown.  Same  as  No.  23. 

27.  G.  1675.  Quarter  ducat,  of  Leopold  I.  Obv.  Bust,  laureated. 
“leopoldus  d.  g.  r.  i.  s.  a.  g.  H.  b.  rex.”  Rev.  Eagle,  as  in  No.  23. 
“ARCIIID.  AUS.  DUX  B.  E(t)  CO.  TYR.  1675.” 
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28.  S.  1691.  Crown,  of  same.  Obv.  Bust,  as  in  No.  23.  “leo- 
poldus  (Virgin  and  child)  d.  g.  ro.  i.  s.  aug.  ger.  (small  shield 
crowned)  hu.  bo.  rex.”  Reverse  like  No.  23. 

29.  S.  1693.  Florin.  Same  as  preceding. 

30.  S.  1693.  Florin.  Similar  type,  with  the  Virgin  and  child,  and 
the  shield  omitted  in  the  legend. 

31.  G.  mo.  Half  ducat,  of  Joseph  I.  Obv.  Bust,  as  in  No.  23. 
“josephus  d.  g.  r.  i.  s.  A.  G.  h.  b.  rex.”  Reverse  same  as  above. 

32.  G.  1114.  Ducat,  of  Charles  VI.  Obv.  Figure  of  the  em¬ 
peror  in  armor,  crowned,  the  imperial  globe  in  the  sinister  hand  and 
a  scepter  in  the  other;  the  latter  rests  upon  a  shield  bearing  an 
eagle,  like  that  in  No.  23.  “carolus  vi  d.  g.  r.  i.  s.  a.  g.  n(ispanige 
H(ungariae)  B(ohemiae)  R(ex)  A(rchidux)  A”(ustrim).  Rev.  The 
earth  surrounded  by  clouds  and  surmounted  by  a  helmet,  the  whole 
surmounted  by  the  sun.  “constantia  et  eortitudine,”  inclosed  in 
a  beaded  circle,  “continuatur  mdccxiv  his.  auspicys.” 

33  and  34.  G.  1724.  Ducats.  Obv.  Figure  of  the  emperor,  as  in 
No.  7.  “carolus  vi  d.  g.  r.  i.  s.  a.  G.  II.  h.  b.  r.”  Rev.  Virgin 
and  child,  “patrona  regni  iiungarue.  1724.”  Struck  for  Hungary. 

35.  G.  1738.  Ducat.  Obv.  Bust,  laureated.  “car.  vi.  d.  g.  r. 
i.  s.  a.  ge.  hi.  h.  bo.  rex.”  Rev.  Eagle,  like  No.  23.  “archid. 
AUST.  DUX  BURG.  ET  STYRIiE.  1738. 

36.  G.  1738.  Ducat.  Obv.  Figure  of  the  emperor,  as  in  No.  7. 
Same  legend  as  preceding.  Reverse  same  as  No.  33. 

37.  G.  1742.  Ducat,  of  Charles  VII.  Obv.  Bust,  laureated. 
“CAR.  VII  R.  IMP.  S.  A.  EL(ectus)  FRANCO (furt)  F.  D.  24  M.  JAN.  1742.” 
Rev.  A  tomb,  bearing  an  open  volume,  with  the  words  “dega  locus;” 
the  sun  appears  at  the  left  of  the  field,  “unione  et  observantia 

LEGUM.” 

38.  S.  1760.  Thaler,  of  Francis  I.  Obv.  Bust,  as  in  No.  23. 
“franc,  d.  g.  r.  i.  s.  a.  ge.  jER(osolymge)  r.  Lo(tliaringiae)  B(urgun- 
dias)  M(agnus)  H(etrurise)  d(ux).”  Rev.  Double-headed,  or  Austrian 
eagle.  “10  eine  feine  marckt.  1760.”  “lege  vindice,” 

39.  S.  1763.  Thaler.  Obv.  Austrian  eagle,  “franciscus  d.  g. 
rom.  imp.  semp.  aug.”  Rev.  Peace,  crowned;  an  olive  branch  in 
her  left  hand.  To  the  left  is  a  pedestal,  supporting  a  smoking  urn ; 
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an  oval  shield  leaning  against  the  pedestal.  “  benedictus  dominus 
QUI  D0B1T  FACEM  INFINIBUS  NOSTRIS;”  “X  ST.  E.  F.  MARK,”  and  the 
date  beneath. 

40.  G.  1181.  Ducat,  of  Joseph  II.  Obv.  Head,  laureated. 
“jos.  ii.  d.  g.  r.  i.  s.  a.  ge.  hu.  bo.  rex.”  Rev.  Austrian  eagle. 
“Archi.  a.  d.  burg.  loth.  M(agnus)  d(ux)  H(etruriae)  1181.” 

41.  G.  1192.  Ducat,  of  Francis  II.  Obv.  Head,  laureated. 
“franciscus  ii.  romanorum  imperator.”  Rev.  An  altar,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  diverging  rays,  supporting  a  crown,  the  imperial  globe, 
and  a  sword  and  scepter,  “pacis  et  decus.”  In  the  exergue  is  the 
date  of  his  election. 

42.  C.  1800.  Six  kreuzers.  Obv.  Bust,  laureated.  “ franz.  ii. 
ROM(er)  KAi(ser)  KON(ig)  z(u)  nu(ngarn)  u(nd)  bo.  ERZii(erzog) 
z(u)  OEST(erreich).  Rev.  Austrian  eagle,  “sechs  kreuzer  erblaen- 
DISCII  1800.” 

43.  C.  1800.  One  kreuzer.  Obv.  Bust,  “francis  ii.  d.  g.  r.  i.  s. 
a.  ge.  hu.  bo.  rex.  a.  A.”  Rev.  Austrian  eagle,  and  the  date.  No 
legend. 


AUSTRIA. 

When  the  Empire  of  Germany  was  established  under  Charle¬ 
magne,  that  district  which  afterward  obtained  the  appellation  of 
Lower  Austria  was  declared  a  military  frontier  for  repelling  the  in¬ 
cursions  of  the  Huns,  and  other  barbarous  tribes  to  the  eastward. 
It  was  called  Ost-reich,  the  “East  country, ”  from  its  relative  position 
to  the  rest  of  Germany.  Its  governor  received,  from  Charlemagne, 
the  title  of  Margrave,  in  German  markgraf,  or  “  Lord  of  the 
Marches.”  Toward  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century  Lower  Austria 
received  the  addition  of  that  territory  called  Upper  Austria,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  Margrave  received  the  title  of  Duke.  In  the  year 
1241  the  male  line,  originally  from  Bamberg,  now  in  Bavaria,  became 
extinct  by  the  death  of  Rodolph,  and  a  long  interregnum  ensued. 
The  reigning  emperor  of  Germany  declared  both  that  duchy  and 
Styria  to  have  lapsed  to  the  imperial  crown,  and  appointed  a  lieu¬ 
tenant  to  govern  it  on  the  part  of  the  Empire.  But  afterward 
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Premislaus  Ottoacre  II.,  King  of  Bohemia ,  succeeded  in  substan¬ 
tiating  bis  claim  to  the  succession,  and  was  invested  with  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Austria  and  Styria ;  and  soon  after  the  territories  of  Carinthia, 
Istria,  and  part  of  Friuli,  devolved  upon  him  by  succession.  But 
Premislaus  cast  a  blight  upon  all  his  bright  prospects  by  his  impru¬ 
dence  in  refusing  to  acknowledge  Rodolpii  of  Hapsburg  as  Emperor 
of  Germany.  An  appeal  to  arms  was  the  result,  and  in  the  year 
1278  Premislaus  was  defeated  and  slain  in  a  battle  fought  at 
Marckfeld.  By  this  victory  Rodolpii  acquired  Austria,  gave  it  to 
his  son  Albert,  and,  having  obtained  the  sanction  of  the  Electors  of 
the  Empire,  the  reign  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg  over  Austria  com¬ 
menced  a.d.  1282. 

Albert  afterward,  in  1298,  succeeded  Adolphus  of  Nassau,  as 
Emperor  of  Germany,  from  which  time  until  1806  the  house  of 
Hapsburg,  as  stated  in  another  place,  continued  to  occupy  the  im¬ 
perial  throne — thus  rendering  the  history  of  Austria  and  the  Empire 
nearly  synonymous.  Austria  became  a  member  of  the  Germanic  body 
in  the  year  1500,  which  position  she  still  continues  to  occupy. 

Prior  to  the  year  1800  there  were  four  distinct  series  of  coins 
minted  within  the  Austrian  dominions,  consisting  of  the  Austrian 
proper ,  the  Hungarian,  the  Lombard,  and  the  Brabantine  or  Bel¬ 
gian.  The  former,  or  Austrian,  was  to  be  known  by  its  double¬ 
headed  eagle;  the  Hungarian,  by  its  images  of  the  Virgin  and  child; 
the  Lombard,  by  its  shield,  quartered  with  eagles  and  serpents ;  and 
the  Belgian,  by  its  X  shaped  cross,*  profusely  ornamented.  About 
the  end  of  the  last  century  the  latter  series  ceased,  the  province  of 
Belgium  having  been  detached  from  the  Austrian  rule  in  1795  and 
annexed  to  the  French  Republic. f  About  the  same  time  Lombardy 
also  passed  from  the  Austrian  rule;  but  at  the  pacification  of 
Europe  in  1815,  Lombardy ,  with  Venice  annexed,  reverted  to  Aus¬ 
tria,  and  an  Austrian  monetary  system  was  decreed  for  that  country. 
Since  this  time  there  have  been  the  three  series  of  Austrian,  Hun- 


*  St  Andrew’s  Cross. 

f  The  coins  of  Belgium  will  be  found  under  the  head  “ Netherlands  and  Bel¬ 
gium Division  viii. 
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garian,  and  Lombard  coins,  but  they  appear  to  have  differed  only 
in  the  type,  being  otherwise  in  such  harmony  with  eacli  other  as  to 
be,  in  some  respects,  interchangeable. 

The  recent  treaty  of  peace,  however,  which  has  been  concluded 
between  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  the  King  of  Sardinia,  and  the  Em¬ 
peror  of  Austria,  will  render  still  another  change  necessary  in  the 
Lombard  coins.  The  latter  province  having,  by  the  terms  of  this 
treaty,  been  cut  off  from  Venice,  withdrawn  from  the  Austrian  rule, 
and  annexed  to  the  Kingdom  of  Sardinia,  the  coinage  will  have  to 
undergo  still  another  transition,  from  an  Austrian  to  a  Sardinian 
character.* 

Prior  to  the  Convention  of  1851,  the  gold  coins  proper  to  Austria 
were  the  single,  double,  and  quadruple  ducat.  The  ducat  was  coined 
at  the  Augsburg  standard,  viz.,  986  thousandths  line,  and  to  weigh 
53.81  grains,  the  larger  pieces  in  proportion.  The  quadruple  ducat 
was  a  fine  broad  piece,  but  very  thin,  and  easily  bent,  being  no  thicker 
than  the  single  ducat,  f 

The  silver  coinage  embraced  six  denominations:  the  reichfhaler, 
or  rixdollar;  the  gulden,  or  florin,  which  was  half  of  the  former 
the  piece  of  twenty  kreutzers,  which  was  one-third  of  the  florin;  and 
the  pieces  of  ten,  five,  and  three  kreutzers.  These  were  all  coined 
according  to  the  standard  adopted  in  1153,  known  as  the  Convention 
rate.  (See  Introduction  to  German  States.) 

On  the  24th  of  January,  1851,  Austria  became  a  party  to  a  con¬ 
vention  of  the  German  States,  by  which  the  old  system  was  to  be 
abolished,  and  a  new  one,  based  upon  the  decimal  system,  introduced. 
Decrees  were  issued  in  Austria,  in  April,  1858,  and  April,  1859,  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  agreement,  but  the  war  which  ensued 
produced  so  great  a  turmoil  in  financial,  as  well  as  political  circles, 
as  to  defeat  the  purposes  of  the  Convention.  In  fact,  about  the  only 
currency  now  known  in  Austria  consists  of  paper  and  copper;  the 

*  How  long  this  state  of  affairs  Avill  be  maintained,  the  present  condition  of 
politics  in  Europe  furnishes  no  very  reliable  guarantee. 

f  The  gold  coins  of  Austria  have  always  been  at  a  premium  against  silver, 
and  consequently  used  only  as  bullion. 

f  This  was  the  unit  of  their  moneys  of  account,  and  consisted  of  sixty  kreutzers. 
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former  being  received  as  a  legal  tender  at  the  Government  offices.* 
The  new  system  is  treated  of  at  length  in  the  Introduction  to  Ger¬ 
man  States. 

41.  S.  1618.  Crown,  of  Maximilian,  Archduke  (son  of  Maxi¬ 
milian  II.)  Obv.  Bust,  ornamented  with  the  order  chain  and  badge 
of  the  order  of  St.  Michael.  “  maximile.  d.  g.  arc.  au.  dux  bur. 
stir.  com.  ”  Rev.  “et  cam.  mag.  truss,  ad.  co(mes)  n(etruriae)  et 
Tirol. ”  A  shield,  surmounted  by  a  crown,  and  bearing  four  scepters 
in  cross,  with  a  shield  of  pretence  in  the  center ;  the  arms  quartered 
in  the  angles  of  the  cross. 

48.  S.  1143.  Florin,  of  Maria  Theresia.  Obv.  Bust,  “m.  theresia 
d.  g.  REG(ina)  iiun.  boh.”  Rev.  “archid.  aust.  dux  burg.  com. 
tyr.  1143.”  A  crowned  shield,  bearing  the  arms,  quartered;  a  shield 
of  pretence,  surmounted  by  a  crown,  and  bearing  a  lion  rampant. 
Value  50.3  cts. 

49.  S.  1155.  Thaler.  Obv.  Bust,  “m.  theresia  d.  g.  r.  imp.  ge. 
IIU.  BO.  REG.”  Rev.  “ARCIIID  AUST.  DUX  BUR.  COM.  TYR.  1155,”  and 
the  Austrian  eagle.  Value  $1.00.5. 

A  50.  G.  1159.  Half  ducat.  Obv.  Bust,  “m.  theresia  d.  g.  ro. 
i.  ge.  ii.  bo.  reg.”  Rev.  Austrian  eagle,  “ar.  au.  dux.  B(urgun- 
dise)  M(oravim)  p(rinceps)  TRAN(sylvanim)  co.  ty.  1159.”  Value 
$1.13.4. 

B  50  C.  1162.  One  kreutzer.  Obv.  Bust,  “m.  theres.  d.  g.  r.  r. 
g.  h.  b.  r.  a.  aust.”  Rev.  “ein  kreutzer  1162”  on  a  shield.  No 
legend. 

51  and  52.  S.  1166.  Thalers.  Obv.  A  crowned  shield  supported 
by  two  griffins;  beneath  is  a  palm  and  olive  branch,  crossed,  “m. 
THERESIA  D.  G.  R.  IMP.  HU.  BO.  REG.”  Rev.  “AD  NORMAM  CONVENT. 
1166,”  inclosed  in  a  wreath  composed  of  palm  and  laurel  branches, 
crossed.  Legend,  arciiid.  aust.  d.  BURG(undiae)  marggr.  bur- 
goviae.  ”  “  justitia  et  clementia,”  on  the  edge.  Value  $1.00.5. 

53.  S.  1119.  Florin.  Similar  to  No.  49.  Value  50.2  cts. 

54  and  55.  S.  1180.  Thalers.  Obverse  same  as  No.  51.  Rev. 


*  Letter  of  S.  S.  Remak,  U.  S.  Consul  at  Trieste,  to  the  Treasury  Department, 
May  9,  1859. 
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Legend,  “arciiid.  aust.  dux  burg.  co.  tyr.  It80.”  Austrian  eagle. 
Edge  same  as  No.  51. 

56.  S.  1805.  Thaler,  of  Francis  II.  Obv.  Head,  laureated. 
“franciscus  ii.  d.  G.  rom.  et  haer.  aust.  imp.”  Ilev.  Austrian 
eagle,  a  sword  in  the  dexter,  and  the  imperial  globe  in  the  sinister 
talon,  “germ.  iiun.  boii.  rex.  a.  a.  d.  loth.  yen.  sal.  1805.”  “lege 
et  fide,”  on  the  edge.  Value  $1.01. 

57.  C.  1807.  Thirty  bank  or  paper  kreutzers,  of  Francis  I.* 
Obv.  Bust,  in  a  square  compartment,  “franz.  kais.  v  oest.  koen.  z. 
hung.  BOEii.  galiz.  u.  lod.”  Rev.  Austrian  eagle  in  a  similar  com¬ 
partment;  a  scepter  in  the  sinister  talon,  “dreyssig.  kreutzer. 
ERBLAENDISCH.  1807.”  “WIENERST  BANCO  ZETT  THEILUNGS  MUNZ.  Z. 
80.  K.” 

58.  C.  1812.  Three  kreutzers.  Obv.  Bust.  Legend  same  as  pre¬ 
ceding.  Rev.  “3  kreutzers.  1812,”  occupying  the  field.  Legend. 
“sciieidmUnze  der  wiener  waehrung.” 

59  and  GO.  C.  1816.  One  kreutzer.  Obv.  “K(aiserliche)  K(onig- 
liche)  oesterreichisciie  sciieidmunze.”  Shield,  surmounted  by  the 
imperial  crown,  and  bearing  the  Austrian  eagle.  Rev.  “ein  kreut¬ 
zer.  1816.”  Branches  of  palm  and  laurel,  crossed,  beneath. 

61.  C.  1816.  Half  kreutzer.  Same  type  as  preceding. 

62  and  63.  C.  1816.  Quarter  kreutzer.  Same. 

64.  S.  1821.  Thaler.  Obv.  Bust,  laureated ,  “franciscus  i  d.  g 
A u striae  imperator.”  Rev.  The  Austrian  eagle,  “iiun.  boh.  lomg. 
et  ven.  gal.  lod.  iL(lyriae)  rex.  a.  a.  1821.” 

65  and  66.  B.S.  1826.  Twenty  kreutzers.  Obv.  Bust,  laureated , 
inclosed  in  a  wreath  of  two  laurel  branches,  crossed,  “franciscus  i 
d.  G.  aust.  imperator.”  Rev.  Austrian  eagle;  beneath  is  a  small 
compartment,  containing  the  denomination  “20,”  at  either  side  of 
which  is  a  palm  and  a  laurel  branch,  “iiun.  boii.  lomb.  et  yen.  gal. 
lod.  il.  rex.  a.  a.  1826.”  About  one-half  silver.  Value  16.7  cts. 

67.  B.S.  1828.  Three  kreutzers.  Similar  to  preceding,  the  de¬ 
nomination  on  the  eagle’s  breast. 

*  The  titles  Francis  I.  and  II.,  above  used,  apply  to  the  same  individual.  He 
was  Francis  II.  as  Emperor  of  Germany ;  but,  the  Empire  having  been  dissolved 
in  1806,  lie  became  Francis  I.  of  Austria. 
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68.  G:  1830.  Quadruple  or  piece  of  four  ducats.  Obv.  Bust, 
laureated.  “franciscus  i  d.  g.  au striae  imperator.”  Rev.  Aus¬ 
trian  eagle,  beneath  which  is  “(4).”  Legend  same  as  No.  64.  Nearly 
pure  gold  (986  thousandths  fine.)  Value  $9.12.2. 

69.  B.S.  1833.  Five  kreutzers.  Obverse,  wreath  omitted ;  other¬ 
wise  similar  to  No.  65.  Value  4.2  cts. 

10.  B.S.  1833.  Three  kreutzers.  Similar  to  preceding. 

11.  G.  1834.  Ducat.  Similar  to  No.  68.  Value  $2.21.4. 

12.  B.S.  1834.  Twenty  kreutzers.  Same  as  No.  69. 

13.  S.  1834.  Thaler.  Similar  to  No.  68.  “justitia  regnorum 
fundamentum,”  on  the  edge.  Value  $1.00.8. 

14.  S.  1835.  Same. 

15.  G.  1840.  Quadruple,  of  Ferdinand  I.  Obv.  Bust,  laureated , 
dressed  in  ermine,  and  bedecked  with  four  order  chains,  “ferd.  i. 
D.  G.  AUSTR.  IMP.  IIUN.  BOII.  R.  II.  N.  V.”  Rev.  “  REX  LOMB.  ET  VEN. 
DALM(atiae)  gal.  lod.  ill.  a.  a.  1840.”  Austrian  eagle,  ornamented 
with  four  order  chains.  Value  $9.14.  (See  Plate  XVII.  No.  1.) 

16.  G.  1840.  Ducat.  Obv.  Head,  laureated;  otherwise  same  as 
preceding.  Value  $2.28.5. 

11.  S.  1840.  Thaler.  Same  type,  “tueri  recta,”  on  the  edge. 
Value  $1.01.  (See  Plate  XVII.  No.  4.) 

18.  S.  1840.  Florin.  Same. 

19.  B.S.  1840.  Twenty  kreutzers.  Same,  with  all  the  order 
chains  omitted,  except  the  golden  fleece.  Edge  grained.  Value 
16.8  cts. 

80.  B.S.  1840.  Ten  kreutzers.  Same  as  preceding. 

81.  B.S.  1840.  Five  kreutzers.  Same. 

82.  B.S.  1840.  Three  kreutzers.  Same,  with  the  denomination 
“3”  on  the  eagle’s  breast. 

83.  S.  1848.  Two  gulden,  of  the  Archduke  John,  of  Austria , 
( Administrator  of  the  German  Confederation.)  Obv.  “erziierzog 
joiiann  yon  OESTERREicii,”  inscribed  in  four  lines.  Beneath  is  a 
palm  and  laurel  branch,  crossed.  Legend,  “erwaiilt  zum  reiciis- 
YERWESER  UBER  DEUTSCHLAND  D.  29.  JUNI,  1848.”  Rev.  Double- 
headed  eagle.  Legend,  “contuirende  versammlung  j.  d.  f.  stadt 
FRANKFURT  18  MAI  1848.”  “ZWEY  GULDEN,'’  Oil  the  edge. 
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The  National  Assembly  met  at  Frankfort,  in  May,  1848,  and 
determined  upon  the  reorganization  of  Germany  into  one  integral 
empire,  excluding  the  German  possessions  of  Austria,  and  offering 
the  imperial  crown  to  the  King  of  Prussia.  This  movement  was 
headed  by  the  Archduke  John,  who  was,  in  consequence,  made  Ad¬ 
ministrator  by  the  Assembly. 

84.  B.S.  1849.  Six  kreutzers.  Obv.  Crowned  shield.  “6”  at  one 
side,  and  “k.”  at  the  other.  Legend.  “Magyar  kiralyi  yalto. 
peuz.”  Rev.  “hat.  krajczar.  1849.” 

85  and  86.  C.  1851.  One  kreutzer.  Obv.  Austrian  eagle,  “k.  k. 
OESTERREICHISCHE  SCIIEIDEMUNZE.  ”  Rev.  “  1  KREUZER  — -  1851.  ” 

HUNGARY. 

93.  G.  1549.  Ducat,  of  Ferdinand.  Obv.  Virgin  and  child. 
“Ferdinand  d.  g.  r.  ungarie.”  Rev.  A  figure  in  armor  carrying  a 
spear,  the  letter  “k.”  at  one  side,  and  “b.”  at  the  other,  “s.  ladis- 
laus  rex  1549.”  Ferdinand  succeeded  Charles  V.  as  Emperor  of 
Germany  in  1558. 

94.  G.  1558.  Ducat,  of  John  Sigismund.  Obv.  Same  device  as 
preceding,  “joan  sigism.  r.  ung.  1558.”  Rev.  Crowned  shield, 

“YSABE  D.  G.  IlEG.  UNGA.  S.  E.  V.” 

95.  S.  1609.  Crown,  of  Matthias.  Obv.  Bust,  in  armor,  crowned, 
ornamented  with  the  order  chain  and  badge  of  the  golden  fleece. 
“ matthi.  ii  d.  g.  rex  hun.  desig.  in  regem  bo.,”  Virgin  and  child. 
Rev.  Crowned  shield  hung  with  the  order  chain,  etc.,  as  above, 
“arciiid.  aus.  dux.  bur.  MAii(ehio)  MO(raviae)  co.  ty.  1609.” 

96.  G.  Ducat,  of  Matthias.  Obv.  Shield,  “mathias  d.  g.  r.  un¬ 
garie.”  Rev.  Figure  (probably  of  the  saint,)  crowned,  with  a  scepter 
in  one  hand  and  the  imperial  globe  in  the  other,  “s.  ladislaus  rex.” 

91.  G.  Ducat,  same  as  preceding,  with  a  battle-ax  substituted  for 
the  scepter. 

98.  G.  1650.  Ducat.  Obv.  Bust,  in  armor,  carrying  a  scepter. 
“geo.  ra.  d.  g.  p.  tra.”  Rev.  Virgin  and  child,  “par.  reg.  iiun.  do. 
et  si.  co.  1650.” 

99.  G.  1688.  Ducat.  Obv.  Bust,  as  in  preceding.  “ 
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g.  p.  tran.”  Rev.  A  cap  pierced  with  a  sword,  and  hung  upon  a 
branch;  a  crown  suspended  above;  eagles’ heads  protuding  from  the 
edge  of  the  field,  at  either  side ;  at  one  side  is  a  crescent  and  seven 
castles,  at  the  other  a  small  eagle;  beneath  are  the  initials  “a.  f.” 
Legend,  “par.  reg.  iiunga.  do.  &  sicu.  co.  1688.” 

100.  G.  1698.  Quarter  ducat,  of  Leopold  I.  Obv.  Bust,  lau- 
reated.  “Leopold  d.  g.  r.  i.  s.  a.  g.  h.  b.  re.”  Rev.  Virgin  and 
child.  “S.  IMACUL  YIR.  MA.  MAT.  D.  P.  H.  1698.’’ 

101.  G.  1742.  Ducat,  of  Maria  Theresia.  Obv.  Full-length 
figure  of  Maria,  crowned.  The  imperial  globe  extended  in  the  left 
hand;  the  initial  “k.”  at  one  side,  and  “b. ”  at  the  other,  “ma.  tiie- 
resia  d.  g.  reg.  HU.  bo.”  Rev.  Virgin  and  child;  beneath  is  a  small 
shield  crowned,  “patrona  regni  Hungarian,  1742.”  Value  $2.26.9. 

All  the  succeeding  coins  in  this  division  bear,  on  one  side,  the 
images  of  the  Virgin  and  child. 

102.  S.  1757.  Thaler.  Obv.  Bust,  “m.  tiier.  d.  g.  r.  im.  ge.  hu. 

bo.  r.  a.  a.  d.  B(urgundioe)  c.  t.”  Rev.  “s.  maria  mater  dei 
PATRONA  HUNG.  1757.”  “  JUSTITIA  ET  CLEMENTIA,”  Oil  the  edge. 

Value  $1.00.5. 

103.  S.  1761.  Same. 

104.  S.  1780.  Florin.  Obv.  A  crown,  suspended  by  two  angels, 
above  a  shield,  bearing  the  Hungarian  arms,  and  hung  with  the  order 
chain  of  St.  Stephen;  beneath  is  a  palm  and  laurel  branch,  crossed. 
“m.  ther.  d.  g.  r.  imp.  hu.  bo.  r.  a.  a.  d.  b.  c.  t.”  Reverse  same 
as  preceding,  with  the  letter  “b.”  inclosed  in  an  oval  compartment, 
substituted  for  the  shield.  Value  50.2  cts. 

105  and  106.  S.  1782.  Thaler,  of  Joseph  II.  Obverse  same  de¬ 
vice  as  preceding.  “  jos.  n  d.  g.  r.  imp.  s.  a.  g.  h.  b.  rex.  a.  a.  d.  b. 
&  s.”  Reverse  same  as  preceding,  “virtute  et  exemplo,”  on  the 
edge.  Value  $1.00.8. 

107.  G.  1835.  Ducat,  of  Ferdinand  I.  Obv.  The  king,  crowned ; 
the  imperial  globe  extended  in  the  left  hand,  and  a  scepter  in  the 
right,  “ferd.  i  d.  g.  aust.  imp.  hung.  b.  rex.  h.  n.  y.  r.  l.  v.  d. 
G(aliciGe)  l.  i.  a.  a.”  Rev.  Small  shield  beneath  the  Virgin.  Same 
legend  as  before.  Value  $2.28.1. 

108.  S.  1839.  Thaler.  Obv.  Head,  laureated.  Same  legend  as 
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preceding.  Reverse  same  as  preceding,  with  the  shield  omitted. 
“tueri  recta”  on  the  edge.  Yalue  $1.01. 

109.  S.  1839.  Florin.  Same  type.  Yalue  49.  G  cts. 

110.  B.  S.  1839.  Twenty  kreutzers.  Same,  with  “20”  beneath 
the  Yirgin;  edge  grained.  Yalue  16.8  cts. 

111.  B.S.  1839.  Ten  kreutzers.  Same  type. 

112.  G.  1848.  Ducat.  Obv.  Same  device  as  No.  107.  “v.  ferd. 
magy  h.  t.  orsz.  kiralya  erd  n.  fejed.”  Rev.  Device  same  as 
No.  107.  “SZ.  MARIA  1ST  ANNYA  MAGY.  OR.  VEDOJE,  1848.”  Yalue 
$2.28.1.  (See  Plate  XVII.  No.  2.) 

113.  B  S.  1848.  Twenty  kreutzers.  Obv.  Head,  laureated.  Same 
legend  as  preceding.  Reverse  same  as  preceding  with  “  20”  substi¬ 
tuted  for  the  shield.  Yalue  1G.8  cts. 

114.  C.  1848.  One  kreutzer ,  struck  during  the  Revolution.  Obv. 
A  crowned  shield,  bearing  the  arms  of  Hungary.  “Magyar  kiralyi 
yalto  penz.”  Rev.  “ egy  krajczar.  1 848,”  inscribed  in  three  lines. 

115.  C.  1849.  Three  kreutzers,  struck  during  the  Revolution. 
Obv.  A  crowned  shield,  bearing  the  arms  of  Hungary.  At  one  side 
is  the  figure  “3,”  and  at  the  other  the  letter  “k.”  Legend.  “Magyar 
kiralyi  valto  penz.”  Rev.  “ iiarom  krajczar  1849,”  in  three 
lines. 

RAG  USA. 


Ragusa  is  an  Austrian  dependency,  situated  on  the  eastern  shore 
of  the  Adriatic. 

117.  S.  1793.  Thaler.  Obv.  Bust,  “riiacus  respubl.”  Rev. 
Shield,  bearing  the  word  “libertas,”  surmounted  by  a  crown,  and 
nclosed  between  two  branches,  crossed,  “duce  deo.  fide  et  just.” 
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DIVISION  VIII. 

NETHERLANDS. 

Soon  after  tlieir  incorporation  into  the  empire  founded  by  Char¬ 
lemagne,  in  the  ninth  century,  the  territories  comprised  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  kingdoms  of  the  Netherlands  and  Belgium  were  divided,  in 
accordance  with  the  feudal  principle,  which  was  then  prevailing 
throughout  the  whole  of  Europe,  into  several  small  principalities 
consisting  of  the  Duchies  of  Gueldres,  Brabant,  Luxemburg,  and 
Limburg,  the  Marquisate  of  Anvers  (Antwerp),  the  Counties  of  Hol¬ 
land,  Zealand,  Zutphen,  Flanders,  Artois,  Ilainaut,  and  Namur,  with 
the  Lordships  of  Utrecht,  Groningen,  Overyssel,  Friesland,  and 
Mechlin.  These  were  afterward  grouped  together,  and  formed  the 
seventeen  provinces  of  the  Netherlands.  Among  these  petty  pro¬ 
vinces  thus  united  Flanders  was  the  most  important,  and  upon  the 
matrimonial  alliance  contracted  between  the  Count  of  Flanders  and 
the  house  of  Burgundy  about  the  year  1443,  when  his  estates  passed 
into  the  house  of  Burgundy,  the  principal  authority  over  the  other 
provinces  passed  with  them.  And,  in  like  manner,  upon  the  marriage 
of  Maximillian  with  Mary  of  Burgundy,  in  14 11,  the  seventeen  pro¬ 
vinces  passed  into  the  house  of  Austria.  But  afterward,  by  reason 
of  the  injustice  and  cruelty  practiced  upon  them  by  Philip  II.  of 
Spain,  son  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  seven  of  the  provinces,  namely, 
Holland,  Zealand,  Utrecht,  Guelderland,  Overyssel,  Groningen,  and 
Friesland,  organized  a  rebellion,  under  the  leadership  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  and  finally  succeeded,  after  a  sanguinary  war,  in  com¬ 
pelling  the  Spanish  monarch  to  acknowledge  their  independence,  and 
they  were  afterward  acknowledged  by  all  Europe  as  an  independent 
State,  under  the  title  of  the  United  Provinces.  These  provinces 
were  governed  by  a  stadtholder;  and  in  1 6G7  the  celebrated  “  Per¬ 
petual  Edict,”  for  abolishing  the  office  of  stadtholder,  was  passed, 
through  the  influence  of  I)e  Witt,  the  Pensionary,  or  Prime  Minis¬ 
ter,  who  was  intent  upon  placing  the  liberties  of  the  Republic  on  a 
firm  foundation.  But  in  1012  he  and  his  brother  were  butchered  by 
the  mob,  and  William  III.  was  elected  stadtholder.  On  the  death 
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of  William,  in  1702,  the  stadtholderate  was  again  abolished,  but  was 
revived  in  1747,  and  declared  hereditary  in  the  house  of  Orange.  In 
1795,  however,  it  was  conquered  by  the  French,  and  erected  into  the 
Batavian  Republic.  In  1806  it  was  metamorphosed  by  Napoleon 
into  the  Kingdom  of  Holland,  and  in  1810  was  incorporated  into  the 
French  Empire.  After  the  fall  of  Napoleon  it  was,  in  1815,  erected 
into  a  kingdom  with  Belgium.  This  union,  however,  did  not  prove 
very  harmonious,  and  in  1830  the  Belgians  took  advantage  of  the 
revolution  in  France  to  cast  off  the  yoke  of  their  Dutch  neighbors,  in 
which  they  were  successful.  The  Netherlands,  consequently,  now 
exist  as  a  distinct  kingdom,  comprising  the  seven  principalities  above 
mentioned,  the  boundary  line  between  them  and  the  Kingdom  of  Bel¬ 
gium  being  fixed  by  treaty. 

The  intricacy  of  its  political  history  is  tolerably  portrayed  in  the 
coinage  of  the  Netherlands.  For  many  years  prior  to  the  revolu¬ 
tion,  there  were  several  series  of  coins  minted  at  the  same  time;  and, 
it  is  said,  that  there  are  some  twenty  different  denominations  of  sil¬ 
ver  coins  circulating  there  to  this  day.  Each  of  the  seven  provinces 
had  its  own  mint.  Their  coins,  however,  seem  to  have  differed  but 
little  except  in  the  device.  They  are  generally  quite  readily  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  the  name  of  the  Province,  which  appears  in  an  abbre¬ 
viated  form  at  the  end  of  the  legend.  Thus  the  coins  of  Holland 
proper,  are  known  by  Holl.  or  Holland ;  those  of  Utrecht,  by  Tra. 
or  Traject;  those  of  Zealand,  by  Zel.  or  Zeelandia — sometimes 
merely  the  initial  z. ;  of  West  Friesland,  by  Westf.;  of  Overyssel, 
by  Tran.,  T r  ansi  sal ,  or  Transisalania ;  of  Gueldre,  by  Geldria; 
and  of  Groningen,  by  Gron.  These  distinctions  have  disappeared 
since  the  close  of  the  last  century.  Many  of  these  coins  have 
stamped  upon  them,  evidently  with  a  hand-punch,  the  abbreviations 
“  Hoi.  TJtr .”  etc.,  (meaning  Holland,  Utrecht,  etc.)  This  was  done 
by  the  authorities  of  these  provinces,  in  order  to  render  the  coinage 
of  another  province  current  within  their  own  jurisdiction ;  or,  more 
concisely  speaking,  to  legalize  them. 

A  1.  G.  Ducat,  of  Utreciit.  Obv.  Image  of  a  saint.  A  small 
shield  beneath,  “sanotus  martinens.”  Rev.  Shield,  “moneta  nova 
aurea  trajecten.”  No  date. 
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B  1.  G.  Ducat,  of  the  City  of  zutphen,  in  Gueldre.  Obv.  A 
mounted  horseman,  dressed  in  armor,  and  crowned,  wielding  a  sword. 
“karolus  dux  gelriul  c.  zut.”  Rev.  An  ornamented  cross;  a 
shield  in  the  center,  “mon.  nova,  aurea.  ducis.  geln.” 

2.  S.  Florin,  of  the  imperial  City  of  zwolleii,  country  of  Zal- 
lant,  in  Overyssel.  Obv.  Crowned  shield,  “flor.  arg.  civita  imp. 
zavollae.”  Rev.  Double-headed  eagle. 

3.  S.  1585.  Crown,  of  Holland.  Obv.  A  knight,  both  legs  hid¬ 
den  by  a  shield,  “mo.  no.  arg.  ordin.  iiol.”  Rev.  Lion  rampant. 

“CONFIDENS.  DNO.  NON.  MOVETUR.” 

4.  S.  1623.  Crown,  of  West  Friesland.  Obv.  Bust,  in  armor, 
carrying  a  sword,  “mo.  arg.  PRo(vinciae)  coNFOE(derati)  BELG(ii) 
westfri.”  Rev.  Crowned  shield,  bearing  a  lion  rampant ,  carrying 
a  sword  and  a  bundle  of  arrows,  “concordia  res  parvae  crescunt.” 

5  and  6.  S.  1624  and  1643.  Crowns,  of  Utrecht.  Same  as 
No.  3. 

1.  S.  1618.  Thirty  stivers,  of  Zealand.  Obv.  A  knight,  carry¬ 
ing  a  sword;  behind,  a  crowned  shield,  bearing  three  bars,  “wavy, 
azure ”  (blue)  with  a  lion  issuant.  “luctor  et  emergo.”  Rev.  Shield 
bearing  the  arms  of  the  different  provinces  of  the  Netherlands  ;  above 
is  “30  st.”  (30  stivers.)  “mo.  no.  arg.  oridin.  zelandia  1618.” 

8.  S.  1618.  Six  stivers,  of  West  Friesland.  Obv.  Crowned 
shield,  bearing  two  lions  current,  “mo.  no.  ordin.  avest.  frisiae 
1618.”  Re\r.  A  vessel  under  sail.  “deus.  fortitudo  et  spes  nos¬ 
tra.” 

9.  S.  1682.  Three  guilder,  of  Utrecht.  Obv.  CroAvncd  shield, 

with  a  cross,  and  a  lion  rampant ,  borne  double,  “mo.  no.  argent 
ordin  traj  1682.”  Rev.  A  full-length  figure  of  Pallas,  holding  in 
her  dexter  hand  a  lance,  with  the  point  resting  upon  the  ground  ;  a 
liberty-cap  hung  upon  the  other  end ;  her  left  arm  resting  upon 
a  clasped  book,  which  stands  upon  its  end,  and  is  supported  by  a 
pedestal,  “hac  nitimur . iianc  tuemur.” 

10.  S.  1684.  Twenty-eight  stivers,  of  the  City  of  Daventer  or 
DEArENTER.  Obv.  Double-headed  eagle,  “leop.  jon.  d.  g.  elec.  roai. 
imp.  sem.  aug.”  Rev.  Crowned  shield,  bearing  an  eagle,  “flor.  arg. 

V 


civ.  daventriae. 
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11  and  12.  S.  1685.  Twenty-eight  stivers,  of  the  City  of  Daven- 
ter.  Obv.  Same  device  as  preceding.  “Ferdinand  ii  d.  g.  rom.  imp. 
sem.  au.”  Rev.  Crowned  shield.  Same  legend  as  preceding. 

13.  S.  1685.  Twenty-eight  stivers,  of  Overyssel.  Obv.  Crowned 
shield,  “mo.  no.  argent,  ord.  transis.  1685.”  Rev.  Double-headed 
eagle,  “da.  pac.  dom.  in  diebus  nostris.” 

14.  S.  1686.  Thirty  stivers,  of  West  Friesland.  Obv.  A  knight, 
wielding  a  sword,  one  leg  hidden  by  a  crowned  shield,  bearing  two 
lions  current,  “deus  forti  et  spes  nost.”  Rev.  Three  shields,  “mo. 

NO.  ARG.  ORDIN.  IV.  FRISIAE.  ” 

15.  S.  1686.  Thirty  stivers,  of  Utrecht.  Obv.  Seven  shields, 
bearing  the  arms  of  the  seven  provinces  composing  the  “  Union.v 
“mo.  no.  ord.  traject.”  Rev.  Crowned  shield,  supported  by  two 

lions.  “CONCORDIA  RES  PARYAE  CRESCUNT.” 

16.  S.  1686.  Thirty  stivers,  of  the  City  of  Daventer.  Obv. 
Crowned  shield,  supported  by  two  lions,  “mo.  no.  arg,  ciy.  dayen- 
trije.”  Rev.  Device  similar  to  No.  14.  “auxiliante  deo.  1686.” 

IT.  S.  1686.  Six  stivers,  of  the  City  of  Magensis.  Obv.  Shield, 
bearing  a  double-headed  eagle,  surmounted  by  the  imperial  crown. 
“mo.  no.  arg.  civi  novi  magensis.”  Rev.  A  mounted  horseman 
wielding  a  sword,  “concordia  res  parvae  crescunt.” 

18.  S.  1687.  Ten-schilling  piece,  of  Zealand.  Obv.  Seven  shields. 
“mo.  no.  arg.  ordin  zeelandiae  1687.”  Rev.  Device  similar  to 
No.  14,  with  a  shield  like  No.  7.  “luctor  et  emergo.” 

19.  S.  1689.  Same. 

20.  S.  1689.  Rix  dollar,  of  the  City  of  Daventer.  Obv.  A 
crowned  shield,  bearing  an  eagle,  supported  by  two  lions,  “mo.  no. 
arg.  civ.  dayentriae. ”  Rev.  Device  similar  to  No.  7,  with  an  eagle 
upon  the  shield,  “auxiliante  deo.  1683.”  Yalue  $1.20. 

21.  S.  1689.  Six  stivers,  of  the  City  of  Zutpiien.  Obv.  Crowned 
shield,  “mo.  no.  arg.  ciy.  zutphaniae.”  Reverse  same  as  No.  17. 

22.  S.  1690.  Twenty-eight  stivers,  of  the  City  of  Zutpiien.  Obv. 
Crowned  shield,  “flor.  arg.  ciy.  zutphaniae  1690.”  Rev.  Double¬ 
headed  eagle,  “in  deo  spes  nostra.” 

23  and  24.  S.  1690.  Twenty-eight  stivers,  of  West  Friesland. 
Obv.  Bust,  carrying  a  sword,  “nis  dominus  nobiscum  1690.”  Rev 
Crowned  shield,  “florenus.  argent,  ordi.  frislan.” 
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25  S.  1691.  Six  stivers,  (restruck)  of  Groningen.  Similar  type 
to  No.  21. 

26.  S.  1696.  Ten  schillings,  of  Zealand.  Obv.  Similar  to  No. 
14,  with  a  shield  like  No.  7.  “mo.  no.  arg.  tro  confer  belg.  cour. 
zel.”  Reverse  same  as  No.  4. 

24.  S.  1703.  One  guilder,  of  West  Friesland.  Obv.  Same  de¬ 
vice  as  the  reverse  of  preceding,  “mo.  arg.  ord.  f^ed.  belg.  westf.” 
Reverse  same  as  No.  9. 

28.  S.  1709.  One  guilder,  of  Zealand.  Same  type  as  preceding. 

29.  S.  1713.  Same. 

30.  S.  1718.  One  guilder,  of  Overyssel.  Same  type  as  pre¬ 
ceding. 

31.  B.S.  1738.  One  stiver,  of  Holland.  Obv.  A  bundle  of 
arrows.  Rev.  “hollandia  1738.”  No  device. 

32.  S.  1748.  Ten  stivers,  of  Holland.  Same  type  as  No.  27. 

33.  S.  1753.  Six  stivers,  of  Zealand.  Obv.  Crowned  shield  like 
that  in  No.  7.  Legend  same  as  No.  8.  Rev.  Same  device  as  No.  8. 

“  IT  A  RELINQUENDA  UT  ACCEPT  A.” 

34.  B.S.  1759.  Two  stivers,  of  Holland.  Obv.  Crowned  shield, 
bearing  a  lion  rampant.  Rev.  “hollandia  1759.” 

35.  G.  1761.  Ducat,  of  Utrecht.  Obv.  A  knight,  dressed  in 
armor,  carrying  a  sword  in  the  right  hand,  and  a  bundle  of  arrows  in 
the  left,  “concordia  res.  par.  cres.  tra.”  Rev.  “mo.  ord.  proyin. 
foeder  belg.  ad  leg.  imp.”  No  device.  Value  $2.25.8. 

36.  S.  1761.  One  guilder,  of  Zealand.  Same  type  as  No.  26. 
Value  41  cts. 

37.  S.  1762.  Ten  schillings,  of  Zealand.  Same  as  preceding. 

Value  $1.21.6. 

38.  G.  1763.  Fourteen  guilders,  of  Utrecht.  Obv.  Same  device 
as  No.  17.  “mo.  atjr.  pro.  conf^ed.  belg.  traject.”  Reverse  same 
as  No.  4.  Value  $5.61. 

39.  G.  1763.  Ducat,  of  Holland.  Same  as  No.  35. 

40.  S.  1763.  One  guilder,  of  Zealand.  Same  as  No.  27. 

41.  S.  1764.  Three  guilders,  of  Zealand.  Same  as  No.  27. 
Value  $1.21.6. 

42.  C.  1767.  One  centime,  of  Overyssel.  Obv.  Crowned  shield, 
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bearing  a  lion  rampant,  “vigilate  et  orate.”  Rev.  “overyssel, 
1767.” 

43.  S.  1768.  Ten  schillings,  of  Zealand.  Same  as  No.  26.  Value 

$1.21.6. 

44.  S.  1774.  Three  guilders,  of  West  Friesland.  Obv.  Device 
similar  to  the  reverse  of  No.  17.  “mo.  no.  arg.  confje.  belg.  pro. 
westf.”  Rev.  Crowned  shield,  like  No.  4,  supported  by  two  lions. 
“concordia,”  etc.  Value  $1.21.6. 

45.  S.  1776.  Ten  stivers,  of  Zealand.  Same  as  No.  26. 

46.  S.  1780.  Six  stivers,  of  Zealand.  Same  as  No.  33. 

47.  C.  1781.  One  centime,  of  Zealand.  Obv.  Shield,  bearing 
the  same  device  as  that  in  No.  7.  “luctor  et  emergo.”  Rev.  A 
shield,  with  “zelandia  1781.” 

48.  S.  1785.  Half  ducatoon,*  of  Utrecht.  Same  type  as  No. 
44.  Value  65.6  cts. 

49.  B.S.  1786.  Four  stivers,  of  Zealand.  Same  as  No.  26. 

50.  B.S.  1787.  Ten  stivers,  of  West  Friesland.  Same  type 
as  No.  21,  with  a  small  oval  beneath  the  shield  containing  the  letters 
“o.  y.  c.”  interlaced. 

51.  B.S.  1791,  Two  stivers,  of  Holland.  Same  as  No.  34. 

52.  C.  1791.  One  centime,  of  Utrecht.  Obv.  Crowned  shield, 
supported  by  two  lions.  Rev.  “stad.  ltrecht,  1791.” 

53.  C.  1793.  One  centime,  of  Gueldre.  Obv.  Crowned  shield, 
bearing  two  lions  rampant,  combatant,  “in  deo  est  spes  nostra.” 
Rev.  “D.  GELRIyE,  1793.” 

54.  S.  1794.  One  guilder,  of  Holland.  Same  as  No.  21.  Value 
41  cts. 

55.  B.S.  1794.  Quarter  guilder,  of  Utrecht.  Same  as  pre¬ 
ceding. 

56  and  57.  S.  1802-1804.  Rix  dollar,  of  Utrecht.  Similar  to 
No.  26.  Value  $1.04.5. 

58  and  59.  S.  1808.  Fifty  stivers,  or  rix  dollar,  of  Louis  Napo¬ 
leon.  Obv.  Head,  “nap.  lodew.  i.  kon  yon  iioll.”  Rev.  Crowned 
shield;  the  date  “1808”  beneath.  “Holland  koningrijk.”  Value 
$1.04.2. 


*  The  ducatoon  scries  was  coined  for  the  foreign  trade  in  the  East  Indies 
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60.  G.  1809.  Ducat,  of  Napoleon.  Obv.  “lodew.  nap.  icon.,” 
etc. ;  otherwise  same  as  preceding.  Value  $2.25.8. 

61.  G.  1 83T.  Ten  Guilders,  of  William  I.  Obv.  Head,  “wil- 
lem  koning.  der.  ned.  g.  ii.  Y.  s.”  Rev.  Cro wned  shield,  bearing  a 

lion  rampant,  with  a  sword  and  a  bundle  of  arrows.  “10 - a.”  (Ten 

guilders.)  “munt.  van  iiet.  koningryk  der  nederlanden,  1837.” 
“god.  zy.  met  uns.,”  on  the  edge.  Value  $4.01. 

62.  G.  1827.  Five  guilders.  Same  as  preceding;  edge  grained. 

63  and  64.  S.  1824-32.  Three  guilders.  Same  type;  edge  like 

No.  61.  Value  $1.25. 

65.  S.  1832.  One  guilder.  Same  type  as  preceding. 

66.  B.S.  1832.  Half  guilder.  Same. 

67  and  68.  B.  S.  1825-30.  Twenty-five  centimes.  Obv.  “w.” 

surmounted  by  a  crown.  “  18 - 25.”  Rev.  Device  same  as  No.  61. 

No  legend;  edge  plain.  Value  10.4  cts. 

69.  B.S.  1827.  Ten  centimes.  Same  type. 

70.  B.S.  1827.  Five  centimes.  Same. 

71.  S.  1846.  One  gulden,  of  William  II.  Obv.  Head,  “  willem 
ii.  koning.  der  ned.  g.  h.  y.  s.”  Reverse  and  edge  same  as  No.  61. 
Value  41  cts.  (See  Plate  XVII.  No.  5.) 

72.  S.  1852.  21  gulden,  of  William  III.  Same  type  as  pre¬ 
ceding.  Value  $1.04.2. 

BELGIUM. 

Belgium  came  under  the  dominion  of  the  German  emperors  upon 
the  accession  of  Maximilian  I.,  in  1493,  who,  as  before  stated,  had 
previously  contracted  a  matrimonial  alliance  with  the  house  of  Bur¬ 
gundy,  who  at  that  time  possessed  the  government  of  Belgium. 
Upon  the  abdication  of  Charles  V.  it  passed,  by  the  person  of  his 
son,  Philip  II.,  to  the  monarchy  of  Spain,  where  it  remained  until 
the  peace  of  Utrecht  in  1713,  which  terminated  the  war  of  the 
Spanish  succession,  upon  which  occassion  it  was  ceded  to  Austria 
who  continued  to  retain  possession  until  1791,  when  the  armies  of 
the  French  Republic  overran  the  country,  and  in  1795  it  was  incor¬ 
porated  as  part  and  parcel  of  France. 
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After  this  date  (1795)  no  coins  of  Belgium  proper  appear  until 
1829-30.  After  its  incorporation  with  France,  its  own  coinage  was 
abolished  and  the  French  coins  introduced ;  and  upon  the  acquisi 
tion  of  its  independence  in  1830  and  the  establishment  of  Belgium 

into  a  kingdom,  under  Leopold  I.,  the  monetary  system  of  France 

* 

was  continued,  instead  of  the  old  Dutch  system  of  florins  and 
crowns,  which  had  been  previously  used. 

84.  S.  1612.  Six  stivers,  of  the  imperial  City  of  Campen.  Obv. 
Double-headed  eagle.  “  MATTii(ias)  i  d.  g.  no.  imp.  sem.  augu.” 
Bev.  Crowned  shield,  “flor.  arg.  civi.  imp.  campen.” 

85.  S.  1016.  Quarter  crown,  of  Albert  and  Elizabeth.  Obv. 
St.  Andrew’s  cross,  with  the  badge  of  the  golden  fleece  suspended 
from  the  center ;  a  crown  suspended  above ;  the  royal  cipher  in  the 
second  and  third  angles,  “albertus  et  elisabet  dei  gratia.”  Bev. 
“archid.  aust.  duces  burg,  brab.”  Crowned  shield,  surrounded 
by  the  order  chain  of  the  golden  fleece. 

86  and  87.  S.  1619.  Crown,  of  same.  Obv.  Busts,  in  profile. 
Bev.  Two  lions  supporting  a  shield,  the  crown  resting  upon  their 
bowed  heads;  badge  of  the  golden  fleece  beneath.  Same  legends  as 
preceding. 

88.  S.  1626.  Crown  of  the  City  of  Constantine;  Ferdinand  II. 
Obv.  Double-headed  eagle,  surmounted  by  the  imperial  crown,  “ferd. 
ii  d.  g.  rom.  imper.  semper,  aug.”  Bev.  Shield,  with  the  date; 
“16”  at  one  side  and  “26”  at  the  other,  “mon.  no.  civitat.  con- 

STANTIENSI.” 

89.  S.  1631.  Crown,  of  Philip  IV.  (Spain.)  Obv.  Cross, 
arranged  as  in  No.  85,  with  “16”  and  “31”  in  the  second  and  third 
angles,  “phil.  iiii  d.  g.  iiisp.  et  indiar.  rex.”  Bev.  Device  similar 
to  No.  85.  “ARCHID  AUST.  DUX  BURG.  BRAB.” 

90.  S.  1636.  Crown,  of  same.  Obv.  Bust.  Bev.  Crowned  shield, 
supported  by  two  lions.  Legend  same  as  preceding. 

91.  G.  1655.  Double  ducat,  of  the  City  of  Campen;  Ferdinand 
II.  (Austria.)  Obv.  Image  of  Ferdinand,  with  the  imperial  globe 
and  scepter,  “ferd.  ii  d.  g.  ro.  i.  unga.  bo.  rex.”  Bev.  “mo.  no. 
AUREA  CIVITA.  IMPERI.  CAMPEN.”  No  device. 

92.  S.  1705.  Crown,  of  Philip  V.  (Spain.)  Obv.  Device  simi- 
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lar  to  No.  85.  “philippus  y.  d.  g.  hispaniarum  et  indiarum  rex.” 
Rev.  Crowned  shield,  surrounded  by  two  order  chains;  the  arms  of 
Anjou  on  a  shield  of  pretence,  “burgund.  dux.  brabant.  1705.” 

93.  S.  1758.  Florin,  of  Francis  I.  (Austria.)  Obv.  Austrian 
eagle,  surrounded  by  the  order  chain  of  the  golden  fleece,  “francis 
D.  GRATIA  ROMAN  IMPERAT.  S.  A.”  Rev.  “GERM.  JERO.  REX.  LOTII. 

bar.  mag.  het.  dux.  1758.”  Device,  similar  to  No.  85,  witli  crowns 
in  the  second  and  third  angles  of  the  cross. 

94.  S.  1759.  Florin,  of  Maria  Theresia,  (Queen  of  Hungary,  and 
wife  of  Francis  I.)  Obv.  St.  Andrew’s  cross,  with  crowns  in  the 
angles,  “mar.  tiieresia  d.  g.  r.  imp.  germ.  hung.  boh.  reg.”  Ilev. 
“arch.  aust.  dux  burg.  brab.  com.  fland.  1759.”  Austrian  eagle. 

95.  S.  1764.  Crown,  of  same.  Same  type  as  preceding,  with 
“  justitia  et  clementia,”  on  the  edge. 

96  and  97.  S.  1764.  Crown,  of  Francis  I.  Same  type  as  No.  93, 
with  “in  te  domjne  speravi,”  on  the  edge. 

98.  S.  1780.  Crown,  of  Maria  Theresia.  Same  type  as  No.  95. 

99.  C.  1787.  One  kreutzer,  of  Joseph  II.  Obv.  Bust,  Untreated. 
“JOS.  II.  D.  G.  R.  IMP.  D.  B.”  Rev.  “AD  USUM  BELGII  AUSTR.  1787,” 
inclosed  in  a  wreath  composed  of  two  laurel  branches,  crossed. 

100.  S.  1788.  Quarter  crown,  of  same.  Obv.  Bust,  laureated. 

“JOSEPH  II  D.  G.  R.  I.  S.  A.  GER.  HIE(l’OSolymae)  HUN.  BOH.  REX.” 
Rev.  Device  same  as  No.  93.  “arch.  aust.  dux.  BURGQmdise) 
LOTii(aringiae)  BRAB(antim)  com(cs)  FLAN(driae)  1788.” 

101.  S.  1789.  Florin.  Same  as  preceding. 

102.  S.  1790.  Crown,  of  Leopold  II.  Same  type  as  preceding, 
with  “pietate  et  concordia,”  on  the  edge. 

103.  S.  1790.  “Lion  d’argent.”  Obv.  A  lion  rampant,  carrying 
a  sword,  and  supporting  an  oval  shield,  bearing  the  word  “libertas;” 
the  date,  1790,”  beneath,  “domini  est  regnum.”  Rev.  Eleven 
shields,  bearing  the  arms  of  the  different  Belgian  provinces,  arranged 
in  a  circle  around  a  sun.  Legend,  “et  ipse  domtnabitur  genitum.” 
“leone  quid  fortius,”  on  the  edge. 

104.  S.  1790.  Quarter  florin.  Obv.  Lion  rampant,  “mon.  noy. 

arg.  prov.  foed.  belg . 1790.”  Rev.  Hands,  clasped,  with  a 

bundle  of  arrows,  “in  unione  salvus.”  “x  sols.” 
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The  two  preceding  pieces  belong  to  the  “lion  series,”  a  set  of  coins 
projected  by  the  Belgian  Provinces,  in  1790.  The  project  was  never 
fairly  carried  into  effect,  only  a  few  pieces  appearing  of  the  above 
date.  It  consisted  of  the  gold  lion,  or  piece  of  fourteen  florins,  the 
silver  lion,  for  in,  half  for  in  and  quarter  for  in. 

105.  G.  1793.  Sovereign,  of  Francis  II.  Obv.  Head,  laureated. 
“franc,  ii  d.  g.  r.  imp.  s.  a.  ge.  iiiE  iiu.  bo.  rex.”  Bev.  Shield, 
surmounted  by  the  imperial  crown;  St.  Andrew’s  cross  appearing 
from  behind,  with  the  order  chain  and  badge  of  the  golden  feece 
suspended  from  the  two  upper  limbs,  and  inclosing  the  shield,  “arch. 
AUST.  DUX  BURG.  LOTH.  BRAB.  COM.  FLAN.  1793.” 

106.  S.  1793.  Crown,  of  same,  similar  to  No.  100. 

107.  S.  1795.  Quarter  crown.  Same. 

108.  G.  1829.  Ducat.  Obv.  A  knight,  in  armor,  carrying  a  sword 
in  the  dexter,  and  a  bundle  of  arrows  in  the  sinister  hand.  “ Con¬ 
cordia  RES  PARYAE  CRESCUNT.”  Rev.  “MO  AUR.  REG.  BELGII  AD 
legern  imperii.”  No  device. 

New  System  of  Francs. — 110.  G.  1835.  Forty  francs,  of  Leo¬ 
pold  I.  Obv.  Head,  laureated.  “Leopold  premier  roi  des  belges.” 
Rev.  “40  francs,  1835,” inclosed  in  a  wreath  of  oak.  “dieu  protege 
la  belgique,”  on  the  edge. 

111.  G.  1835.  Twenty  francs  Same. 

112.  S.  1835.  Five  francs.  Same. 

113.  S.  1835.  Two  francs.  Same.  (See  Plate  NYII.  No.  6.) 

114.  S.  1838.  One  franc.  Same,  with  the  edge  grained. 

115.  S.  1835.  Half  franc.  Same  as  preceding. 

116.  S.  1835.  Quarter  franc.  Same. 

117.  C.  1835.  Ten  centimes.  Obv.  An  “l.”  in  ornamented  text, 
surmounted  by  a  crown.  Same  legend  as  preceding.  Rev.  A  lion 
sejant,  supporting  a  tablet,  bearing  the  inscription,  “constitution 
belge,  1831.”  Legend,  “l’union  fait  la  force.” 

118.  C.  1835.  Five  centimes.  Same  type. 

119.  C.  1835.  Two  centimes.  Same. 

120.  C.  1835.  One  centime.  Same. 

121.  G.  1839.  Ducat.  Same  as  No.  108. 
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FRANCE. 

The  Franks,  from  whom  ancient  Gaul  obtained  the  name  of  France, 
were  of  German  origin,  and  inhabited  the  country  between  the  Weser 
and  the  Rhine.  They  originally  consisted  of  several  tribes,  who, 
upon  the  invasion  of  Germany  by  the  Romans,  united  together  for 
the  common  defense,  and  assumed  the  name  of  Franks,  or  “free 
men .”  Their  first  irruption  into  Gaul  took  place  in  the  middle  of 
the  third  century  of  the  present  era,  or  between  the  years  234  and 
254.  They  experienced  many  repulses,  however,  from  the  arms  of 
the  Romans,  and  were  not  finally  established  until  the  beginning  of 
the  fifth  century. 

The  first  king,  of  whom  any  authentic  history  remains,  was  Phara- 
mond,  who  reigned  from  417  to  428,  when  he  is  supposed  to  have 
been  killed  in  the  war  with  JEtius.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Clodio.  Clodio,  after  extending  his  conquests  as  far  as  the  River 
Somme,  died  in  the  year  448,  and  was  succeeded  by  Merovaeus,  from 
whom  the  first  race  of  French  kings  received  the  appellation  of 
Merovingians. 

The  earliest  coins  of  France  represented  in  this  collection  are  the 
deniers  of  the  Carlovingian  kings,  commencing  with  Charlemagne . 
The  coinage  of  money  seems,  however,  to  have  had  a  much  earlier 
origin,  and  began  under  the  Merovingian  dynasty,  at  which  time  it 
consisted  almost  wholly  of  gold  pieces,  which  were  imitations  of  the 
Roman  and  Byzantine  coins,  the  principal  denomination  being  the 
tremises,  or  third  part  of  the  sol  d'or,  or  gold  sou.  The  denier, 
which  was  the  principal  coin  issued  by  the  Carlovingian  kings,  was, 
as  its  name  indicates,  derived  from  the  Roman  Denarius,  and  was 
equal  to  the  twelfth  part  of  a  sou. 

Upon  the  establishment  of  a  regular  system  of  moneys,  the  lime 
tournois  was  taken  as  the  integral  money  of  account,  and  was  equiva 
lent  to  twenty  sous,  or  sols.  This  system  was  continued  until  the 
introduction  of  the  present  admirable  system,  in  1795,  which  takes 
the  franc  as  its  integer,  and  which  is  based  upon  no  less  a  founda- 
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tion  than  the  dimensions  of  the  earth.  “First,  the  distance  from  the 
equator  to  the  pole,  which  was  ascertained  by  certain  computations, 
being'  divided  into  ten  million  parts,  gave  the  metre  or  standard  of 
long  measure,  equal  to  39.371  inches.  Next,  a  cube  of  pure  water, 
at  the  temperature  of  melting  ice,  measuring  each  way  the  hundredth 
part  of  this  metre  (called  a  centimetre )  gave  a  certain  weight,  which 
was  called  the  gramme.  This  was  the  standard  of  weight,  and  is 
equivalent  to  15.435  Troy  grains.”  This  was  subdivided  into  deci¬ 
grammes,  or  tenths;  centigrammes,  or  hundredths;  and  milli¬ 
grammes,  or  thousandths;  and  the  weight  of  the  franc  was  placed 
at  5000  milligrammes,  or  5  grammes,  equivalent  to  77.175  Troy  grains. 
This  system  was  first  introduced  in  the  third  year  of  the  “French 
Republic”  (1795),  but  was  not  fully  established  until  eight  years  after. 

Previous  to  1772,  there  were  no  less  than  thirty- one  mints  in 
France ;  but  at  that  time  the  number  was  reduced  to  eighteen,  and 
at  the  present  time  there  are  six.  The  coinage  of  each  may  be 
known  by  its  mint-mark ;  that  of  Paris  being  the  letter  A ;  Bor¬ 
deaux,  K;  Lille,  W;  Lyons,  I);  Rouen,  B;  and  Strasbourg,  B  B. 
Each  coin  also  bears  another  small  mark,  or  figure,  such  as  an 
anchor,  lion,  caduceus,  etc.,  being  the  mark  of  the  Superintendent  or 
Director. 

— .  S.  Denier,  of  Charlemagne  (a.d.  7G7-814.)  Obv.  A  cross 
potent.  Legend,  “carlus  rex.  fr.”  (Charles,  King  of  France.) 
Rev.  An  ornamented  cross.  Legend.  “Tilo  met(z).”  (City  of 
Metz.)  (See  Division  XV.,  “ Selections .”)  The  value  of  the  denier 
is  about  7  cts. 

18.  B.S.  Denier,  of  Louis  I.,  the  MeeJc.  (814-40.) 

19.  B.S.  Denier,  of  Charles  III.,  the  Simple.  (898-923.)  Obv. 
A  cross,  “carlus  rex.  f.”  Rev.  “HET  *  ALO.” 

20.  B.S.  Denier,  of  Louis  IY.  (93G-54.)  Obv.  A  cross,  with 
pellets  in  the  angles,  “h.  ludovicus  iiii.”  Rev.  A  church,  “xpis- 
tiana  (Christian)  religio”  (Religion.)  In  fine  preservation. 

21.  B.S.  Denier,  of  Louis  V.,  the  Slothful.  (98G-87.)  Obv.  A 
cross,  “ludovicus  rex.”  Louis  reigned  only  one  year,  and  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  poisoned  by  Queen  Blanche. 

22.  B.S.  Denier,  of  John  II.,  the  Good.  (1350-64.)  Obv.  Two 
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labels  reversed,  and  inclosed  in  a  circle  composed  of  a  series  of  pel¬ 
lets.  “comes  genohanis.”  Rev.  A  cross,  with  pellets  in  the  angles, 
inclosed  as  above,  “signum  dei  vivi.” 

23.  B.S.  Denier,  of  Charles  YII.  (1422-G1.)  Obv.  Crowned 
shield,  bearing  the  arms  of  Anjou  (thr eefleurs  de  Us ).  “  karoltjs  fran- 
corum  ren. ”  Rev.  Cross,  the  limbs  extending  to  the  edge;  fleur 
de  Us  and  crowns  in  the  angles. 

24.  B.S.  Denier,  of  Charles  Till.  (1483-98.)  Obv.  Shield 
bearing  the  arms  of  Anjou,  “karolus  francor.  rex.’7  Rev.  Cross 
potent ,  with  crowns  and  fleur  de  Us  in  the  angles,  “sit  nomen 
D(omi)NE,  BENEDICTUM.” 

25.  B.S.  Denier,  of  same.  Obv.  The  initial  “k.”  crowned  be¬ 
tween  two  fleur s  de  Us.  Rev.  Cross,  with  each  limb  terminating  in 
a  crown,  fleur  de  Us  in  the  angles.  Same  legend  as  preceding. 

26.  B.S.  Same.  Obv.  Shield,  bearing  the  arms  of  Anjou ,  in¬ 
closed  in  a  trefoil  compartment.  Rev.  Cross  potent ,  in  a  quarter- 
foil  compartment,  with  fleur  de  lis  and  crowns  in  the  angles.  Same 
legends  as  preceding. 

27.  B.S.  Denier,  of  Louis  XII.  (1498-1515.)  Obv.  Device 
same  as  preceding,  “ludovicus  francor.  rex.”  Reverse  same  as 
preceding. 

28.  B  S.  Same.  Obv.  “ludoyi  d.  g.  fran.,”  etc.  Device  and 
reverse  same  as  preceding. 

29.  G.  Crown,  of  Francis  I.,  Count  of  Angouleme.  (1515-47.) 
Obv.  Arms  of  Anjou,  and  a  dolphin,  quartered,  (borne  double.) 
“franciscus  dei  gracia  francor.  rex.”  Rev.  A  cross  of  fleur  de 
lis.  “xps(Christus) :  vincit:  xrs:  renat:  xps:  imperat.” 

30.  B.S.  Denier,  of  same.  Similar  to  No.  27. 

31.  S.  1550.  Denier,  of  Henry  II.  Obv.  Crowned  shield,  bear¬ 
ing  the  arms  of  Anjou;  a  crescent,  surmounted  by  a  crown  at  each 
side,  the  initial  “h.”  beneath,  “henricus  2.  d.  g  francorum  rex.” 
Rev.  Cross  of  fleurs  de  Us,  with  “ii’s”  and  crowns  in  the  angles. 
Legend  same  as  No.  24.  The  first  piece  bearing  a  date.  Henry 
ascended  the  throne,  at  the  death  of  his  father,  in  1547,  and  died  of 
a  wound  received  at  a  tournament,  in  1559. 

32.  S.  Denier,  of  Charles  IX.  (1560-74.)  Same  type  as  No. 
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24.  Charles  commenced  to  reign  under  the  regency  of  his  mother, 
Catherine  de  Medicis. 

33.  S.  1563.  Quarter  crown,  of  same.  Obv.  Bust,  “carolus  ix 
dei  g.  fra.  rex.”  Rev.  Crowned  shield,  with  the  initial  C.  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  crown  at  each  side.  Same  legend  as  No.  24. 

34.  S.  1518.  Half  crown,  of  Henry  III.  Obv.  Bust,  laureated. 
“henricus  hi  d.  g.  franc,  et  POL(oniarum)  rex.  Rev.  Cross 
Jiorij ,  with  “h.”  in  the  center.  Same  legend  as  No.  24. 

35.  S.  1580.  Quarter  crown,  of  same.  Obv.  Cross  flory.  Rev. 
Crowned  shield.  Same  legends  as  preceding. 

36.  S.  1581.  Two  livres,  of  same.  Obv.  “n.”  surmounted  by  a 
crown;  three  fleurs  de  lis,  one  beneath,  and  one  at  each  side.  Re¬ 
verse  same  as  the  obverse  of  preceding.  Same  legends  as  preceding. 

37.  G.  1592.  Crown,  of  Charles  X.,  Pretender.  Obv.  Crowned 
shield.  “ carolus  x  d.  g.  francor.  rex  1592.”  Rev.  Cross  flory. 

“CHRISTUS  REGNAT.  VINCIT  ET  IMPERAT.” 

Charles,  Cardinal  of  Bourbon,  and  presumptive  heir  to  the 
throne,  was  supported  by  the  Catholic  League,  a  sect  formed  and 
headed  by  the  Duke  of  Guise,  to  oppose  Henry  III.  Henry  was 
assassinated  in  1588;  and  Henry  III.  of  Navarre  succeeded  him 
as  Henry  IV.,  and  experienced  the  same  opposition  from  the  League. 
The  dominion  of  Charles,  however,  never  extended  farther  than  his 
empty  title.  Coins  were  struck  by  the  League,  in  his  name,  six 
years  after  his  death. 

38.  G.  1641.  Half  louis  d’or,  of  Louis  XIII.  Obv.  Head,  lau¬ 
reated.  “led.  xm  d.  g.  fr.  et  NAY.  rex.”  Rev.  Eight  L’s  arranged 
as  a  cross,  with  a  crown  surmounting  the  termination  of  each  limb, 
the  mint-mark  in  the  center,  and  fleurs  de  lis  in  the  angles,  “chrs. 

REGN.  YINC.  IMP.” 

39.  S.  Half  crown,  of  Louis  XIV.  (restruck.)  Obv.  Bust,  “lud. 
xiiii  d.  g.  fr.  et  nav.  rex.”  Rev.  Circular  shield,  surmounted  by 
a  crown  between  sprigs  of  palm,  crossed.  Same  legend  as  No.  24. 

40.  S.  1644.  Livrc,  of  same.  Obverse  same  as  preceding.  Rev. 
Crowned  shield,  with  same  legend  as  preceding. 

41.  G.  1648.  Louis  d’or,  of  same.  Similar  type  to  No.  38. 

42.  C.  1656.  Liard.  Obv.  Bust,  crowned,  “l.  xiiii  roy  de  fr. 
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et  de  na.”  Rev.  “liard  de  France,”  and  three  Jleurs  de  lis.  Half 
a  farthing  of  English  money. 

43.  G.  1668.  Louis  d’or.  Same  as  No.  41. 

44.  S.  1680.  Crown  (louis  d’argent).  Obv.  Bust,  “lud.  xiiii 
d.  g.  fr.  et  nay.  rex.”  Rev.  Crowned  shield.  Same  legend  as 
No.  24. 

45.  S.  1680.  Half  crown.  Same  as  preceding. 

46.  S.  1690.  Crown,  of  eight  livres.  Obverse  same  as  preceding. 
Reverse  similar  to  No.  38.. 

47.  S.  1692.  Half  crown.  Same  type. 

48.  S.  1693.  Same.  Reverse  like  No.  39. 

49.  G.  1694.  Louis  d’or.  Obverse  same  as  No.  44.  Rev.  Four 
jleurs  de  lis  and  crowns,  in  cross,  with  L’s  in  the  angles.  Legend 
same  as  No.  38. 

50.  G.  1703.  Louis  d’or  (restruck).  Reverse  like  No.  38,  with 
scepters  in  the  angles. 

51.  S.  1709.  Crown.  Obverse  same  as  No.  44.  Rev.  Three 
crowns  and  three  jleurs  de  lis,  with  the  mint-mark  in  the  center. 
Legend  same  as  No.  24.  “domine  salvum  fac  regem.,”  on  the 
edge. 

52.  S.  1709.  Half  crown.  Same  as  preceding. 

53.  G.  1710.  Double  louis  d’or.  Obverse  same  as  No.  44.  Re¬ 
verse  same  as  No.  38. 

54.  S.  1710.  Livre.  Same  as  No.  51. 

55.  S.  1713.  Quarter  crown.  Same  as  No.  51. 

56.  S.  1713.  Counter,  or  “Play-money,”  of  the  Province  of  Bre¬ 
tagne,  used  by  gamblers.  The  “ banker ”  or  dealer  issuing  them  at 
an  arbitrary  valuation,  and  redeeming  them  at  the  end  of  the  game, 
in  the  same  manner  as  gamblers  of  this  country  use  ivory  and  com¬ 
position  counters.  Obv.  “ludovicus  magnus  rex,”  bust.  Rev. 
Shield,  surmounted  by  a  crown,  and  draped  with  ermine,  “jetton 

DES  ESTATS  DE  BRETAGNE.  ” 

57  and  58.  C.  1715.  One  sou,  of  Louis  XV.  Obv.  Head,  “lu- 

DOV.  XV.  D.  GRATIA.”  Rev.  “  FRANCIJE  ET  NAVARRiE  REX.”  Crowned 

shield.  Value  9.4  mills. 

59.  S.  1718.  Crown,  familiarly  known  as  the  “ Petit  Ecu or 
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little  crown,  a  title  wliicli  it  derives  from  the  device.  Obv.  Youthful 
bust  of  Louis,  laureated.  “led.  xy  d.  g.  fr.  et  nay.  rex.”  Lev. 
Crowned  shield.  Same  legend  as  No.  24.  “domine  salyum  fac 
regem,”  on  the  edge. 

GO.  S.  1720.  Quarter  crown.  Obverse  same  as  preceding.  Re¬ 
verse  same  as  No.  38. 

61.  S.  1728.  Crown.  Obverse  same  as  preceding.  Reverse  same 
as  No.  39.  Value  $1.12.4. 

G2.  G.  1728.  Louis  d’or.  Obverse  same  as  preceding.  Rev. 
Two  oval  shields,  surmounted  by  a  crown.  Same  legend  as  No.  38. 
Value  $4.80. 

G3.  S.  1729.  Half  crown.  Same  as  No.  Gl.  Value  54.1  cts. 

G4.  S.  1744.  Six  sols,  or  sous.  Same  as  preceding.  Value  5  cts. 
G5.  S.  1756.  Counter,  of  Bretagne ,  (see  No.  5G.)  Obv.  Bust, 
laureated.  “lud  xv  rex  christianiss.”  Rev.  Crowned  shield, 
draped  with  ermine,  “jetton  des  estats  de  bretagne.  1756.” 

G6.  S.  1766.  Same.  Obv.  Bust,  laureated.  “i/udovicus  xy.  rex 
christianissimus.”  Reverse  similar  to  preceding. 

G7  and  68.  S.  1768-74.  Crown.  Same  type  as  No.  61,  with  oak 
branches  substituted  for  the  laurel.  Value  $1.12.4. 

69.  G.  1777.  Louis  d’or,  of  Louis  XVI.  Obv.  Bust,  “led.  xyi 
d.  g.  fr.  et  nav.  rex.”  Reverse  same  as  No.  62.  Value  $4.52. 

70.  S.  1780.  Crown,  of  same.  Same  type  as  No.  61.  Value  $1.13.4. 
71  and  72.  S.  1782.  Counters,  of  Bretagne,  (see  No.  56.)  Similar 

type  to  No.  65. 

73.  S.  1782.  Twelve  sols.  Similar  to  No.  61.  Value  11.3  cts. 

74.  S.  1786.  Crown.  Same  type.  Value  $1.13.4. 

75.  G.  1786.  Double  louis  d’or.  Obverse  same  as  No.  69.  Rev. 
Double  shield,  surmounted  by  a  crown.  Same  legend  as  No.  38. 
Value  $9.11.9. 

76.  G.  1789.  Louis  d’or.  Same  as  preceding.  Value  $4.52. 

77.  S.  1791.  Half  crown.  Same  type  as  No.  61.  Value  56.1  cts. 
78  and  79.  S.  1791.  Thirty  louis.  Obv.  Head,  “louis  xyi  roi 

des  francais . 1791.”  Rev.  An  angel,  writing  upon  a  tablet, 

upon  which  is  already  inscribed  the  word  “constitution.”  Beneath 
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is  “L’AN  3  DE  LA  LIBERTE.”  Above  “  REGNE  DE  LA  LOI.”  “30”  at 
one  side,  and  “sols”  at  the  other.  Value  28.6  cts. 

The  coinage  of  this  epoch,  and  of  this  type,  is  usually  called  the 
Constitutional  Currency,  having  been  issued  under  the  Constitution 
which  was  extorted  from  Louis  XVI.  by  the  revolutionists,  in  1791. 

80.  S.  1791.  Fifteen  sous.  Same  type.  Value  14.3  cts. 

81  and  82.  C.  1791.  One  sou.  Same  type  as  Xo.  57. 

83.  S.  Medalet,  of  the  unfortunate  Maria  Antonette,  Queen  of 
Louis  XVI.,  and  daughter  of  the  famous  Maria  Theresia,  of  Aus¬ 
tria.  Obv.  Bust  of  Maria,  “marie  ant.  jos.  i.  reine  de  fr.  et  de 
nav.”  Rev.  Two  shields  joined,  and  surmounted  by  a  crown;  one 
bearing  the  arms  of  Hapsburg,  and  the  other  of  Anjou;  beneath  is 
the  inscription,  “maison  de  la  reine.” 

84.  S.  1792.  Crown.  Same  type  as  Xo.  78,  with  a  fasces  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  liberty-cap  to  the  right,  and  a  cock  standing  upon  one 
leg,  to  the  left  of  the  device  on  the  reverse,  “liberte,  egalite,”  on 
the  edge. 

85.  B.  1792.  Two  sous  {bell  metal).  Obv.  Bust.  Rev.  A  fasces, 
surmounted  by  a  liberty-cap,  and  inclosed  between  two  branches  of 
oak,  crossed.  They  were,  at  this  time,  engaged  in  the  demolition  of 
the  churches,  and  the  bells  thus  obtained  were  converted  into  money. 

86.  B.  1792.  One  sou  {bell  metal).  Same  type. 

87.  C.  1792.  Two  sous.  Same  type. 

88  and  89.  S.  1793.  Six  livres,  of  the  Republic.  Obv.  Same 
device  as  the  reverse  of  Xo.  84.  Rev.  “six  livres,”  and  the  mint- 
mark  inclosed  in  a  wreath  of  oak.  “republique  francaise.”  Be¬ 
neath  is  “l’an  ii.;”  meaning  the  second  year  of  the  Republic. 
Struck  at  Paris.  Value  $1.13.6. 

90.  S.  1793.  Same.  Struck  at  Bayonne. 

91.  C.  1795.  Five  centimes.  Obv.  Bust  of  Liberty,  “repub¬ 
lique  FRANCAISE.”  Rev.  “5  CENTIMES  —  L’AN  4.” 

92.  C.  1796.  Five  centimes.  Same  type.  Made  large. 

93.  S.  1797.  Five  francs.  Obv.  Hercules,  uniting  Liberty  and 
Equality,  “union  et  force.”  Rev.  “5  francs—— —  l’an  6,”  in¬ 
closed  in  a  wreath  composed  of  oak  and  laurel  branches,  crossed. 
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Legend,  “republique  francaise.”  “nationale  garantie,”  on  the 
edge.  Valne  96.8  cts. 

94.  B.  1797.  Five  centimes  ( bell  metal).  Obv.  A  wreath  and 

scales,  surmounted  by  a  liberty-cap.  “liberte,  egalite.” . “  1797.” 

Rev.  A  tablet,  “republique  francaise.” . “l’an  ii.”* 

95  and  96.  C.  1798.  One  centime.  Same  type  as  No.  91. 

97.  C.  1798.  Ten  centimes.  Same  type. 

98.  C.  1799.  Same. 

99.  C.  1799.  Five  centimes.  Same  type. 

100.  S.  1799.  Five  francs.  Same  type  as  No.  93.  Yalue  96.8  cts. 
101  and  102.  S.  1802-03.  Five  francs.  Obv.  Bust  of  Napoleon. 

“bonaparte  premier  consul.”  Rev.  “5  francs,”  inclosed  in  a 
wreath  composed  of  two  laurel  branches,  crossed.  Legend,  “rebub- 
LIQUE  FRANCAISE . AN  XI.”  “DIEU  PROTEGE  LA  FRANCE,”  Oil  the 

edge.  Value  96.8  cts. 

103.  G.  1803.  Forty  francs.  Same  type  as  preceding.  Yalue 
$7.68.5. 

104.  S.  1803.  Half  franc.  Same  type.  Yalue  9.6  cts. 

105  and  106.  S.  1803.  Quarter  franc.  Same  type. 

107.  G.  1803.  Twenty  francs,  of  Napoleon  Emperor.  Obv. 
Head,  “napoleon  empereur.”  Reverse  same  as  No.  101. f  Yalue 
$3.84.1. 

108.  S.  1804.  One  franc.  Same  type.  Yalue  19.3  cts. 

109.  G.  1806.  Forty  francs.  '  Same  type.  Yalue  $7.68.5. 

110  and  111.  S.  1806.  Five  francs.  Same  type.  Yalue  96.9  cts. 
112.  S.  1808.  One  franc.  Same  type.  Yalue  19.4  cts. 

113  and  114.  B.S.  1808.  Ten  centimes.  Obv.  “n,”  surmounted 
by  a  crown;  raised  edge  bearing  a  wreath  of  laurel.  Rev.  “10 

cent.,”  and  the  mint-mark  in  the  field,  “napoleon  empereur . 

1808,”  on  the  raised  edge. 

*  This  coin  bears  two  dates,  Van  ii  being  equivalent  to  1794.  The  only  way 
to  account  for  this  is  that  they  may  have  used  an  old  die  for  the  reverse.  This 
was  often  done  in  those  times,  even  at  our  own  Mint — the  labor  of  producing 
dies  being  much  greater  then  than  now. 

f  A  strange  state  of  affairs.  We  here  find  Napoleon  claiming  to  be  Emperor 
of  a  Republic! 
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115.  S.  1808.  Half  franc.  Same  type  as  No.  107.  Value  0.6  cts. 

116.  S.  1810.  Same,  with  “empire  francais,”  substituted  for 
“republique  francai se.”  Value  9.6  cts. 

117.  G.  1811.  Forty  francs.  Same  type  as  preceding.  Value 
$7.68.5. 

118.  G.  1811.  Twenty  francs.  Same  type.  Value  $3.84.1. 

119.  B.  1814.  Ten  centimes  ( bell  metal).  Similar  to  No.  113. 

120  and  121.  G.  1814.  Twenty  francs,  of  Louis  XVIII.  Obv. 

Bust,  “louis  xyiii  roi  de  France.”  Rev.  Shield,  bearing  the  arms 
of  Anjou,  surmounted  by  a  crown,  and  inclosed  between  two  branches 

of  laurel,  crossed,  “piece  de  20  francs . 1814.”  “domine  sal- 

vum  fac  regem,”  on  the  edge.  Value  $3.84.1. 

122  and  123.  S.  1814-15.  Five  francs.  Same  type.  Value  97  cts. 

124.  G.  1817.  Forty  francs.  Same  as  No.  120,  with  “40”  at  the 
left,  and  “f.”  at  the  right  side  of  the  shield,  and  no  legend.  Value 
$7.68.5. 

125.  G.  118.  Twenty  francs.  Same  type.  Value  $3.84.1. 

126.  S.  1820.  Five  francs.  Same  type.  Value  97  cts. 

127.  S.  1821.  Two  francs.  Same  type.  Value  38.8  cts. 

128.  S.  1822.  Half  franc.  Same  type.  Value  9.7  cts. 

129.  S.  1823.  One  franc.  Same  type.  Value  19.4  cts. 

130.  S.  1824.  Five  francs.  Same  type. 

131  and  132.  S.  1825-28.  Five  francs,  of  Charles  X.  Same 
type  as  preceding.  Value  97  cts. 

133.  S.  1828.  Two  francs.  Same  type.  Value  38.8  cts. 

134.  S.  1828.  One  franc.  Same  type.  Value  19.4  cts. 

135.  S.  1827.  Half  franc.  Same  type.  Value  9.7  cts. 

136.  S.  1828.  Quarter  franc.  Same,  with  the  wreath  on  the  re¬ 
verse  omitted.  Value  4.8  cts. 

137.  G.  1830.  Forty  francs.  Same  type  as  No.  131.  Value 
$7.69. 

138.  G.  1830.  Twenty  francs.  Same  type.  Value  $3.84.5. 

139.  S.  1831.  Five  francs,  of  Louis  Philippe  I.  Obv.  Head, 
“LOUIS  PHILIPPE  I  ROI  DES  FRANCAIS. ”  Rev.  5  FRANCS,  1831,”  in- 
closed  in  a  wreath,  composed  of  two  laurel  branches,  crossed,  “dieu 
protege  la  France,”  on  the  edge.  Value  96.9  cts. 
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140.  S.  1831.  Two  francs.  Same  as  preceding,  with  the  head 
laureated,  and  the  edge  grained.  Value  39  cts. 

141.  S.  1831.  One  franc.  Same  as  No.  139,  with  the  edge 
grained.  Value  19.2  cts. 

142.  G.  1833.  Forty  francs.  Similar  to  No.  139,  with  the  head 
laureated.  Value  $7.10.5. 

143  and  144.  S.  1833.  Five  francs.  Same  as  No.  139,  with  the 
head  laureated.  Value  9G.9  cts. 

145.  S.  1833.  Half  franc.  Same  as  preceding,  with  the  edge 
grained.  Value  9.5  cts. 

146.  S.  1833.  Quarter  franc.  Same  type.  Value  4.7  cts. 

147.  G.  1834.  Twenty  francs.  Same  as  No.  142.  Value  $3.85.2. 

148.  S.  1841.  One  franc.  Same  as  No.  145.  Value  19.2  cts. 

149.  S.  1846.  Fifty  centimes.  Same  type. 

150.  S.  1848.  Five  francs.  Same  as  No.  143. 

151.  S.  1848.  Five  francs,  of  the  Republic.  Obv.  Hercules 
uniting  Liberty  and  Equality.  Copied  from  the  coins  of  the  Repub¬ 
lic  of  1793.  “liberte  egalite  fraternite.  ”  Rev.  “5  francs. 
1848,”  inclosed  in  a  wreath  of  oak  and  laurel  branches,  crossed, 
Legend,  “republique  francaise.”  “dieu  protege  la  France,”  on 
the  edge.  Value  97  cts. 

152.  G.  1848.  Twenty  francs.  Obv.  An  angel  writing  upon  a 
tablet,  which  bears  the  inscription  “24,  25  fey.  1848,”  a  fasces  and 
a  cock  at  either  side  of  the  device,  “republique  francaise.”  Rev. 
“20  francs.  1848,”  inclosed  in  a  wreath  of  oak  leaves,  “liberte 
egalite  fraternite.”  Edge  same  as  preceding.  Value  $3.84.5. 

153.  S.  1849.  Five  francs.  Same  type  as  No.  151.  Value 
97  cts. 

154.  S.  1849.  Five  francs.  Obv.  Female  head,  encircled  with  a 
heavy  chaplet  of  cereals ;  the  forehead  bound  with  a  band  bearing  the 
letters  “concor;”  hair  tied  in  a  roll  behind;  neck  encircled  by  a 
string  of  beads,  “republique  francaise.”  Rev.  “5  francs.  1849,” 
inclosed  in  a  wreath  composed  of  oak  and  laurel,  mixed,  “liberte, 
egalite,  fraternite.”  Edge  same  as  No.  151.  Value  97  cts. 

155.  S.  1850.  Fifty  centimes.  Same  as  preceding,  with  the  edge 
grained. 
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15G.  G.  1851.  Twenty  francs.  Obv.  Female  head,  bound  with  a 
chaplet  of  cereals ;  hair  tied  in  a  braid  behind ;  a  fasces  at  one  side  and 
a  laurel  branch  at  the  other.  Same  legend  as  No.  154.  Itev.  “20 
francs,”  inclosed  in  a  wreath  composed  of  oak  and  laurel  branches, 
crossed.  Legend  and  edge  same  as  No.  154.  Value  $3.84.5.  (See 
Plate  XVIII.  No.  1.) 

157.  G.  1851.  Ten  francs.  Same  type  as  preceding,  with  the 
edge  grained.  Value  $1.92.1. 

158.  S.  1851.  Two  francs.  Same  as  No.  154,  with  the  edge 
grained.  Value  28.8  cts. 

159.  S.  1851.  One  franc.  Same  as  preceding.  Value  19.4  cts. 
(See  Plate  XVIII.  No.  5.) 

160.  S.  1851.  Twenty  centimes.  Same  type. 

161.  C.  One  centime.  Obv.  Head  of  Liberty,  wearing  the  cap. 
“republique  francaise.”  Rev.  “un  centime.  1851.” 

162.  S.  1852.  Five  francs.  Obv.  Head  of  Napoleon,  “louis 
napoleon  bonaparte.”  Rev.  “5  francs.  1852,”  inclosed  in  a 
wreath  of  oak  and  laurel,  mixed .  “republique  francaise.”  Edge 
same  as  No.  154.  Value  97  cts. 

163.  S.  1852.  One  franc.  Same  as  preceding,  with  the  edge 
grained.  Value  19.4  cts. 

164.  C.  1852.  Ten  centimes,  of  Napoleon  III.  Obv.  Head,  in¬ 
closed  in  a  beaded  circle,  “napoleon  hi  empereur . 1852.”  Rev. 

An  eagle,  inclosed  as  above,  “empire  francais . dix  centimes.” 

165.  S.  1853.  Twenty  centimes.  Obv.  Head,  “napoleon  iii 
empereur.”  Rev.  “20  cent.  1853,”  inclosed  in  a  wreath  composed 
of  two  laurel  branches,  crossed,  “empire  francais.”  (See  Plate 
XVIII.  No.  *8.) 

166.  S.  1854.  One  franc.  Same  type.  Value  9.4  cts.  (See 
Plate  XVIII.  No.  7.) 

167.  G.  1854.  Five  francs.  Same  type.  Value  97  cts.  (See 

Plate  XVIII.  No.  4.) 

168.  C.  1854.  Ten  centimes.  Same  as  No.  164. 

169.  S.  1855.  Five  francs.  Obv.  Same  as  No.  165.  Rev.  Two 
scepters,  in  saltiere,  through  a  circular  shield,  bearing  an  eagle,  and 
surrounded  by  an  order  chain ;  the  drapery  suspended  from  a  crown, 
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and  forming  a  canopy  behind  the  shield  and  scepters.  “5 - f.” 

“empire  francais . 1855.”  “dieu  protege  la  France,”  on  the 

edge.  Yalue  91  cts.  (See  Plate  XVIII.  No.  6.) 

170.  G.  1855.  One  hundred  francs.  Same  as  preceding,  with  the 
shield  made  square.  Value  $19.40. 

171.  G.  1857.  Fifty  francs.  Same  type.  Value  $9.70.  (See 
Plate  XVIII.  No.  2.) 

172.  G.  1857.  Twenty  francs.  Same  as  No.  165.  Value  $8.85. 
(See  Plate  XVIII.  No.  3.) 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  coinage  of  Britain,  prior  to  the  Roman  invasion,  like  its  his¬ 
tory,  presents  but  a  meager  aspect.  In  fact,  very  little  is  known  in 
regard  to  the  metallic  currency  of  Britain  prior  to  that  epoch,  except 
that  the  Britons  had,  at  a  very  early  period,  used  a  kind  of  ring 
money,  which  was  very  similar  in  its  character  to  the  ancient  rings  of 
the  Greeks,  and  from  whom,  it  is  highly  probable,  that  the  use  of 
such  rings,  as  currency,  had  been  borrowed.*  The  Britons,  however, 
seem  to  have  had  some  knowledge  of  the  art  of  coining  money,  as  is 
evinced  by  various  specimens  of  tin  money,  which  have  recently  come 
to  light,  and  which  are  supposed  to  have  been  coined  long  before  the 
invasion,  and  also  by  numerous  specimens  of  the  coins  of  the  British 
sovereigns,  who  still  held  sway  in  the  island  after  the  first  visits  of 
the  Roman  legions.  Caesar  himself  mentions  the  fact  that  the  Britons 
had  coins  of  tin  and  brass  rings,  adjusted  to  a  certain  weight.  And 
even  an  examination  of  the  ring  money  itself,  in  its  different  stages, 
clearly  points  to  this  fact.  Thus  we  find  that  from  being  made  of 
mere  pieces  of  wire  bent  into  the  form  of  a  ring  and  passing  by 
weight,  the  practice  of  cutting  them  to  a  certain  weight  and  passing 
them  by  tale  followed  soon  upon  their  first  introduction,  and,  as  a 
still  further  advance  toward  a  perfect  coin,  the  cast  brass  rings, 


*  The  African  rings,  especially  the  larger  one,  contained  in  the  Cabinet  collec¬ 
tion,  (see  medals,  “ Miscellaneous ,”)  are  very  similar  to  the  British  ring  money 
here  referred  to. 
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wliicli  are  found  in  great  abundance  in  Ireland  and  some  parts  of 
Britain,  (and  which  are  solid  rings,  instead  of  being  open  at  one  side 
as  before,)  appear  to  have  been  adjusted  to  a  graduated  system, 
founded  upon  the  pennyweight  or  half  pennyweight  as  a  unit. 
Therefore  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  the  transition  from  a  system  so 
nearly  resembling  an  actual  coinage  to  the  present  form  of  metallic 
money,  must  have  followed  in  the  natural  course  of  events.  But  the 
invasion  of  the  Romans,  and  the  consequent  turmoil  and  continued 
warfare,  which  resulted  between  the  would-be  conquerors  and  the 
native  Britons,  and  which  was  the  cause  of  the  final  relinquishment 
of  the  island  by  the  former,  seems  to  have  swept  away  not  only  every 
vestige  of  their  history  and  religion,  but  their  arts  and  sciences  like¬ 
wise.  After  the  departure  of  the  Romans  (about  a.d.  414)  until  the 
commencement  of  the  Saxon  heptarchy,  some  doubt  exists  as  to 
whether  the  Britons  had  any  coins  at  all ;  but  it  is  quite  probable 
that  they  continued  the  coinage  of  money  after  the  same  style  of  the 
Roman  coinage.  But  upon  the  commencement  of  the  Saxon  rule  in 
Britain  an  entire  new  system  was  introduced,  which  was  very  unlike 
the  coinage  of  the  Romans,  and  which,  it  is  thought,  was  brought  to  the 
shores  of  Britain  by  the  Saxons  upon  their  first  arrival  in  the  country. 
The  earliest  coin  of  the  Saxons  was  called  the  “  Skeattdef*  and  is 
supposed  to  have  been  an  imitation  of  the  Byzantine  quinarius  ;  the 
latter  finding  its  way  through  the  east  and  north  of  Germany  from 
Constantinople.  After  the  skeattse  came  the  silver  penny ,  which 
was  the  only  coin  of  the  country,  with  the  exception  of  occasional 
half  pennies,  up  to  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  (1321-1317,)  when  the 
first  regular  issue  of  groats,  or  four-penny  pieces  took  place.  This 
coin,  however,  was  not  originated  in  this  reign.  In  fact,  a  coin  of 
this  denomination  was  contemplated  full  a  century  earlier,  as  appears , 
from  the  following  extract  from  Grafton's  Chronicle,  published  at 
London  in  1569:  “Also  about  this  time  (1221,  1  ith  year  of  Henry 
lid.)  a  parliament  was  lioklen  at  London,  in  the  which  it  was 


*  A  term  which  Ruding  derives  from  a  Saxon  word,  meaning  “a  portion,” 
and  supposes  that  these  coins  were  a  portion  of  some  merely  nominal  sum  by 
which  large  amounts  were  calculated. 
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ordered  that  the  English  Grote  should  be  coyned  of  a  certaine 
weight,  and  of  the  one  side  the  king’s  picture,  and  one  the  other  side 
a  crosse  as  large  fully  as  the  grote,  to  advoyd  clippyng.”  And  in  the 
time  of  the  first  Edward  it  is  said  a  groat  was  coined,  but  not  gen¬ 
erally  circulated,  being  intended  as  a  pattern.  The  latter  piece,  how¬ 
ever,  has  long  been  much  in  dispute  among  numismatists,  from  the 
fact  that  the  coins  of  the  three  Edwards,  whose  reigns  came  in  suc> 
cession,  are  so  near  alike  as  to  require  the  most  minute  and  ingenious 
reasoning  to  make  any  distinction  between  them.  But  the  best 
authorities,  including  Hawkins,  Iluding,  and  Humphrey,  concur  in 
the  belief  that  the  pattern  groat  belongs  to  the  reign  of  Edward  I. 

The  first  coinage  of  gold  took  place  in  1257,  the  forty-first  year  of 
the  reign  of  Henry  III.,*  and  consisted  of  the  gold  penny,  which  was 
ordained  to  be  of  the  finest  gold,  to  weigh  two  sterlings,  and  be  cur¬ 
rent  for  twenty  pence.  But  this  coinage  met  with  so  much  opposi¬ 
tion  from  the  traders  and  others,  as  to  cause  its  discontinuance ;  and 
we  have  no  further  mention  of  a  gold  coinage  until  the  seventeenth 
year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  1334,  when  an  extensive  issue 
took  place,  consisting  of  three  different  denominations,  viz. :  the 
florin,  half  florin,  and  quarter  florin.  The  florin,  according  to  the 
indenture  made  between  the  king  and  his  moneyers,  was  to  be  equal 
in  weight  to  two  petit  florins,  of  Florence,  of  good  weight.  Fifty 
pieces  to  be  coined  from  the  pound  tower  of  London,  the  half  and 
quarter  in  proportion,  and  all  to  be  of  fine  gold,  by  which  was  meant 
twenty-three  carats  three  and  a  half  grains,  fine  gold,  and  half  a 
grain  alloy, f  thus  coining  fifteen  pounds  sterling  from  the  pound 
weight  of  gold.  No  regular  copper  coinage  was  issued  by  the 
government  of  Great  Britain  until  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  but 
copper  was  previously  coined  by  private  individuals,  under  j^atents 
from  James  I.,  Charles  I.,  and  the  Commonwealth,  but  were  in 
small  quantities,  and  circulated  principally  in  Ireland.  This  defi¬ 
ciency  was  previously  supplied  from  the  small  coins  of  the  continent, 
and  from  the  issue  of  private  “tokens”  by  individuals  and  towns. 


*  Ruding’s  Annals  of  the  Coinage,  p.  180,  vol.  i. 
f  Buding,  p.  217,  vol.  i. 
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In  the  arrangement  of  the  coins  in  the  latter  portion  of  this  divi¬ 
sion,  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  strict  chronological  rule  has  been 
partially  laid  aside,  and  the  pieces  arranged  under  their  respective 
monarchs,  according  to  their  denomination  or  value,  the  largest  in 
value  taking  the  precedence.  This  arrangement  commences  with  the 
coins  of  Charles  II. 


SCOTLAND,  BEFORE  THE  ANNEXATION. 

The  earliest  coins  attributed  to  Scotland,  with  any  degree  of  cer¬ 
tainty,  are  those  of  Alexander  I.,  who  reigned  from  1107  to  1124; 
Humphrey  thinks  it  highly  probable  that  a  regular  coinage  was 
known  in  Scotland  at  least  a  couple  of  centuries  earlier.  This  sur¬ 
mise  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  the  southern  portion  of  Scotland 
formerly  belonged  to  the  Saxon  Kingdom  of  Northumberland,  and 

9 

the  coins  of  that  kingdom  circulated  there,  while  the  major  portion 
of  the  north  was  under  the  dominion  of  the  kings  of  Norway,  who 
certainly  coined  money  as  early  as  the  tenth  century.  Coins  have 
recently,  however,  been  attributed  to  Malcolm  III.,  (1055),  a  con¬ 
temporary  of  William,  the  Conqueror ,  and  also  to  Donald  Till. 
(1093),  but  with  what  degree  of  certainty  it  is  impossible  to  state. 
Scotland  was  annexed  to  England  upon  the  demise  of  Elizabeth,  in 
1603,  by  the  accession  of  James  YI.  to  the  English  throne. 

1.  S.  Penny,  of  Alexander  I.  (1107-1124.)  Obv.  A  crowned 
head  and  a  scepter.  “Alexander  rex.”  Rev.  A  cross  with  double 
limbs,  each  terminating  in  a  pellet,  with  stars  in  the  angles. 

2.  S.  Penny,  of  David  I.  (1124-1153.)  Obv.  Crowned  head  and 
a  cross  inclosed  in  a  beaded  circle,  “david  dei  gracia  i.”  Rev. 
“ scotorum  rex.”  A  cross  potent ,  (that  is,  a  cross  with  crutch-shaped 
limbs.) 

3  and  4.  S.  Pennies,  of  William  I.  (1165-1214.)  Obv.  Yery 
rude  head  and  a  scepter.  Rev.  A  cross  with  double  limbs,  and  stars 
in  the  angles.  In  the  name  “wiliam”  in  No.  3,  the  “iam”  is  in 
monogram  or  cipher. 

5.  S.  Penny,  of  Alexander  III.  (1249-1292.)  Obv.  Crowned 

13 
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head  and  scepter,  inclosed  in  a  beaded  circle.  “Alexander  dei  gra.” 
Rev.  “scotorum  rex.”  Cross  potent,  with  stars  in  the  angles. 

6.  S.  Penny,  of  John  Baliol.  (1292-1291.)  Obv.  Head,  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  crown,  said  to  be  an  attempt  at  a  real  portrait  of  the 
king,  “johannes  dei  gra.”  Rev.  “scotorum  rex.”  Same  device 
as  preceding. 

— .  S.  Groat,  of  Robert  Bruce.  (1306-1329.)  Obv.  Crowned  bust 
in  profile,  and  a  scepter,  in  a  tressure  of  six  arches,  “robertus  dei 
gra.  rex  scotorum.”  Rev.  A  cross  extending  to  the  edge  of  the 
piece,  with  mullets  in  the  angles ;  these  are  surrounded  by  a  double 
circle  in  which  is  inscribed  “villa  de  berth.”  Outside  of  this  is 
still  another  circle,  containing  a  legend,  which  is  partially  defaced. 
(See  Division  AT.,  “Selections.”) 

7.  S.  Penny,  of  David  II.  (1329-1331,  and  1342-13T0.)  Obv. 
Bust,  crowned,  and  a  scepter,  “david  dei  gra.  rex  scotorum.” 
Rev.  Cross  potent,  with  stars  in  the  angles,  “villa  Edinburgh.”  In 
an  outer  circle  is  another  inscription,  but  so  nearly  effaced  from  clip¬ 
ping  as  to  be  unintelligible. 

8.  S.  Groat,  of  same.  Same  type  as  preceding. 

9.  S.  Groat,  of  Robert  II.  (1310-1390.)  Obv.  Bust  at  full-face, 
surmounted  by  a  crown,  “robertus  dei  gra.  rex.  scotorum.”  Rev. 
Cross  potent,  with  pellets  in  the  angles,  “dns.  ptector.  ms.  z.  liba- 
tor.  ms.,”  and  in  an  inner  circle  “  villa  Edinburgh.”  10.  S.  Same. 

11.  S.  Groat,  of  James  III.  (1460-1488.)  Same  type  as  pre¬ 
ceding. 

12.  S.  Groat,  of  James  IV.  (1488-1513.)  Obv.  Bust,  at  three- 
quarter  face,  with  long,  flowing  hair,  and  crowned.  Rev.  Crowns, 
and  pellets  in  the  angles  of  the  cross.  Same  inscriptions  as  before. 

13.  S.  Groat,  of  James  V.  (1513-1542.)  Obv.  Bust,  in  profile. 
“jacobus  5  dei  gra.  rex.  scotorum.”  Rev.  Shield,  bearing  a  lion 
ramjmnt,  the  cross  protruding  from  behind. 

14.  S.  Half  penny,  of  same.  Same  type. 

15.  S.  1555.  Shilling,  of  Mary.  Obv.  “maria  dei  gra.  scotor. 
regina.  1555.”  Rev.  Same  device  as  preceding,  “dilicte.  dni. 
cor.  iiumilie.” 

16.  S.  Half  penny  of  same,  (not  dated.)  Obv.  Thistle,  sur- 
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mounted  by  a  crown,  between  “m,”  and  “r.”  “maria  d.  g.  r.  scoto- 
RCM.”  Key.  St.  Andrew’s  cross  and  a  crown,  “oppidu  edinburg.” 

11.  S.  1510.  Thirty-shilling  piece,  of  James  VI.  Obv.  Crowned 
shield,  with  the  initials  “j.”  and  “r.” crowned,  at  either  side,  “jaco¬ 
bus  6.  dei  gratia  rex  scotorum.”  Rev.  A  sword  supporting  a 
crown  upon  its  point,  a  hand  pointing  toward  “xxx.,”  (the  denomi¬ 
nation,)  and  the  date  “1510.”  “pro.  me.  si.  mereor.  in.  me.” 

18.  S.  1602.  One-eighth  piece,  (one-eiglith  of  the  “thistle  mark,”) 
of  same.  Obv.  Crowned  shield,  “jacobus  6  d.  g.  r.  scotorum.” 
Rev.  A  thistle,  surmounted  by  a  crown. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

G.  An  imitation  of  the  Greek  “Stater.”  Obv.  A  head  of  Minerva, 
with  the  Greek  helmet.  Rev.  A  female  figure,  very  rude.  This 
piece  has  no  letters,  or  figures  of  any  kind  by  which  its  exact  date 
can  be  ascertained.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  it  was  not  coined 
before  the  first  visit  of  Caesar  with  his  Roman  legion.  (See  Division 
XV.,  “  Selections V) 

1.  G.  Two  small  coins,  about  as  old  as  the  Christian  era.  They 
bear  no  inscriptions.  The  first  has  on  one  side  a  representation  of 
the  sun,  with  three  dots,  or  pellets,  beneath.  The  second,  a  full- 
length  figure  of  a  man.  They  are  something  after  the  Greek  style  of 
coins,  being  dished,  or  concave  at  one  side. 

2.  S.  Skeattae,  of  Ethelbert  I.,  King  of  Kent ,  (560-616.) 

“A  sceattae,  of  Ethelbert  I.,  King  of  Kent,  from  561  to  616,  is  the 
earliest  Saxon  coin  which  has  yet  been  appropriated.  It  bears  on 
the  obverse  the  name  of  the  monarch,  and  on  the  reverse  a  rude 
figure,  which  occurs  on  many  of  the  sceattae,  and  which  is  supposed 
to  be  intended  to  represent  a  bird,” — Ending,  p.  116,  vol.  i. 

3.  S.  Penny,  of  Burgred,  last  King  of  Mercia.  (852-814.)  Obv. 
An  extremely  rude  attempt  at  a  portrait,  “burgred  rex.”  Rev. 
Moneyer’s  name. 

— .  S.  Penny,  of  Ethelbert  I.,  fourth  “  King  of  England ,”  and 
brother  of  Alfred  the  Great.  (Reigned  from  a.d.  858  to  811.)  Obv. 
A  rude  bust.  “  AEDELBEARii(t)  rex.”  Rev.  A  cross,  upon  which  is 
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inscribed  “dudvi.”  and  “ne . mo.”  In  the  angles  of  the  cross  are 

the  initials  “a.  n.  e.  t.”  (See  Division  XV.,  u  Selections V) 

4.  S.  Penny,  of  Edred.  (946-955.)  Obv.  A  small  cross,  pattee. 
“eadredrex.”  Rev.  “iiynsedho.”  (Moneyer’s  name.) 

5.  S.  Penny,  of  Edgar.  (958-975.)  Obverse  same  as  preceding, 
with  “edgar  rex.”  Rev.  “  hanahn.”  (Moneyer’s  name.) 

6.  S.  Penny,  of  William,  the  Conqueror.  (1066-1088.)  Obv. 
Bust,  in  full-face,  surmounted  by  a  helmet,  “pillem  rex,”  (the  Saxon 
P.  being  used  for  W.)  Rev.  A  cross,  with  small  circles  in  the  angles, 
containing  the  letters  respectively  of  “P.  A.  X.  S. the  moneyer’s 
name  in  the  legend.  A  fine  duplicate  of  this  will  be  found  in  Divi¬ 
sion  X V.,  “ Selections 

7.  S.  Same.  Coined  at  a  different  mint. 

8.  S.  Penny,  of  Henry  I.  (1100-1135.)  Obv.  Rude  face.  “  iien- 
ricus  rex.”  Rev.  Cross,  with  double  limbs,  and  quarterfoils  in  the 
angles.  Moneyer’s  name  in  the  legend. 

9.  S.  Penny,  of  Henry  II.  (1154-1189.)  Obv.  Head,  crowned ; 
a  scepter  extending  into  the  legend  and  forming  a  portion  of  the 
“x”  in  “henricus  rex.”  Reverse  same  as  preceding. 

10.  S.  Same.  Coined  at  a  different  mint. 

11.  S.  Two  coins  of  John,  as  Lord  of  Ireland.  (1179-1199.) 
Obv.  Head,  “Johannes  dom.”  Rev.  Cross,  with  double  limbs; 
rings  in  the  angles. 

12.  S.  Penny,  of  John,  after  his  accession.  (1199-1216.)  Obv. 
Head,  inclosed  in  a  triangle.  “Johannes  rex,”  a  scepter  forming  a 
portion  of  the  “A.”  Rev.  A  triangle,  inclosing  a  crescent,  stars,  etc. 
Struck  in  Dublin.* 

13.  S.  Half  penny.  Same  as  preceding. 

14.  S.  Penny,  of  Henry  III.  (1216-1272.)  Obv.  Head,  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  crown  and  a  scepter,  “henricus  rex  iii.”  Rev.  Cross, 
with  double  limbs ;  pellets  in  the  angles. 


*  The  triangle  found  on  the  Irish  coins  of  John,  Henry  III.,  and  Edward  I. 
are  supposed  to  be  a  symbol  of  the  Trinity;  the  ancient  arms  of  Trinity  Priory, 
in  Ipswich,  being  represented  in  a  similar  manner.  It  may  have  been  an 
allusion  to  the  fact  that  the  first.  English  mint  established  in  Ireland  was  in  the 
monastery  of  the  Trinity,  in  Dublin. 
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15.  S.  Penny,  of  Edward  I.  (1272-1307.)  Obv.  Head,  with 
flowing  hair,  surmounted  by  a  crown,  “edw.  r.  angl’a  h.  dns.” 
Rev.  Cross,  with  pellets  in  the  angles,  “civitas  London. ” 

16.  S.  Same,  with  the  head  inclosed  in  a  triangle,  “edw.  r. 
angl’a.  dns.  hyb.”  Rev.  Same  as  preceding,  with  “civitas  dub- 

LINIA.” 

17.  S.  Penny,  of  Edward  II.  (1307-1327.)  Obv.  Head,  crowned. 
“edwar.  r.  angl.  dns  hyb.”  Rev.  Same  as  No.  15,  with  “vill 

SCIEDMUNDI.  ” 

18.  S.  Groat,  of  Edward  III.  (1327-1377.)  Obv.  Bust,  with 
flowing  hair,  surmounted  by  a  crown.  “edavar.  di  gra.  rex  angl.  e 
franc.”  Rev.  Cross  potent ,  with  pellets  in  the  angles,  “villa 
calisie,”  (Calais,)  and  in  an  outer  circle,  “posui  deum  ajutorem 
meum.”  (I  have  made  God  my  help.) 

19.  S.  Penny,  of  same.  Same  type  as  No.  17,  with  “civitas 
eboraci. ”  (City  of  York)  on  the  reverse. 

20.  S.  Penny,  of  Henry  IV.  (1399-1413.)  Obv.  Head,  crowned. 
“iienric.  di  gra.  rex.  angl.  d.  ii.”  Reverse  same  as  No.  18. 

21.  S.  Groat,  of  Henry  Y.  (1413-1422.)  Same  type  as  No.  18. 
Calais. 

22.  G.  Noble,  of  Henry  VI.  (1422-1461.)  Obv.  A  vessel  sail¬ 
ing  upon  the  water,  containing  an  image  of  the  king,  crowned,  and 
carrying  a  sword  and  shield,  the  latter  bearing  the  arms  of  England 
and  France.  Rev.  Fleur  de  leuced  cross,  with  an  “h.”  in  the  cen¬ 
ter;  lions  and  crowns  in  the  angles.  Value  $4.34. 

23.  S.  Groat  of  same.  Obv.  Head,  at  full-face,  surmounted  by  a 
crown,  “iienric  di.  gra.  rex  angl.  z.  franc.”  Reverse  same  as 
No.  18,  with  “civitas  eboraci.”  (York.) 

24.  S.  Groat,  of  same.  Same  as  preceding,  with  “  civitas  Lon¬ 
don.” 

25  and  26.  S.  Groats,  of  Edward  IV.  (1461-1483.)  Same  type 
as  preceding. 

27.  G.  Angel,  of  Henry  VII.  (1485-1509.)  Obv.  St.  George 
and  the  Dragon,  “iienric  di  gra.  rex  aglie  (Angliae)  z.  FR(ancim). 
Rev.  A  vessel,  upon  which  is  suspended  a  shield  bearing  the  arms 
of  England  and  France,  quartered.  Above  the  shield  is  a  cross, 
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(the  mast,)  with  the  initial  “h.”  at  one  side,  and  a  rose  at  the  other. 
“per  cruce  tua  salya.  nos.  xpl.,”  (an  abbreviation  of  the  Greek 
word  XPIITE ,  i.e.  Christe.)  red. 

28.  S.  Groat,  of  Henry  VII.  Same  type  as  No.  24,  with  the 
arched  or  imperial  crown  substituted  for  the  open  crown  of  fleur  de 
Us. 

29.  S.  1503.*  Groat,  of  same.  Obv.  Bust,  in  profile,  surmounted 
by  a  crown,  “iienric  yii  di  gra.  rex  ang.  z.  f.”  Rev.  Shield,  with 
the  arms  of  England  and  France,  quartered;  a  cross  extending  into 
the  legend.  Same  legend  as  No.  18.  The  bust  on  this  piece  is  said 
to  be  a  very  fair  attempt  at  a  portrait  profile  of  the  king. 

30.  S.  Half  groat,  of  Henry  VIII.  (1509-1547.)  Same  type  as 
preceding. 

31.  S.  Half  groat,  of  same.  Struck  for  Ireland.  Obv.  Same  de¬ 
vice  as  the  reverse  of  No.  29.  “iienric  yiii  di  gracia  anglia.”  Rev. 
“  francia  hibernie  rex.”  A  harp,  surmounted  by  a  crown,  the  let¬ 
ters  “ii.”  and  “r.”  crowned,  at  each  side. 

32.  S.  Medalet,  of  same.  Obv.  Bust,  at  full-faee,  with  a  sword 
and  the  imperial  globe,  “henry  the  yiii.”  Rev.  Shield,  bearing 
the  arms  of  England  and  France,  surmounted  by  a  crown,  and  en¬ 
circled  by  the  garter. 

33  and  34.  S.  Shilling,  of  Edward  VI.  (1547-1553.)  Obv.  Bust, 
in  full-face,  crowned,  a  rose  to  the  left,  and  the  denomination  “xn.” 
to  the  right  of  the  device,  “edward  yi  d.  g.  agl.  fra.  z.  hib.  rex.” 
Reverse  same  as  No.  29. 

35,  36,  and  o7.  S.  Half  groats,  of  Mary.  (1553-1558.)  Obv. 
Bust,  in  profile,  crowned,  “maria,  d.  g.  ang.  fra.  z.  hib.  regi.” 
Reverse  same  as  No.  29,  with  the  legend  “yeritas  temporis  filia.” 
(Truth  is  the  daughter  of  time.) 

38.  S.  Penny,  of  same.  Obv.  Bust,  crowned,  “piiilip  z.  maria, 
d.  g.  rex  z.  regi.”  Reverse  same  as  No.  29. 

39.  S.  1555.  Shilling.  Obv.  Busts  of  the  king  and  queen  facing 
each  other;  a  crown  suspended  above,  and  the  date  “  1555.”  “philip 
et  maria  d.  g.  rex  et  regina  ang.”  Rev.  Shield,  surmounted  by 


*  Said  to  have  been  struck  in  this  year.  Not  dated. 
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a  crown,  and  the  denomination  “xn.”  Same  legend  as  No.  18. 
The  first  piece  bearing  a  date.  The  first  English  coin  bearing  a 
date  was  a  shilling  issued  in  the  year  preceding  the  date  of  the 
above  piece  (1554.) 

40.  S.  1551.  Crown.  Obv.  Bust  of  Philip,  “pus.  d.  g.  hisp. 

ang.  z.  rex.  comes,  flan . 1551.”  Rev.  St.  Andrew’s  cross  be¬ 

hind  a  shield,  surmounted  by  a  crown ;  beneath  is  the  badge  of  tlie 
golden  fleece,  “dominus  michia  adjutor.” 

— .  G.  Ryal  or  Royal,  of  Elizabeth.  (1558  to  1602.)  Obv.  The 
queen  enthroned.  “Elizabeth  d.  g.  ang.  fra.  et  iiib.  regina.”  Rev, 
A  large  rose,  in  the  center  of  which  is  a  small  shield,  bearing  the 
Danish  arms  of  Britain,  and  the  arms  of  Anjou,  quartered,  “a.  dno. 

FACTU.  EST  ITUD.  ET.  EST.  MIRAB.  IN  OCULIS  NRS.”  (“ A  Domino  faC- 

tum  est  istud  et  est  mirabile  in  oculis  nostris .”  It  is  the  work  of 
the  Lord,  and  wonderful  in  our  eyes.)  B.  B.  B.  (See  Division  XV, 
“  Selections .”)  A  fine  proof. 

41.  S.  Shilling,  of  Elizabeth.  (1558-1603.)  Obv.  Bust,  crowned. 
“elizab.  d.  g.  ang.  fr.  et.  iiib.  regi.”  Reverse  same  as  No.  29. 

42  and  43.  S.  1582.  Groats.  Same  type  as  preceding,  with  a  rose 
accompanying  the  bust. 

44.  S.  1582.  Penny.  Same  as  preceding. 

45  and  46.  G.  Twenty  shillings,  of  James  I.  (1603-1625.)  Obv. 
Bust,  laureated.  “jacobus  d.  g.  mag.  bri.  fr.  et  iiib.  rex.”  Rev. 
Crowned  shield,  with  the  arms  quartered ;  cross  fleury,  extending 
into  the  legend  “faciam  eas  in  gentem  unam.”  These  pieces  were 
buried  about  1630,*  at  Richmond’s  Island,  Saco  River,  Maine,  and 
dug  up  in  1856. 

41.  S.  Shilling,  of  same.  Obv.  Bust,  crowned.  Same  legend  as 
preceding.  Rev.  Shield,  bearing  the  arms  of  England  and  France, 
quartered,  in  the  first  and  fourth  quarters ;  Ireland  and  Scotland 
in  the  second  and  third,  “que  deus  conjunxit  nemo  separet.” 

48.  S.  1604.  Sixpence.  Same  type  as  preceding,  with  the  legend 
“  exurgat  deus  dissipentur  iNiMici,”  and  the  date  on  the  reverse. 


*  An  interesting  history  of  these  pieces  appeared  in  a  New  England  paper 
some  time  since,  from  which  this  fact  is  deduced. 
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49  and  50.  S.  1  GOG— 1 1.  Same.  Rev.  Same  legend  as  No.  47. 

51  and  52.  S.  Half  crown,  of  Charles  I.  (1625-1649.)  Obv. 
The  king  on  horseback,  dressed  in  armor,  with  a  sword.  “  carolus 
d.  g.  ma.  br.  fr.  et  in.  rex.”  Rev.  Circular  shield,  “cristo  aus¬ 
pice  regno.” 

53.  S.  Shilling.  Obv.  Bust,  crowned.  Otherwise  same  as  pre¬ 
ceding.  The  denomination  “xn”  accompanying  the  bust. 

54.  S.  Same.  With  same  legend  on  the  reverse  as  No.  47. 

55.  S.  Threepence.  Obverse  same  as  preceding.  Rev.  Shield, 
with  same  legend  as  No.  51. 

56  and  57.  S.  Threepence.  Same  as  preceding,  with  a  clemi-jleur 
de  Us,  and  the  denomination  accompanying  the  bust,  and  a  shield  like 
No.  51. 

58.  S.  Sixpence.  Same  type  as  No.  53. 

59.  S.  Same.  With  a  change  in  the  shape  of  the  shield  on  the 
reverse. 

— .  S.  1642.  Pound  sterling,  of  Charles  I.  Obv.  The  king  on 
horseback,  ‘‘carolus  d.  g.  mag.  brit.  fra.  et  iiib.  rex.”  Rev. 
“relig.  prot.  leg. — angl.  libert  par.”  (English  laws  and  liberties 
of  Parliament,)  inscribed  between  two  parallel  lines.  Above  are 
three  Jieurs  de  hs,  and  “NX”  (20  shillings);  and  beneath,  the  date 
“1642.”  Legend,  “exurgat  deus  dissipentur  inimici.”  (Let  God 
arise,  let  his  enemies  be  scattered.)  R.  B.  B.  (See  Division  XV., 
“  Selections .”) 

^  *  4 

60  and  61.  S.  1654.  Half  crown  and  shilling,  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth.  Obv.  Shield,  bearing  the  cross  of  St.  George,  inclosed  in 
a  wreath  composed  of  a  palm  and  olive  branch,  crossed,  “the  com¬ 
monwealth  of  England.”  Rev.  Two  shields,  joined,  one  bearing 
the  cross  of  St,  George,  and  the  other  the  harp  of  Ireland,  “god 
with  us.  1654.” 

— .  S.  1658.  Half  crown,  of  Cromwell,  Protector.  Obv.  Bust  of 
Cromwell,  laureated,  facing  to  the  left,  “  olivar  d.  g.  r.  p.  ang.  sco 
ET  IIIB.  &c.,  TRO.”  (Protector  of  the  Republic  of  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland,  etc.)  Rev.  A  crowned  shield,  bearing  the  arms  of  the 
Commonwealth;  a  shield  of  pretence,  bearing  a  lion  rampant,  “pax 
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QUiERiTUR  bello.  1658.”  On  the  edge  are  the  letters  “has.  nisi, 
pebiturus  mi  hi  a  dimat.  nemo.”  R.  R.  (See  Division  XV,  “  Selec¬ 
tions.  ”) 

Charles  II. — 1660-1685. 

62.  G.  1619.  Five  guineas.  Obv.  Bust,  laureated.  “carolus  ii 
dei  gratia.”  Rev.  Four  crowned  shields  in  cross,  bearing  the  arms 
of  England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  France ;  scepters  in  the  angles. 
“mag.  br.  fra.  et  hib.  rex.  1679.”  “decus  et  tutamen  anno, 
regni.  tricesimo  primo,”  on  the  edge. 

63.  S.  1672.  Crown.  Same  type  as  preceding,  with  the  star  of 
the  garter  in  the  center,  and  linked  C’s  in  the  angles  of  the  cross. 

64.  S.  1669.  Half  crown.  Same  as  preceding. 

65.  S.  1677.  Same. 

66.  S.  1668.  Shilling.  Same  type. 

67.  S.  1671.  Scotch  shilling.  Obverse  same  as  preceding.  Rev. 

Four  shields  in  cross,  with  the  denomination  (denoting  the 

value  in  Scotch  money )  in  the  center;  linked  C’s,  surmounted  with 
crowns,  in  the  angles.  Same  legend  as  before. 

68.  S.  1674.  Sixpence.  Same  type  as  No.  63. 

69.  S.  1679.  Fourpence.  Obverse  same  as  preceding.  Rev.  Four 
C’s  linked  together,  and  forming  a  cross,  a  harp,  a  fleur  de  lis,  a 
rose,  and  a  thistle,  in  the  angles;  a  crown  suspended  above,  “mag. 
br.  era.  et  hib.  rex.  16-79.” 

70.  S.  1679  and  1681.  Twopence  (2  pieces).  Rev.  Two  C’s 
linked  and  surmounted  by  a  crown ;  otherwise  same  as  preceding. 

71.  C.  1678.  Farthing.  Obv.  Bust  and  titles  (as  above).  Rev. 
A  thistle,  surmounted  by  a  crown. 

James  II. — 1684-1688. 

The  coins  of  this  reign  have  the  bust  of  the  king  turned  to  the  left, 
the  reverse  of  that  of  his  predecessor,  a  custom  which  is  hereafter 
constantly  adhered  to.  They  are,  in  other  respects,  similar  to  the 
last  of  Charles  II.,  having  the  bust  and  name  on  one  side,  and  the 
arms  and  titles  on  the  other,  with  no  other  motto.  The  arms  are 
arranged  on  four  shields  as  a  cross,  but  without  linked  letters  in  the 
angles;  the  inscriptions  on  the  edges  are  “  Anno  regni  secundo,v 
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etc.  The  lesser  pieces,  or  Maundy -money, *  are  marked  ‘“1111”  to 
“I,”  with  a  crown  above. 

72.  G.  1688.  Guinea.  Value  $4.88. 

73.  S.  1687.  Crown. 

74.  S.  1685.  Half  crown. 

75.  S.  1687.  Same.  Reverse. 

76.  S.  1686.  Fourpence.  (Maundy-money.)  Two  pieces. 

77.  S.  1687.  Threepence.  (Maundy-money.) 

78.  S.  1686.  Twopence.  (Maundy-money.) 

79.  B.  1689.  Shilling.  The  famous  “ gun-money .”  Obv.  Bust, 
Jaureated.  “jacobus  ii  dei  gratia.”  Rev.  Two  scepters  in  saltiere, 
through  a  crown,  between  “j”  and  “r.”  in  decorative  italic  cipher, 
with  the  date  “1689,”  and  the  value  “xn.”  above,  “mag.  br.  fra. 
et  iiib.  rex.”  After  the  revolution  in  1688,  a  proclamation  was 
issued  by  James,  in  Ireland,  for  making  shillings  and  sixpences  from 
mixed  metal.  They  were  made  from  old  pieces  of  ordnance,  etc., 
and  have  consequently  obtained  the  name  of  “  gun-money .” 

William  and  Mary,  and  William  III. — 1688-1702. 

80.  G.  1692.  Guinea.  Obv.  Busts,  in  profile,  one  over  the  other. 
“gulielmus  et  maria  dei  gratia.”  Rev.  Crowned  shield;  arms  of 
Nassau  on  a  shield  of  pretence,  “mag.  br.  fr.  et  iiib.  rex  et  regina. 
1692.”  Value  $5.00. 

81  and  82.  S.  1689.  Half  crown.  Same  type  as  preceding,  “decus 
et  tutamen  anno  regni  primo.,”  on  the  edge.  Value  about  57  cts. 

83.  S.  1693.  Half  crown.  Obverse  same  as  preceding.  Rev. 
Four  crowned  shields,  arranged  as  a  cross,  with  the  arms  of  Nassau 
in  the  center;  the  initials  “  w.”and  “m.” interlaced,  and  the  numerals 
“1.  6.  9  3.”  (date)  in  the  angles.  Same  legend  as  before,  “decus 

ET  TUTAMEN  ANNO  REGNI  QUINTO.”  Oil  the  edge. 

84.  S.  1689.  Fourpence.  (Maundy-money.)  Obv.  Same  as  pre¬ 
ceding.  Rev.  Crowned  numeral.  Same  legend  as  before.  Value 
7  cts. 

85.  S.  1689.  Threepence.  (Maundy-money.)  Same  type. 

*  Small  pieces  distributed  by  the  king  to  the  poor  on  Maundy-Thursday  every 
year.  Each  person  receives  a  small  white  bag,  containing  as  many  pieces  as 
the  king  numbers  years  in  age. 
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86.  C.  1691.  Farthing.  Obv.  Busts,  as  in  No.  80.  “gulielmus 
et  maria.”  Rev.  Figure  of  Britannia,  seated.  “Britannia;”  beneath 
is  the  date  “  1691.” 

William  III. — The  queen  died  in  1195,  and  William  continued  to 

reign  as  William  III. 

81.  S.  1696.  Crown.  Obv.  Bust,  laureated.  “gulielmus  hi  dei 
gra.”  Reverse  same  as  No.  83,  without  the  initials  and  numerals 
in  the  angles,  “decus  et  tutamen  anno,  regni.  octavo.”  on  the 
edge.  Value  $1.14. 

88.  S.  1101.  Half  crown.  Same  type. 

89.  S.  — .  Shilling.  Same  type. 

90.  S.  1696.  Sixpence.  Same  type. 

Anne. — 1102-1114. 

The  coins  of  this  reign  have  the  same  devices  as  those  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding,  with  trifling  variations.  The  bust  of  the  queen  on  the  ob¬ 
verse  is  turned  to  the  right ,  and  the  hair  simply  bound  by  a  fillet; 
the  legend  is  “anna  dei  gratia.”  The  reverse  has  the  four  shields 
arranged  as  a  cross,  with  the  star  of  the  garter  substituted  for  the 
arms  of  Nassau  of  the  last  reign. 

91.  G.  1114.  Guinea.  Value  $5.05. 

92.  S.  1103.  Crown.  Value  $1.14 

93.  S.  1101.  Same. 

94.  S.  1108.  Half  crown.  Value  51  cts. 

95.  S.  1108.  Shilling.  Value  23.4  cts. 

96.  S.  1111.  Sixpence. 

George  I. — 1114-1121. 

The  coins  of  this  reign  have  the  king’s  bust  turned  to  the  left ,  and 
his  titles  as  well  as  bis  name  appear  on  the  obverse,  and  for  the  first 
time  (as  a  permanent  addition)  “fidei  defensor.”  (Defender  of  the 
Faith.)  On  the  reverse  are  his  German  titles.  His  own  arms,  or  the 
arms  of  the  house  of  Hanover,  occupy  the  fourth  shield.  The 
maundy -money  has  the  bust,  with  “georgius  dei  gratia.”  and  on 
the  reverse  a  crowned  numeral,  with  the  king’s  English  titles  only. 

91.  G.  1126.  Guinea.  Obv.  Bust,  laureated.  “georgius  D(ei) 
G(ratia)  M(agnus)  BR(itanni£e)  FR(ancorum)  et  uiB(ernim)  REXF(idei) 
D”(efensor.)  Rev.  Four  shields  arranged  as  a  cross,  with  the  star  of 
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the  garter  in  the  center,  and  scepters  in  the  angles.  “BRUN(svicensis) 
et  L(uneburgensis)  dux.  s(acri)  ii(omani  i(mperii)  A(rehi)  Tii(esau- 
rius)  et  EL”(ector.)  Value  $5.00. 

98.  G.  HIS.  Quarter  guinea.  The  first  issue  of  this  denomina¬ 
tion.  Value  $1.25. 

99.  S.  1723.  Shilling.  Value  22.6  cts. 

100.  S.  1723.  Sixpence. 

101.  S.  1723.  Twopence.  (Maundy -money.)  Value  3.7  cts. 

102.  C.  1721.  Halfpenny.  Same  type  as  the  farthing  of  William 
and  Mary,  No.  86. 

103.  C.  1721.  Farthing.  Same  type. 

George  II. — 1729-1760. 

104.  G.  1748.  Double  guinea.  Obv.  Bust,  laureated.  “georgius 
ii  dei  gratia.”  Rev.  Cro wned  shield,  with  the  arms  of  Hanover  in 
the  fourth  quarter,  “m.  b.  f.  et  ii.  rex.  f.  d.  b.  et  l.  d.  s.  r.  i.  a. 
t.  et  e.”  and  the  date.  Value  $10.16. 

105.  G.  1751.  Guinea.  Same  type.  Value  $5.00.5. 

106.  S.  1753.  Crown.  Obverse  same  as  preceding.  Rev.  Four 
shields  arranged  as  a  cross,  with  the  star  of  the  garter  in  the  center, 
and  Jieurs  de  Us  and  roses  in  the  angles.  Same  legend  as  pre¬ 
ceding.  “decus  et  tutamen.”  etc.,  on  the  edge.  Value  $1.14. 

107.  S.  1743.  Half  crown.  Same  type,  with  roses  substituted  for 
the  fleurs  de  lis.  Value  56.7  cts. 

108.  S.  1745.  Shilling.  Same  type.  Value  23.4  cts. 

109.  S.  1733.  One  penny.  (J\laundy-money.)  Obverse  same  as  pre¬ 
ceding.  Rev.  Crowned  numeral,  “mag.  bri.  fr.  et  hib.  rex.”  and 
the  date. 

110.  S.  1746.  Half  crown.  Same  type  as  No.  107,  with  the  roses 
omitted.  Value  56.7  cts. 

111.  S.  1758.  Shilling.  Same  type.  Value  23.4  cts. 

112.  S.  1757.  Sixpence.  Same  type.  Value  11.7  cts. 

113.  C.  1752.  Half  penny.  Obv.  Bust,  laureated.  “georgius  ii 
rex.”  Reverse  same  as  No.  86. 

114.  C.  1742.  Irish  half  penny.  Obverse  same  as  preceding. 
Rev.  Crowned  harp,  with  “iiibernia”  above,  and  the  date  “1742” 
beneath. 
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George  III. — 11G0-1820. 

115.  G.  1114.  Guinea,  unworn.  Obv.  Bust,  laureated,  facing  to 
the  right,  “georgius  hi  dei  gratia.”  Reverse  same  as  No.  104. 
These  pieces  were  struck  merely  as  pattern,  or  show  pieces.  Value 
$5.05. 

116.  G.  1181.  “Spade  guinea.”  (So  called  from  the  shape  of  the 
shield  on  the  reverse,  which  is  very  simple,  and  pointed  like  a  spade.) 
Obverse  and  legends  same  as  preceding.  Value  $5.04.6. 

111.  G.  1801.  Half  guinea.  Obverse  same  as  preceding.  Rev. 
Shield,  encircled  by  the  garter,  surmounted  by  a  crown ;  a  shield  of 
pretence  surmounted  by  a  crown,  and  bearing  the  arms  of  Hanover. 
“  BRITANNIARUM  REX  FIDEI  DEFENSOR.”  Value  $2.52.3. 

118.  G.  1162.  Quarter  guinea  (2  pieces.)  Same  type  as  No.  115. 
Value  $1.26.2  each. 

119.  G.  1813.  Guinea.  Same  pattern  as  the  half  guinea  of  1801, 
(see  No.  Ill,)  with  the  exception  of  the  head  on  the  obverse,  which 
is  entirely  different,  and  would  scarcely  be  thought  to  represent  the 
same  individual.  Value  $5.05.9. 

120.  G.  1813.  Half  guinea.  Same  type. 

121.  G.  1813.  Seven-shilling  piece.  Rev.  A  crown,  with  the 
date  “1813”  beneath,  otherwise  same  as  preceding.  Value  $1.65.6. 

122.  S.  1181.  Shilling.  Obverse  same  as  No.  116.  Rev.  Four 
shields  arranged  as  a  cross,  with  the  star  of  the  garter  in  the  center, 
and  crowns  in  the  angles.  Same  legend  as  No.  116.  Value  23.8  cts. 

123.  S.  1181.  Sixpence.  Same  type.  Value  11.9  cts. 

124.  G.  1811.  Sovereign.  Obv.  Bust,  like  No.  119.  “georgius 

hi  d.  G.  Britannia  rex  f.  d . 1811.”  Rev.  St.  George  and  the 

dragon,  encircled  by  the  garter.  Edge  grained.  Value  $4.83. 

125.  G.  1818  Same. 

The  name  Guinea ,  which  first  came  into  use  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.,  now  disappears.  It  was  first  applied  to  the  coin  be¬ 
cause  the  gold  of  which  it  was  first  made  came  from  Guinea,  in 
Africa, 

126.  G.  1811.  Half  sovereign.  Obv.  Bust,  same  style  as  pre¬ 
ceding.  “  georgius  hi  dei  gratia . 1811.”  Rev.  Crowned  shield, 
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with  the  arms  of  Hanover  on  a  shield  of  pretence,  “rex  fid.  def 
britxnniarum.”  Yalue  $2.41.1. 

127.  S.  1819.  Crown.  Same  type  as  No.  124,  with  “decus  et 
tutamen,”  etc.,  on  the  edge.  Yalue  $1.12. 

128.  S.  1820.  Same. 

129.  S.  1817.  Half  crown.  Obverse  same  as  No.  126.  Rev. 
Shield,  encircled  by  the  garter ,  and  the  order  chain  and  badge  of  the 
order  of  the  garter ,  the  whole  surmounted  by  a  crown ;  arms  of 
Hanover  on  a  shield  of  pretence,  “rex  fid.  def.  britanniarum.” 

130.  S.  1820.  Same,  with  the  order  chain  and  badge  omitted. 
Yalue  56.2  cts. 

131.  S.  1816.  Shilling.  Same  type  as  preceding,  with  the  legend 
on  the  obverse  standing,  “geor.  hi  d.  g.  britt.  rex  f.  d.,”  and  the 
legend  on  the  reverse  omitted.  Yalue  22.4  cts. 

132.  S.  1820.  Sixpence.  Same  type.  Yalue  11.2  cts. 

133.  S.  1820  Fourpence.  {Maundy -money.)  Obverse  same  as 
No.  126.  Rev.  A  crowned  numeral,  “rex  fid.  def.  britanniarum.” 

134.  S.  1762.  Threepence.  {Maundy -money.)  Same  as  preceding, 
with  the  legend  “mag.  bri.  fr.  et  iiib.  rex.”  on  the  reverse. 

135.  S.  1817.  Threepence.  {Maundy -money.)  Same  as  No. 
133. 

136.  S.  1818.  Twopence.  {Maundy -money.)  Same  type. 

137.  S.  1820.  Penny.  {Maundy -money.)  Same  type. 

138.  C.  1775.  Half  penny.  Obv.  Bust,  laureated.  “georgius  iii 
rex.”  Reverse  same  as  No.  86. 

139.  C.  1773.  Farthing.  Same  type. 

140.  C.  1797.  Two-penny  piece.  Obv.  Bust,  laureated;  raised 
edge,  bearing  the  legend  “georgius  iii  d.  g.  rex.”  Rev.  Britannia, 
seated,  holding  a  trident  in  her  left,  and  an  olive  branch  in  her  right 
hand;  raised  edge,  corresponding  with  the  obverse,  with  “Britan¬ 
nia”  and  the  date  “  1797.” 

The  copper  of  this  date,  and  since,  was  coined  by  a  Mr.  Boulton, 
at  Soho,  near  Birmingham,  who  had  a  contract  with  the  Government 
for  the  purpose. 

141.  C.  1797.  Penny.  Same  type. 

142.  C.  1799.  Halfpenny.  Obv.  Bust,  la  ureated.  “  georgius  iii 
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dei  gratia  rex. ”  Rev.  Same  device  and  legend  as  preceding.  The 
raised  edge  is  omitted  from  both  sides  of  this  piece. 

143.  C.  1805.  Irish  penny.  Obv.  Bust,  laureated.  “  georgius  hi 
d.  g.  rex.”  Rev.  Crowned  harp,  with  “hibernia”  above,  and  the 
date  “1805”  beneath. 

144.  C.  1199.  Farthing.  Same  type  as  No.  142,  with  “i  ear¬ 
thing”  beneath  the  device  on  the  reverse. 

145.  C.  1806.  Penny.  Obverse  same  as  No.  143,  with  the  date 
“  1806”  beneath  the  bust.  Reverse  same  as  No.  142. 

146.  C.  1806.  Farthing.  Same  type  as  preceding. 

George  IV. — 1820-1830. 

1 47.  G.  1821.  Half  sovereign.  Obv.  Head,  laureated.  “geor¬ 
gius  iiii.  d.  g.  britanniar.  rex  :  f.  d.  ”  Rev.  St.  George  and  the 
dragon,  with  the  date  beneath.  No  legend.  Value  $2.41.3. 

148.  G.  1825.  Quarter  sovereign.  Obverse  same  as  preceding. 
Rev.  Crowned  shield;  arms  of  Hanover  on  a  shield  of  pretence; 
beneath  is  a  rose,  with  branches  of  thistle  and  shamrock  crossed 
behind  it.  “anno  1825.”  Value  $1.21. 

149.  G.  1823.  Sovereign.  Obv.  Head,  without  the  laurel ;  other¬ 
wise  same  as  No.  141.  “  decus  et  tutamen,”  etc.,  on  the  edge.  Value 
$4.84. 

— .  G.  1826.  Pattern  live-sovereign  piece.  Obv.  Head  of  the 

king,  facing  to  the  left,  “georgius  iv.  dei  gratia” . “  1826.” 

Rev.  A  shield,  bearing  the  arms  of  Great  Britain,  with  the  electoral 
arms  upon  a  shield  of  pretence,  displayed  upon  a  mantle  of  ermine, 
draped  from  a  crown.  “  britanniarum  rex  fid.  def.”  Upon  the 
edge  is  inscribed  “decus  et  tutamen.  anno  regni  septimus.” 
P.  Pi.  Pi.  (See  Division  XV.,  “Selections.”) 

150.  G.  1826.  Sovereign.  Obv.  Head.  “  georgius  iv  dei  gratia 

. 1826.”  Rev.  Finely  engraved  shield,  draped  with  ermine,  and 

surmounted  by  a  crown ;  arms  of  Hanover  on  a  shield  of  pretence. 
“britanniarum  rex.  fid.  def.”  Edge  same  as  preceding.  Value 
$4.84. 

151.  G.  1826.  Half  sovereign.  Same  as  preceding,  with  the 
drapery  around  the  shield  omitted,  and  the  edge  grained.  Value 
$2.41.3. 
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152.  G.  1826.  Quarter  sovereign.  Same  type.  Value  $1.21. 

The  four  preceding  pieces  are  of  the  new  series  begun  in  1824. 
In  that  year  the  king  disapproved  of  the  likeness  on  the  coins,  con¬ 
sequently  a  series  of  new  dies  were  engraved,  bearing  a  bust  copied 
from  that  of  Chantrey ,*  which  was  said  to  be  highly  flattering  to  the 
king. 

153  and  154.  S.  1822.  Crown.  Same  type  as  No.  147. 

155.  S.  1821.  Half  crown.  Obv.  Head,  laureatecl.  “  georgius  iiii 
d.  g.  britanniar  rex  f.  d.”  Rev.  Crowned  shield,  with  the  arms  of 
Hanover  on  a  shield  of  pretence,  also  crowned ;  a  rose  beneath ;  a 
thistle  at  one  side,  and  shamrock  at  the  other,  “anno — 1821.”  Value 
56.2  cts. 

156.  S.  1823.  Half  crown.  Obverse  same  as  preceding.  Rev. 

Device  same  as  No.  129.  “anno . 1823.” 

157.  S.  1824.  Shilling.  Same  type  as  preceding,  with  the  order 
chain  and  badge  omitted.  Value  22.5  cts. 

158.  S.  1824.  Sixpence.  Same  type.  Value  11  cts. 

159.  S.  1826.  Half  crown.  Obv.  Chantrey’s  head,  “georgius  iv 

dei  gratia . 1826.”  Rev.  Shield,  surmounted  by  a  crowned  hel¬ 

met;  arms  of  Hanover  on  a  shield  of  pretence;  beneath  is  a  scroll, 
bearing  the  motto  “dieu  et  mon  droit.”  Value  56.2  cts. 

160.  S.  1825.  Shillings  (two  pieces).  Obverse  same  as  preced¬ 
ing.  Rev.  A  sprig  of  rose,  thistle,  and  shamrock,  united  beneath  a 
crown ;  the  latter  being  surmounted  by  a  crowned  lion.  “  britanni- 
arum  rex  :  fidei  defensor.”  Value  22.5  cts. 

161.  S.  1830.  Fourpence.  (Maundy -money.)  Obverse  same  as 
No.  155.  Rev.  A  crowned  numeral,  and  the  date  “  1830,”  inclosed 
between  branches  of  oak,  crossed.  Value  7.5  cts. 

162.  S.  1830.  Threepence.  (Maundy -money.)  Same  type  as  pre¬ 
ceding. 

163.  S.  1828.  Twopence.  (Maundy -money.)  Same  type. 

164.  C.  1827.  Half  penny.  Obverse  same  as  No.  159.  Rev. 
Britannia,  wearing  a  Greek  helmet;  beneath  are  sprigs  of  rose,  this¬ 
tle,  and  shamrock,  united,  “britanniar  rex  fid.  def.” 

165.  C.  1826.  Farthing.  Same  type. 


*  Humphrey. 
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166.  C.  1821.  Half  farthing.  Same  type. 

167.  C.  1822.  Irish  penny.  Obv.  Head,  (same  as  Ho.  155.) 
“  Georgius  iv  d.  g.  rex.”  Rev.  Crowned  harp,  with  “hibernia” 
above,  and  the  date  beneath. 

168.  C.  1822.  Irish  half  penny.  Same  type. 

William  IV. — 1830-1837. 

169.  G.  1831.  Sovereign.  Obv.  Undraped  bust,  “gulielmus  iiii 
d.  G.  britanNiarum  rex.  f.  d.”  Rev.  Shield,  with  the  arms  of  Han¬ 
over  on  a  shield  of  pretence,  and  the  order  chain  and  badge  of  the 
order  of  the  garter,  displayed  upon  a  mantle  of  ermine,  suspended 
from  a  crown,  “anno — 1831.”  Value  $4.85. 

170.  Gr.  1831.  Half  sovereign.  Similar  to  preceding,  with  the 
mantle  of  ermine  omitted.  Value  $2.42. 

171.  Gr.  1831.  Quarter  sovereign.  Same  type.  Value  $1.21. 

172.  S.  1831.  Crown.  Same  type  as  Ho.  169.  Value  $1.12.4 

173.  S.  1831.  Half  crown.  Same  type.  Value  56.2  cts. 

174.  S.  1831.  Shilling.  Obverse  same  as  preceding.  Rev.  “one 
shilling”  beneath  a  crown,  inclosed  between  branches  of  oak  and 
laurel,  crossed;  the  date  beneath.  Value  22.6  cts. 

175.  S.  1831.  Sixpence.  Same  type. 

176.  S.  1831.  Fourpence.  {Maundy -money.)  Obverse  same  as 
preceding.  Rev.  A  crowned  numeral  and  the  date  inclosed  between 
branches  of  oak,  crossed. 

177.  S.  1831.  Threepence.  {Maundy -money .)  Same  type  as  pre¬ 
ceding. 

178.  S.  1831.  Twopence.  {Maundy -money.)  Same  type. 

179.  S.  1831.  Penny.  {Maundy -money.)  Same  type. 

180.  C.  1831.  Penny.  Obv.  Undraped  bust,  “gulielmus  iiii  dei 

gratia . 1831.”  Reverse  same  as  Ho.  164. 

181.  C.  1831.  Half  penny.  Same  type. 

182.  C.  1831.  Farthing.  Same  type. 

Victoria. — 1837.  Beigning  Sovereign. 

183  arid  184.  G.  1838.  Sovereigns.  Obv.  Head,  engraved  by 
Wyon,  from  a  wax  model  taken  by  himself  from  the  life.*  “victoria 


*  Humphrey,  p.  144. 
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dei  gratia . 1838.”  Rev.  Simple  shield,  surmounted  by  a  crown, 

and  bearing  the  arms  of  Great  Britain,  quartered ,  (the  arms  of  Han¬ 
over  being  omitted ;  Queen  Victoria,  although  the  next  heir  to  Wil¬ 
liam  IV.,  was  prevented  by  the  Salique  law  from  assuming  the  scep¬ 
ter  of  Hanover — see  Introduction  to  Hanover,)  inclosed  between  two 
sprigs  of  laurel,  crossed,  “britanniarum  regina  fid.  def.  the 
rose,  thistle,  and  shamrock  beneath.  Value  $4.86.1  each.  (See  Plate 
XIX.  Xo.  1.) 

— .  S.  1844.  Crown.  Obv.  Wyon’s  head  of  Victoria.  “Victoria dei 
gratia” . “  1844.”  Rev.  Crowned  shield,  bearing  the  arms,  quar¬ 

tered,  between  two  branches  of  laurel,  crossed.  “britanniarum  re¬ 
gina.  fid.  def.”  On  the  edge  is  “decus  et  tutamen,”  etc.  (See 
Division  XV,  “Selections.”)  Value  $1.12*.4. 

185.  S.  1841.  Crown.  Obv.  A  finely  engraved  bust  of  the  queen, 
crowned,  “victoria  dei  gratia  britanniar  reg.  f.  d.”  Rev.  Four 
crowned  shields  arranged  as  a  cross,  with  the  star  of  the  garter  in 
the  center,  and  the  rose,  thistle,  and  shamrock  in  the  angles,  “tuea- 
TUR  UNITA  DENS.  ANNO.  DOM.  MDCCCXLVII.”  “DECUS  ET  TUTAMEN  ANNO 

regni  undecimo,”  on  the  edge.  Value  $1.12.4.  (See  Plate  XIX. 
Xo.  2.) 

186.  S.  1840.  Half  crown.  Obv.  Wyons  head,  “victoria  dei 

gratia . 1840.”  Rev.  Crowned  shield  inclosed  between  two 

laurel  branches,  crossed ;  the  rose,  thistle,  and  shamrock  beneath. 
“britanniarum  regina.  fid.  def.  Value  56.2  cts.  (See  Plate 
XIX.  Xo.  3.) 

187.  S.  1849.  One  florin.*  Obv.  Bust,  crowned.  “  victoria  re¬ 
gina.  1849.”  Rev.  Four  crowned  shields  arranged  as  a  cross,  with 
a  rose  in  the  center,  and  the  thistle,  rose,  and  shamrock  in  the  angles. 
“one  florin,  one  tenth  of  atound.”  Value  45  cts.  (See  Plate 
XIX.  Xo.  4.) 

188.  S.  1853.  Florin.  Obv.  Bust,  crowned.  “  victoria  d.  g.  brit. 
reg.  f.  d.  mdcccliii.  Rev.  Device  similar  to  preceding.  “  one  florin, 
one  tenth  of  a  found.” 

189.  S.  1838.  Sixpence.  Obv.  Wyon's  head,  “victoria  dei 

*  The  issue  of  this  piece  was  considered  as  the  first  step  toward  a  decimal 
system  of  money,  a  subject  which  has  agitated  the  English  mind  for  some  time. 
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inscribed  in  three  lines.  Legend,  “weight  5  dwt.  15  grs.” . “22 

carats.”  Edge  grained.  Value  $5.32.  (See  Plate  XX.  Xo.  3.) 
For  a  duplicate  see  Division  XV.,  “Selections  ” 

204  and  205.  G.  1853.  Two-ounce  piece  and  half  ounce  of  Port 
Piiillip.  Obv.  A  Kangaroo;  beneath  is  the  date  “1853.”  Legend. 

“port  phillip.” . “Australia,”  inscribed  in  sunken  letters.  Upon 

the  reverse  of  the  larger  piece  is  a  large  figure  2,  upon  which  is  in¬ 
scribed  “two  ounces.”  Legend,  “pure  Australia  gold. ” . “two 

ounces.”  The  smaller  piece  is  of  the  same  type,  with  the  fraction  i 
substituted  for  the  figure  2.  They  have  grained  edges.  (See  Plate  XX. 
Xo.  1.) 

206.  G.  1855.  Sovereign,  of  the  Sydney  Mint.  Obv.  Head  of 

Victoria,  “victoria  d.  g.  britanniar.  regina  f.  d.” . “1855.” 

Rev.  “Australia,”  inscribed  beneath  a  crown,  and  between  two 

branches  of  laurel,  crossed.  “Sydney  mint.” . “one  sovereign.” 

Edge  grained.  (See  Plate  XX.  Xo.  2.) 

COIXS  OF  CAXADA. 

The  new  coins  of  Canada,  which  are  upon  a  decimal  footing,  are 
the  pieces  of  twenty,  ten,  and  five  cents,  in  silver,  and  one  cent  in 
copper.  The  silver  coins  have  upon  the  obverse  a  head  of  her 
majesty,  laureated,  and  the  legend  “victoria  dei  gratia  regina.” 

. “Canada.”  On  the  reverse  the  denomination,  in  cents,  and  the 

date,  are  inscribed  between  two  branches  of  grape;  above  is  sus¬ 
pended  a  crown.  The  edges  are  grained.  The  value  of  the  larger 
piece  is  about  18§  cents.  The  cent  differs  slightly  in  type  from  the 
silver,  having  the  head  on  the  obverse  inclosed  in  a  beaded  circle, 
and  on  the  reverse  the  denomination  and  date  are  encircled  by  a  simi¬ 
lar  circle  and  a  grape-vine.  (See  Plate  XX.  Xos.  4  to  7.) 

BRITISH  GUIAXA.* 

That  section  of  country  lying  on  the  northern  coast  of  South 
America,  and  bearing  the  general  name  of  Guiana,  is  now  divided 

*  The  coins  of  this  colony  have  been  temporarily  placed  in  the  Division  of 
“Oriental  Coins,”  in  t lie  west  room. 
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gratia  britanniar.  reg.  f.  d.”  Reverse  same  as  No.  174.  Value 
11  cts. 

190.  S.  1838.  Fourpence  (2  pieces).  Obv.  Same  as  preceding, 
with  the  legend  more  abbreviated.  Rev.  Britannia,  as  in  the  copper 
coinage  of  the  preceding  reign,  “four  pence,”  with  the  date  “1838” 
beneath. 

191.  S.  1838.  Threepence.  (Maundy -money.)  Obverse  same  as 
preceding.  Rev.  Crowned  numeral,  and  the  date  inclosed  between 
two  branches  of  oak,  crossed. 

192.  S.  1838.  Twopence.  (Maundy -money.)  Same  type. 

193.  S.  1838.  One-and-a-half  pence.  (Maundy -money.)  Same 
type. 

194.  C.  1839.  Farthings  (two  pieces).  Obv.  Wy on’s  head.  “Vic¬ 
toria  dei  gratia.” . “1839.”  Rev.  Same  device  as  No.  190. 

“britanniar.  reg.  fid.  def.”  (See  Plate  XIX.  No.  5.) 

195.  C.  1839.  Half  farthing.  Obverse  same  as  No.  190.  Rev. 
“half  farthing.  1839,”  surmounted  by  a  crown;  the  rose,  thistle, 
and  shamrock  beneath. 

19G.  C.  1839.  Quarter  farthing.  Same  type. 

197.  C.  1848.  Model  quarter  farthing.  Obv.  Head,  “Victoria 
reg.”  Rev.  “model  quarter  farthing.  1848.”  Much  reduced  in 
size  from  the  preceding  piece  (196). 

198.  C.  1848.  Model  eighth  farthing.  Obv.  Head,  and  the  letters 

“v . r.”  Rev.  “model  eighth  farthing  1S48.” 

199.  B.  1848.  Model  quarter  farthing.  Obverse  same  as  pre¬ 
ceding.  Rev.  “ib”  with  the  word  “model”  at  one  side,  and  the  date 
“  1.848”  at  the  other. 

200.  C.  and  S.  Model  penny.  Made  of  copper,  with  a  plug  of 
silver  in  the  center.  On  the  copper  is  inscribed  “one  penny  model.” 
Reverse  the  same.  On  the  silver:  Obv.  Wyon’s  head,  “victoria 
reg.”  Rev.  The  numeral  “i.” 

201.  C.  and  S.  Model  half  penny.  Same  as  preceding. 

COINS  OF  AUSTRALIA. 

203.  G.  1852  One  pound.  Obv.  A  crown,  with  the  date  beneath. 

“GOVERNMENT  ASSAY  OFFICE,  ADELAIDE.”  Rev.  “VALUE  ONE  POUND,” 
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into  three  sections,  belonging  respectively  to  Great  Britain,  Nether¬ 
lands,  and  France.  There  appears  to  be  little  if  any  coinage  for  the 
two  latter  portions  at  the  present  day.  British  Guiana  has  long  en¬ 
joyed  the  use  of  a  complete  series  of  coins,  issued  by  the  mother 
country.  This  was  based  upon  the  guilder,  as  a  unit,  divided  into 
twenty  stivers,  up  to  the  year  1839.  But  by  an  ordinance  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  of  that  year,  it  was  “deemed  advisable  to  establish  dollars  and 
cents  as  the  denomination  of  moneys  of  account  of  British  Guiana,  in 
the  place  of  guilders  and  stivers.”* 

British  Guiana  consists  of  the  two  countries  or  districts  of  Esse- 
quebo  and  Demarara.  There  appears  to  have  been  a  distinction 
made  between  them  before  the  year  1816.  Up  to  that  year  there 
was  issued  a  series  of  coins  consisting  of  the  pieces  of  three,  two,  one, 
one-half,  and  one-quarter  guilder,  in  silver,  and  the  half  stivers  in 
copper.  These  were  all  of  the  same  type,  and  bore  upon  the  obverse 
a  bust  of  George  III.,  laureated,  and  adorned  with  drapery.  Le¬ 
gend.  “georgius  hi.  dei  gratia.”  On  the  reverse  was  a  figure  de¬ 
noting  the  value  in  guilders,  surmounted  by  a  crown,  and  inclosed  by 
two  oak  branches,  crossed.  Legend,  “colonies  of  essequebo  &  de- 
marary  token.”  and  the  date.  The  copper  piece  differed  slightly 
from  the  silver  in  having  the  legend,  “georgius  hi  d.  g.  rex,”  on 
the  obverse,  and  on  the  reverse  the  inscription,  “half  stiver,”  was 
placed  beneath  the  crown.  (See  Nos.  1  to  6,  Division  IV.  of  Oriental 
Goins.)  In  1816  a  new  set  of  silver  coins,  consisting  of  the  pieces  of 
two,  one,  one-half,  and  one-quarter  guilder,  were  issued,  of  the  same 
type  as  the  previous  coinage,  but  having  the  legend,  “georgius  iii 
d.  g.  britanniarum  rex,”  on  the  obverse,  and  the  legend,  “united 
colony  of  demaraiiy  &  essequibo,”  on  the  reverse.  These  coins  also 
have  the  edge  plain  instead  of  grained,  as  in  the  previous  issues. 
(See  Nos.  1  to  10.)  After  the  accession  of  William  IY.  a  third  series 
of  coins  was  issued,  embracing  a  full  set,  from  the  piece  of  three 
guilders  down.  These  had  upon  the  obverse  a  simple  head  of  Wil¬ 
liam,  and  the  legend,  “gulielmus  mi  d.  g.  britanniar.  rex  f.  d.” 
The  reverse  remained  unaltered,  and  the  edges  were  plain  as  in  the 


*  Manual  of  Coins  and  Bullion. 
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last  coins  of  George  III.  (See  Nos.  11  to  16.)  Whether  there  have 
been  any  coins  issued  under  the  ordinance  of  1839,  we  are  unable  to 
state,  none  having  yet  appeared  at  this  Mint. 

BRITISH  TOKENS .* 

1.  S.  1812.  Three  shillings.  Obv.  Head  of  George  III.,  lau- 
reated.  “georgius  hi  dei  gratia  rex.”  Rev.  “bank  token.  3 
shill.  1812.”  inscribed  within  a  wreath  of  oak  and  laurel. 

2.  S.  1812.  Three  shillings.  Obv.  Bust,  laureated.  “georgius  iii 
dei  gratia  rex.”  Rev.  Same  inscription  as  preceding,  in  a  wreath 
of  oak. 

3.  S.  1812.  One  shilling-and-sixpence.  Same  as  No.  1. 

4.  S.  1815.  Same. 

5  and  6.  S.  1804.  Five  shillings.  Obverse  same  as  No.  2.  Rev. 
Britannia  seated,  holding  an  olive  branch  in  one  hand  and  a  spear  in 
the  other,  her  left  arm  resting  upon  a  shield,  beneath  which  is  a  cor¬ 
nucopia;  a  bee-hive  in  the  background  ;  the  whole  surrounded  by  an 

oval  band,  bearing  the  inscription,  “five  shillings . dollar.” 

Outside  is  “bank  of  England . 1804.” 

7.  S.  1804.  Six  shillings.  Obverse  same  as  preceding.  Rev. 
Britannia  seated,  holding  a  palm  branch,  extended,  in  her  right  hand, 

her  left  arm  resting  upon  a  harp,  “bank  of  Ireland  token . 

1804 . six  SHILLINGS.” 

8.  S.  1808.  Thirty-pence.  Obverse  same  as  preceding,  with  a 
slight  difference  in  the  head.  Rev.  Same  device  as  preceding,  “bank 

TOKEN . XXX  TENCE . IRISH.” 

9.  S.  1813.  Tenpence.  Obverse  same  as  No.  1.  Rev.  “bank 
token.  10  pence,  irisii.  1813,”  inclosed  in  a  wreath  of  shamrock. 

10.  S.  1805.  Fivepence.  Obverse  same  as  No.  1.  Rev.  “bank 
TOKEN.  FIVE  TENC'E.  IRISH.  1805.” 


*  The  coins  answering  to  the  following  description  have  been  temporarily 
placed  in  the  Division  of  “Oriental  Coins,”  in  the  west  room,  where  will  also  be 
found  a  quantity  of  British  copper  tokens  (forty-one  pieces).  These  were  struck 
by  traders  and  others  as  advertisements,  and  are  of  little  consequence. 
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11.  S.  1811.  Shilling,  of  York.  Obv.  Shield,  between  branches 
of  palm  and  laurel,  crossed;  above  “york,”  beneath  “1811.”  Rev. 
'‘cattle  and  barber.”  “one  shilling  silver  token.” 

12.  S.  1811.  Sixpence.  Same  type. 

13.  S.  1811.  Shilling,  of  Bristol.  Obv.  A  castle,  and  the  prow 
of  a  vessel,  surrounded  by  a  garter,  bearing  the  inscription  “  virtute 
et  industria.”  Above  are  two  arms,  crossed,  one  holding  a  pair  of 
scales,  and  the  other  a  serpent.  “Bristol  token,  for  xii  pence.” 
Rev.  “payable  by  Messrs  frans  garratt,  wm  terrell,  edwd 
bird,  sant  beck  &  frans  h.  grigg.”  inclosed  in  a  circular  line,  “to 
FACILITATE  TRADE.  ISSUED  IN  BRISTOL  AUGT.  12  1811.” 

14.  S.  1811.  Shilling,  of  Bristol.  Obv.  Shield,  supported  by 
two  unicorns;  two  arms,  as  in  No.  13.  “one  shilling  token, 

GENUINE  DOLLAR  SILVER,  3  DWT.”  Rev.  “SOMERSET,  WILTS,  DEVON, 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE,  NORTH  AND  SOUTH  WALES,  AND  BRISTOL  TOKEN.” 
“  ISSUED  BY  E.  BRYAN,  BRISTOL.” 

15.  S.  1811.  Sixpence,  of  Bristol.  Obv.  Line,  bearing  the  de¬ 
nomination.  Legend,  “r.  TRipr  &  co.  Bristol . 1811.”  Rev. 

“PAYABLE  BY  ONE  DOLLAR  FOR  10  TOKENS  &  2d  OR  20  TOKENS  FOR  2 
DOLLARS  &  4D,  AND  40  FOR  A  ONE  POUND  NOTE.” 

16.  S.  1811.  Shilling,  of  Bristol.  Obv.  A  bridge.  “Bristol  & 

Wiltshire . 1811 . token.”  Rev.  Same  device  as  the  obverse 

of  preceding,  “payable  by  niblack  &  latham  at  their  warehouse, 

BRIDGE  ST  &  TROWBRIDGE.” 

IT.  S.  1811.  Shilling,  of  Bristol.  Obv.  Same  device  as  No.  14. 

“LET  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE  FLOURISH.  BRISTOL.  ISSUED  BY  W  SIIEr- 

PARD.  EXCHANGE.” . “  SEPT.  6,  1811.”  Rev.  “VALUE  12  PENCE,” 

in  a  wreath  of  oak.  “Somersetshire,  Wiltshire,  Gloucestershire, 

SOUTH  WALES  AND  BRISTOL  TOKEN.” 

18.  S.  1811.  Shilling,  of  Flintshire.  Obv.  A  shield,  surmounted 
by  the  Welsh  feathers,  and  bearing  two  keys  in  saltiere.  “Flintshire 
BANK.  AUGUST  12,  1811.”  Rev.  “FLINTSHIRE  BANK  TOKEN  ONE  SHIL¬ 
LING.”  The  initials  “i.  o.  s.  &  d.” 

19.  S.  1812.  Shilling,  of  Lincoln.  Obv.  A  shield,  bearing  the 
cross  of  St.  George,  between  two  oak  branches,  crossed.  “Lincoln 
silver  token.  1812.”  Rev.  “ millson  and  preston.”  encircled  by 
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a  garter,  bearing  the  inscription,  “dollar  silver.”  “a  one  pound 
NOTE  WILL  I3E  GIVEN  FOR  20  OF  THESE.” 

20.  S.  1812.  Shilling,  of  Stockport.  Obv.  The  goddess  of  Com¬ 
merce  seated  upon  a  cotton  bale,  and  holding  a  pair  of  scales,  ex¬ 
tended,  in  her  left  hand,  and  a  cornucopia  in  her  right,  a  sword  lying 
at  her  feet,  a  ship  in  the  distance,  “one  shilling  silver  token. 
1812.”  Rev.  A  bee-liive  and  bees.  “t.  Cartwright  d.  g.  &  r.  ferns 

. STOCKPORT.” 

21.  S.  1811.  Shilling,  of  the  Shaftesbury  bank.  Obv.  Shield, 

between  two  laurel  branches,  crossed,  “shaftesbury  bank . 

LICENSED  14  MARCH,  1811.”  Rev.  “DORSETSHIRE,  WILTSHIRE,  AND 
SHAFTESBURY  BANK  TOKEN.  VALUE  ONE  SHILLING.” 

22.  S.  1811.  Shilling,  of  Selwood.  Obv.  Bust,  at  full-face, 
crowned,  “frame  selwood.  token,  for  12  pence.”  Rev.  Cross,  “a 
ONE  POUND  NOTE  GIVEN  FOR  20  TOKENS.  1811.” 

23.  A  Spanish  dollar,  bearing  the  stamp  of  “i.  &  a.  muir, 

GREENOCK.  ” 


DIVISION  XI. 

GERMAN  STATES. 

In  a.d.  1500,  the  Empire  of  Germany  was  divided,  under  Maxi¬ 
milian  I.,  into  the  six  circles  of  Franconia,  Bavaria,  Suabia,  Upper 
Rhine,  Westphalia,  and  Saxony ;  and  twelve  years  later,  the  number 
was  increased  to  twelve,  by  dividing  the  circles  of  the  Upper  Rhine 
and  Saxony,  and  adding  the  circles  of  Austria  and  Burgundy.  Each 
circle  had,  at  its  head,  a  lay  and  an  ecclesiastical  prince,  who  assem¬ 
bled  the  legislative  bodies  of  the  States  of  the  circle,  and  commu¬ 
nicated  between  them  and  the  emperor.  In  addition  to  these,  they 
also  had  a  military  chief,  or  Field  Marshal,  as  he  was  called,  who 
commanded  the  military  forces,  and  made  all  the  necessary  provisions 
of  stores,  ammunition,  etc.,  for  their  maintenance  and  support.  With 
some  modifications,  this  was  the  state  of  affairs  up  to  1806,  when  the 
Empire  was  dissolved  and  transformed  into  the  present  Germanic 
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Confederation .  This  Confederation  was  first  composed  of  forty 
different  States  or  Sovereignties,  including  the  four  free  cities  of 
Lubeck ,  Frankfort,  Bremen,  and  Hamburg ;  but  was  afterward  re¬ 
duced  to  tliirty-five.  The  government  consists  of  a  l% permanent 
Diet,”  of  seventeen  votes,  which  holds  it  sittings  at  Frankfort,  and 
is  presided  over  by  the  Plenipotentiary  of  Austria.  This  body  re¬ 
gulates  all  the  affairs  of  the  Confederation,  which  would  properly 
come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Executive.  In  the  apportionment 
of  representatives  to  the  Diet,  Austria,  Prussia,  and  the  larger 
States  have  one  each ;  while  only  six  are  allotted  to  the  smaller 
States  and  cities.  Whenever  any  important  measures  or  changes  in 
the  existing  laws  are  to  be  considered,  they  convene  what  is  called 
the  General  Assembly,  a  body  consisting  of  sixty-nine  votes,*  of 
which  Austria  and  five  of  the  larger  States  have  four  each;  flee 
others  three  each ;  three  two  each ;  and  the  rest  one  each. 

Any  one  who  has  attempted  to  trace  out  the  history  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  States  in  all  its  details,  can  possibly  form  some  idea  of  the  labor 
attending  the  study  of  their  coins.  There  is  not  a  State  in  Ger¬ 
many,  in  whose  history  divisions  and  subdivisions,  and  reunions  of 
these  divisions,  have  not  taken  place  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  thus 
producing  a  dire  confusion  among  the  titles  and  devices  on  the 
coins ;  in  fact,  it  not  unfrequently  requires  as  much  ingenuity  as  in¬ 
dustry,  to  be  able  to  state,  with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  to  what 
Sovereign,  or  even  to  what  State,  a  coin  properly  belongs. 

Many  of  the  northern  German  States  have  upon  their  coins  a 
figure  emblematic  of  the  “ wild  men  of  the  Hartz  Mountains,”  as 
they  are  called.  In  the  time  of  the  first  Roman  emperors,  the  north 
of  Germany  was  peopled  by  many  brave  and  hardy  barbaric  nations 
or  tribes,  who  paid  but  little  attention  to  the  arts  of  agriculture, 
but  appear  to  have  derived  their  principal  sustenance  from  the  spoils 
of  the  chase  and  of  conquest,  f  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  these  hardy 

*  Including  the  votes  of  the  two  Ilohenzollerns  and  Saxe-Golha,  which  houses 
have  become  extinct. 

j-  Caesar,  speaking  of  the  Suevians,  whom  he  accounts  to  be  by  far  the  most 
warlike  and  considerable  of  all  the  German  nations,  says:  “They  allow  of  no  such 
thing  as  property  or  private  possession  in  the  distribution  of  their  lands;  their 
residence,  for  the  sake  of  tillage,  being  confined  to  a  single  year.  Corn  is  not 
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people,  though  of  such  a  warlike  character  that  they  were  never 
satisfied  unless  engaged  in  making  war  upon  their  neighbors,  pos¬ 
sessed  the  crowning  virtue  of  chastity  to  an  eminent  degree.  In¬ 
fidelity  among  the  wives  of  the  warriors  was  a  thing  seldom  known. 
Polygamy  was  not  permitted  among  the  common  people,  and  seldom 
resorted  to  by  the  princes  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  their  alli¬ 
ances.  And  it  is  said  that  whenever  the  fortunes  of  war  turned  the 
tide  of  conquest  against  them,  their  wives  and  daughters,  who  always 
accompanied  them  in  battle,  usually  resorted  to  the  alternative  of 
self-destruction,  rather  than  suffer  the  embraces  of  the  victors.  For 
these  reasons  the  people  of  the  northern  States  hold  the  memory  of 
their  ancient  and  barbarous  progenitors  in  much  reverence ;  and  the 
princes  have  considered  their  image  an  emblem  of  sufficient  virtue, 
stability,  and  prowess,  to  grace  their  coinage  even  in  latter  times. 

At  the  Diet  of  Augsburg,  in  1550,  two  standards  were  recognized 
for  the  gold  coins  of  Germany.  The  first  was  18f  carats  fine;  and 
from  a  mark  weight  Of  such  gold  12  florins,  36  maximilians,  or  24 
carolins  were  to  be  coined.  This  standard  was  continued  until 
1140.  The  second  was  23§  carats,  or  98G  thousandths  fine;  61 
ducats  to  be  coined  from  a  mark  weight.  This  would  be  equivalent 
to  53.81  Troy  grains  per  ducat.  This  coinage  was  continued  in 
Austria  and  other  southern  States  until  a  very  recent  date. 

In  1140  a  third  standard  originated  in  Brunswick,  and  soon  be¬ 
came  general  through  the  northern  States.  The  fineness  was  at  first 
2 If  carats,  or  903  thousandths  fine;  but  was  afterward  reduced  to 
21  f  carats,  or  896  thousandths  fine;  and  from  a  mark  weight  of  such 
gold  Ilf  pieces  of  ten  thalers,  35  pistoles  or  five-thaler  pieces,  or 
10  half  pistoles  were  to  be  coined.  This  would  place  the  weight  of 


much  in  use  among  them,  because  they  prefer  a  milk  or  flesh  diet,  and  are 
greatly  addicted  to  hunting.  Thus  the  quality  of  their  food,  their  perpetual 
exercise,  and  free  unconfincd  manner  of  life  (because  being  from  their  childhood 
fettered  by  no  rules  of  duty  or  education,  they  acknowledge  no  law  but  will  and 
pleasure),  contribute  to  make  them  strong  and  of  an  extraordinary  stature. 
They  have  likewise  accustomed  themselves,  though  inhabiting  a  climate  natu¬ 
rally  very  cold,  to  bathe  in  their  rivers,  and  clothe  themselves  only  with  skins, 
which,  as  they  are  very  small,  leave  a  great  part  of  their  bodies  quite  uncov¬ 
ered.”  ( Caesar's  Commentaries,  book  iv.  sec.  2.) 
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the  ten-thaler  piece  at  206.26  Troy  grains;  but  they  are  seldom 
found  to  weigh  more  than  205  grains. 

Subsequent  to  the  year  1819,  pieces  of  ten  and  five  gulden,  nine- 
tenths  fine,  have  been  coined  in  Baden ;  but  these,  with  the  other  sys¬ 
tems  above  noticed,  have  been  superseded,  as  will  be  shown  presently. 

Most  of  the  German  States  have  conformed  in  their  silver  coinage 
to  the  different  conventions  which  have  been  held  for  the  purpose  of 
equalizing  the  standards  of  German  silver  coins.  The  first  conven¬ 
tion  for  this  purpose  was  held  at  Leipsic  in  1690.  The  second  was 
convened  in  1153,  and  its  standards  are  known  as  the  “Convention 
rate.”  The  third  was  held  at  Dresden,  in  1838,  at  which  meeting  all 
the  States  were  represented  except  Austria,  Hanover,  Brunswick, 
and  a  few  States  of  less  importance.  Below  will  be  found  a  table 
giving  the  weight,  fineness,  value,  etc.  of  the  principal  pieces,  accord¬ 
ing  to  each  convention,  together  with  the  crown  and  florin  of  the 
southern  States.  The  values  here  set  down  are  the  legal ,  and  not 
the  current  values,  and  are  computed  according  to  the  present  price 
of  silver  ($1.21  per  Troy  ounce.) 


Description. 

Leipsic 
rate,  1690. 

f  Specie  thaler . 

^  Specie  florin* . 

f  Specie  thaler . 

Convention 

Specie  florin . 

rate, 

Half  florin . 

|  Twenty  kreutz.  (B.S.) 
Crown  of  Southern  Stat.ps . 

Florin 

do  do  . 

Two  thaler,  or  three- 
and-a-half  gulden... 
Thaler . 

Dresden 

Two-third  thaler . 

One-third  thaler . 

One-sixth  thaler . 

rate, 

Florin  . 

1838. 

Half  florin . 

One-tenth  florin  (six 
kreutzers)  . 

One-twentieth  florin 
(three  kreutzers)  ... 

No.  of  pieces  to 
the  Cologne 
mark,  fine. 

Wt.  in  Troy 
grains. 

Fineness. 

thous. 

Value. 

9 

451.1 

889 

$1.12.3 

18 

Various. 

Various. 

56.1 

10 

433  2 

833 

1.01.0 

20 

216.6 

833 

50.5 

40 

108.3 

833 

25  2 

60 

103.2 

583 

16.8 

9  8-100 

456. 

872 

1.11.6 

24 

200.6 

750 

42.1 

7 

572.9 

900 

1.44.4 

14 

343.8 

750 

72.1 

21 

229.2 

750 

48.1 

42 

114.6 

750 

24.0 

96 

72.2 

521 

10.5 

2H 

163.7 

900 

41.2 

49 

81.8 

900 

20.5 

270 

40. 

333 

03.7 

540 

20. 

OOQ 

ooo 

1.9 

*  Called  zweydrittel,  or  two-third  piece,  because  it  was  two-thirds  of  the  thaler 
of  account,  though  only  half  of  the  specie  thaler.  It  was  sometimes  coined  of 
fine  silver,  sometimes  only  three -fourths  fine,  the  weight  varying  accordingly. 
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On  the  24th  of  January,  1857,  a  convention  was  concluded  between 
the  principal  German  States,  including  Austria  and  the  free  city  of 
Frankfort,  by  which  a  new  system  of  coinage  was  established.  It 
was  agreed  that  the  half  of  one  kilogram,  (equal  to  500  grammes,  or 
711’ 7.5  Troy  grains,)  called  “zollpfund,”  should  serve  as  a  standard 
at  the  mints  of  all  the  States  who  were  parties  to  the  convention. 
This  Zollpfund,  or  half  kilogram,  was  divided  into  1000  parts,  each 
equivalent  to  one-half  of  a  gramme. 

The  convention  provided  for  the  issue  of  two  denominations  of 
gold,  the  crown  and  half  crown.  These  were  to  be  nine-tenths  fine; 
forty-five  crowns  to  be  coined  from  the  zollpfund  of  standard  gold, 
the  half  crown  in  proportion.  These  were  called  “trade  coins,” 
being  struck  to  facilitate  trade  between  the  different  States. 

Of  the  current  silver  coins  there  were  to  be  five  denominations, 
(not  including  the  two  “union  coins.”)  These  were  the  pieces  of  two 
and  one  florin,  nine-tenths  fine ;  the  former  to  be  coined  at  the  rate 
of  20J,  and  the  latter  at  4(H  pieces  to  the  zollpfund  of  standard 
silver ;  the  quarter  florin,  520  thousandths  fine,  93T6C  pieces  to  the 
zollpfund ;  the  piece  of  ten  new  kreutzers,  500  fine,  250  pieces  to  the 
zollpfund;  and  the  piece  of  five  new  kreutzers,  375  fine,  375  pieces 
to  the  zollpfund.  The  values  of  the  latter  pieces  appear  ridiculously 
small  to  an  American  citizen. 

The  “union  coins”  which,  like  the  two  gold  pieces,  were  intended 
to  facilitate  commercial  intercourse  between  the  States,  were  the 
pieces  of  two  and  one  thaler,  nine-tenths  fine ;  the  first  to  be  coined 
at  the  rate  of  13^,  and  the  latter  at  27  pieces  to  the  zollpfund  of 
standard  silver. 

The  copper  coins  were  of  three  denominations :  the  pieces  of  three, 
one,  and  one-half  new  kreutzers.  These  were  coined  respectively  at 
the  rate  of  50,  150,  and  300  pieces  to  the  zollpfund,  and  were  to  be 

9  » 

of  pure  copper. 

Annexed  is  a  table  in  which  the  standards  of  the  gold  and  silver 
coins  are  set  forth  in  a  more  clear  and  comprehensive  manner.  We 
also  introduce  a  column  containing  the  weight  of  the  different  pieces 
in  Troy  grains,  and  another  containing  the  values,  in  our  money, 
according  to  the  legal  standards. 
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Description. 

No.  of  pieces  to 
the  zollpfund 
weight  of  tine 
metal. 

Gold  trade  coins : 

Crown . 

50 

Half  crown . 

100 

Silver  “ union ”  coins: 

Two  thalers . 

15 

One  thaler . 

80 

Silver  current  coins: 

Two  florins . 

90  x 

One  florin . 

One-quarter  florin . 

Ten  new  kreutzers . 

Five  new  kreutzers . 

45  2 
180 

500 

1000 

Standard 
fineness 
in  thous. 

No.  of  pieces 
to  the  zoll¬ 
pfund  wt. 
of  standard 
metal. 

Weight  in 
Troy  grains. 

Value  in 

U.  S.  cur¬ 
rency. 

900 

45 

171.05 

$ 

6.64.7 

900 

90 

85.75 

3.32.3 

900 

13J 

571.06 

1.44.0 

900 

27 

285.08 

72.0 

900 

201 

38.01 

09.6 

900 

404 

19.08 

04.8 

520 

93-G-10 

8.24 

01.2 

500 

250 

3.08 

0.48 

375 

375 

2.05 

0.21 

Section  I  —PRUSSIA.* 

Prior  to  the  fourteenth  century  Prussia  was  but  an  inconsiderable 
duchy.  But  since  the  accession  of  Frederick  VI.  of  Nuremburg,  in 
1415,  on  which  occasion  it  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  an  electorate,  it 
has  been  steadily  augmenting  both  in  extent  and  influence,  and  now 
ranks  among  the  first  powers  of  Europe.  It  was  raised  to  the  rank 
of  a  kingdom  during  the  reign  of  Frederick  III.,  in  1101,  upon 
which  occasion  Frederick  dropped  the  “III.”  and  assumed  the  title 
of  Frederick  I.,  he  being  the  first  of  the  royal  house.  It  now  con¬ 
sists  of  several  States,  the  principal  of  which  are  :  the  Dukedom  of 
Prussia,  which  gives  name  to  the  whole ;  the  Electorate  of  Branden¬ 
burg,  which  contains  Berlin,  the  capital ;  Silesia,  and  parts  of  Poland 
and  Saxony.  Frederick,  after  his  adoption  of  royalty,  continued 
the  title  of  Elector  upon  his  coins,  styling  himself  “King  of  Prussia 
and  Elector  of  Brandenburg .”  But  upon  the  accession  of  Fred¬ 
erick  II.,  in  J.140,  the  title  of  elector  was  omitted,  and  the  sovereigns 
have  since  used  the  simple  title  “King  of  Prussia.'1'’ 

1.  S.  1G88.  Thaler,  (dollar,)  of  Frederick  II.  (as  elector.)  Obv. 
Bust,  “frid.  wilh.  d.  g.  M(archio)  B(randenb.)  s(acri)  R(omani) 


*  We  have  omitted  the  plates  in  this  portion  of  the  work.  The  coins  of  the 
German  States  are  of  such  a  multifarious  character  that  we  have  found  it  im¬ 
possible  to  do  them  justice  without  exceeding  our  limits,  and  therefore  omit 
them  altogether. 
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i(mperii)  ARC(hitkesarius)  &  EL”(ector)  Rev.  Shield,  surmounted 
by  a  crown,  “ciiurf.  brand,  landmunz.  1688.” 

2.  S.  1689.  Thaler.  Obv.  Bust,  in  armor,  “frider.  hi  d.  g. 
m.  b.  s.  r.  i.  arc.  &  el.”  Rev.  Crowned  shield,  “moneta  nova 
BRANDENB.  1689.” 

3.  S.  1692.  Same. 

4.  S.  1714.  Thaler,  of  Frederick  I.  (king).  Obv.  Bust,  in  armor, 
laureated.  “frid.  wilii.  d.  g.  rex.  borussle.”  Rev.  Crowned 
shield.  No  legend. 

5.  S.  1720.  Thaler.  Obv.  Bust,  in  armor,  “frid.  wilh.  d.  g. 
rex  boruss.  el.  brand.”  Rev.  Crowned  shield.  No  legend. 

6.  G.  1750.  Double  frederick  d’or,  or  ten-thaler  piece  of  Frede¬ 
rick  II.  Obv.  Bust,  in  armor,  “fridericus  borussorum  rex.” 
Rev.  Eagle,  surrounded  by  flags,  etc. :  a  crown  suspended  above. 
No  legend.  Value  $7.91. 

7.  S.  1750.  Thaler.  Obverse  same  as  preceding.  Rev.  Flags 
and  martial  emblems,  surmounted  by  a  crowned  eagle;  above  is 
“ein  reiciis  thaler;”  beneath,  “1750.”  Value  71.3  cts. 

8.  G.  1752.  Frederick  d’or.  Same  type.  Value  $3.96. 

9.  G.  1753.  Half  frederick  d’or.  Obv.  Undraped  bust.  Same 
legend  as  No.  6.  Rev.  An  eagle  in  flight,  carrying  flags,  etc.;  the 
date  above.  Value  $1.98. 

10.  G.  1763.  Frederick  d’or.  Same  type. 

11.  S.  1764.  Thaler.  Obverse  same  as  preceding.  Reverse  same 
as  No.  7.  Value  71.4  cts. 

12.  S.  1764.  Florin.  Obv.  Bust,  laureated.  “  fridericus  borus¬ 
sorum  rex.”  Reverse  same  as  No.  7,  with  “2  einen  r.  thaler.” 
Value  35.7  cts. 

13.  G.  1767.  Double  frederick  d’or.  Same  type  as  No.  9.  Value 
$3. 96. 

14.  S.  1771.  One-third  thaler.  Obverse  same  as  No.  9.  Rev. 
“3  einen  reiciis  thaler.  1771,”  inclosed  in  a  wreath  composed  of 
a  palm  and  laurel  branch,  crossed.  Value  23.6  cts. 

15.  S.  1774.  Same. 

16.  G.  1776.  Frederick  d’or.  Same  as  No.  9.  Value  $3.96. 

17.  S.  1785.  Thaler.  Same  as  No.  12.  Value  71.4  cts. 
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18.  S.  1786.  Same.  (Frederick  II.  died  in  this  year,  and  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Frederick  William  II.) 

19.  S.  1791.  Thaler,  of  Frederick  William  II.  Obv.  Bust,  in 
armor,  “fried,  wilhelm  koenig  yon  preussen.”  Ilev.  A  crowned 
eagle,  with  a  scepter  in  the  dexter,  and  the  imperial  globe,  or  mound, 
in  the  sinister  talon  ;  above  a  pedestal,  from  which  depends  a  portion 
of  a  laurel  wreath;  beneath  are  two  palm  branches,  crossed,  “ein 
reiciis  thaler”  above,  and  the  date  beneath.  Value  71.3  cts. 

20.  G.  1795.  Half  frederick  d’or.  Obverse  same  as  preceding. 
Rev.  Martial  emblems  surmounted  by  a  crowned  eagle.  Ho  legend. 
Value  $1.97. 

21.  G.  1796.  Same. 

22.  S.  1796.  Thaler.  Obverse  same  as  Ho.  19,  with  the  bust  in 
civil  dress.  Ttev.  Shield,  bearing  the  Prussian  eagle  surmounted  by 
a  crown  and  supported  by  two  “wild  men ,”*  each  holding  a  club; 
beneath  is  “ein  tiialer,  1796.”  Value  71.3  cts. 

23.  S.  1796.  Florin,  of  Frederick  George.  Obv.  A  crowned 
shield,  with  the  Prussian  eagle  on  a  shield  of  pretence,  “f.  g.  rex. 
BOR(russiae)  ni(inceps)  sup(remus)  NoviE(astri)  &  vAL”(angini). 
Rev.  Fleur  de  leuced  cross,  with  a  sun  in  the  center.  “  suum  clique. 
1796.”  Value  35.7  cts. 

24.  S.  1796.  One-third  thaler.  Same  as  preceding.  Value  23.6  cts. 

25.  S.  1799.  Florin,  of  Frederick  William  III.  Obv.  Bust,  in 
civil  dress,  “f.  w.  hi  rex  bor.  pr.  sup.  novie  &  val.”  Rev.  Crowned 
shield,  with  the  Prussian  eagle  on  a  shield  of  pretence,  supported  by 
two  wild  men.  “suum  cuique.”  Value  35.5  cts. 

26.  G.  1801.  Double  frederick  d’or.  Same  as  Ho.  20.  Value 
$7.93. 

27.  S.  1801.  Two-third  piece.  Obv.  Crowned  shield,  between 
branches  of  laurel,  “friedr.  wilh.  koenig  y.  pr.  M(arkgraf)  zu 
brand.  D(anzig)  H(aldenstein)  r.  r.  E(lbing)  K(onig)  u(nd)  kurf” 

(urst).  Rev.  “§”  “18  stuck  eine  mark  fein . 1801.”  Struck 

for  Brandenburg.  Value  55.6  cts. 


*  Emblematic  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  Ilartz  Mountains,  in  the 
north  of  Germany.  (See  Introduction  to  the  German  States.) 
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28.  S.  1801.  Same. 

29.  S.  1802.  Thaler.  Obverse  same  as  No.  26.  Reverse  same 
as  No.  22.  Value  11  cts. 

30.  S.  1803.  Same. 

31.  G.  1803.  Frederick  d’or.  Same  as  No.  26.  Value  $3.96. 

32.  S.  1814.  Thaler.  Obv.  Undraped  bust.  Same  legend  as  No. 
26.  Rev.  “ein  reiciis  thaler,  1814,”  inclosed  in  a  wreath  of  two 
oak  branches,  crossed,  “vierzehn  eine  eeine  mark.”*  Value 
11.4  cts. 

33.  S.  1815.  Same. 

34.  G.  1811.  Half  frederick  d’or.  Obv.  Bust,  in  uniform,  “friedr. 
wilhelm  in  koenig  v.  preussen.”  Reverse  same  as  No.  20.  Value 
$1.98. 

35.  S.  1818.  Thaler.  Same  type,  with  “ein  thaler”  above  the 
device  on  the  reverse.  Value  11.4  cts. 

36.  S.  1819.  Same. 

31.  S.  1822.  One-sixth  thaler.  Obv.  Head.  Same  legend  as  No. 
34.  Rev.  Shield,  surmounted  by  a  crown  and  encircled  by  an  order 
chain,  “lxxxiv  eine  f.  m.  yi  einen  thaler.”  Value  12  cts. 

38.  S.  1826.  Same. 

39  and  40.  B.S.  1821.  One  silver  groschen.  Obverse  same  as  pre¬ 
ceding.  Rev.  “1  silber  groschen  1821,”  occupying  the  field.  “30 
EINEN  THALER. — SCIIEIDE  MUNZE.”  Value  3.3  Cts. 

41.  S.  1824.  Thaler.  Same  type  as  No.  31,  with  “ein  thaler, 
xiv  eine  f.  m.”  on  the  reverse,  and  “got  mit  uns”  on  the  edge. 

42.  S.  1829.  Same.  Value  12  cts. 

43.  G.  1825.  Frederick  d’or.  Obverse  same  as  No.  31.  Rev. 
The  Prussian  eagle  perched  upon  a  cannon,  the  date  beneath.  Value 
$3.96. 


*  The  Cologne  mark  is  a  standard  weight,  and  is  equivalent  to  3609. 5  Troy 
grains;  and  the  rate  of  coinage  is  usually  expressed  as  so  many  pieces  to  the 
fine  mark ,  as  in  this  case  the  thaler  is  coined  at  the  rate  of  “14  to  the  fine  mark;” 
that  is,  the  thaler  is  equivalent  in  value  to  the  one- fourteenth  of  the  fine  mark,  or 
standard  weight  of  pure  silver,  aside  from  the  allo}T  of  copper.  The  Cologne  mark 
weight  of  pure  silver  is  worth  at  the  present  mint  rate  ($1.21  per  ounce )  $10.11, 
lacking  the  twentieth  of  a  mill. 
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44.  G.  1831.  Double  frederick  d’or.  Same  type.  Value  $1.91. 

45.  B.S.  1831.  Half  groschen  (2  pieces).  Same  type  as  No.  39. 

46.  S.  1832.  Thaler.  Obverse  same  as  No.  31.  Hev.  “segen 

des  mansfelder  bergbaues”  (seed  of  the  Mansfield  mines)  occu¬ 
pying  the  field,  “ein  thaler  xiv  eine  feine  mark . 1832.”  Edge 

same  as  No.  41.  Value  12  cts. 

41.  G.  1835.  Frederick  d’or.  Same  type  as  No.  43.  Value  $3.96. 

48.  S.  1840.  Two-thaler  piece.  Obverse  same  as  No.  31.  Rev. 
Shield,  surrounded  by  an  order  chain,  a  mantle  of  ermine  suspended 
from  a  crown  and  forming  a  canopy  over  the  shield.  “  2  thaler,  yii 
EINE  F  MARK.  3 h  GULDEN.” . “  VEREINS - MUNZE,”  “GOTT  MIT 

uns,”  on  the  edge.  Value  $1.44.4. 

49  and  50.  S.  1841  and  42.  Two-thaler  piece,  of  Frederick  Wil¬ 
liam  IV.  Same  type  as  preceding.  Value  $1.44.4. 

50.  S.  1855.  Thaler.  Obverse  same  as  preceding.  Rev.  Crowned 
shield,  encircled  by  a  laurel  wreath  and  an  order  chain.  Value 
12.1  cts. 

BRUNSWICK. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  middle  ages,  Brunswick,  with  Hanover, 
formed  part  of  ancient  Saxony.  And  in  the  reign  of  Henry,  the 
Lion — twelfth  century — it  comprised  the  united  duchies  of  Bavaria 
and  Saxony ;  but  Henry  having  refused  to  aid  the  emperor,  Frede¬ 
rick  Barbarossa,  in  his  wars  with  the  pope,  he  was  deprived  of  both 
duchies  by  a  decree  of  the  Diet  in  1180,  and  only  left  the  possession 
of  his  alodial  domains  of  Brunswick  and  Luneburg.  Ernest,  the 
Confessor,  who  died  in  1546,  left  three  sons,  the  eldest  of  whom  died 
in  1559 ;  whereupon  the  duchy  was  divided  between  the  two  surviving 
brothers,  Augustus,  the  eldest,  receiving  Brunswick- Wolfenbiittel  or 
Brunswick,  and  William,  Bruns wick-Luneburg  or  Hanover.  In  1806 
the  reigning  prince — the  Duke  Charles  William  Frederick — com¬ 
manded  the  Prussian  troops  at  the  battle  of  Auerstadt,  where  he  was 
wounded  and  soon  after  died.  His  possessions  were  immediately  seized 
by  the  conqueror,  and  formed  part  of  the  kingdom  of  WestjAialia, 
till  1813.  After  the  battle  of  Leipsic,  the  duchy  was  restored  to  its 

15 
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rightful  possessor,  Frederick  William,  youngest  son  of  the  preceding 
duke. 

60.  S.  1643.  Crown.  Obv.  “Augustus  heiitzog  zu  brauns.  und 
lu.”  (Augustus,  Duke  of  Brunswick  and  Luneburg;)  the  duke 
dressed  in  armor,  with  his  head  uncovered,  and  evidently  in  the  act 
of  returning  thanks  to  Heaven  for  his  success.  Rev.  “alles  mit 
bedaciit.  1643,”  (all  is  accomplished  by  prudence;)  the  device  re¬ 
presents  a  broadsword,  sheathed,  leaning  against  a  square  block,  the 
former  bearing  the  inscription  “13  k.  maii,”  and  the  latter  “ap.  13. 
xi.  10.  IN.  F.” 

61.  S.  1643.  Crown.  Obv.  “Augustus  iiertzog  zu  brauns.  u. 
lu.”  Shield  surmounted  by  four  helmets.  Rev.  “tandem  patientia 
victrix.  anno.  1643.”  (Perseverance  is  at  last  victorious;)  the  de¬ 
vice  represents  the  ringing  of  a  bell,  which  bears  an  inscription 
(abbreviated)  to  the  effect  that  “  this  bell  first  proclaimed  the 
NEW  PEACE.” 

These  coins  were  probably  struck  to  commemorate  the  battle  of 
Dutlingen,  in  which  the  Duke  George,  of  Brunswick,  took  part 
against  the  imperialists;  having  joined  the  standard  of  Gustayus 
Adolphus,  of  Sweden,  soon  after  the  battle  of  L utter,  in  1626.  It 
was  formerly  the  practice,  in  most  of  the  German  States,  to  strike 
medallic  coins  of  this  description  to  commemorate  any  important 
national  event.  Many  of  the  old  German  ducats  are  found  to  be  of 
this  character. 

62.  G.  1661.  Ducat,  of  Christian  Lewis.  Obv.  Horse  courant. 
“sincere  et  constanter  ;  1661.”  Rev.  Crowned  shield,  the  letter 
“s.”  at  one  side,  and  “w.”  at  the  other,  “ciirist.  lud.  d.  g.  dux  br. 

ET  LUNEB.” 

63.  B  S.  1684.  Two  marien  groschen,  (two  pennies,)  of  Rudolph 
Augustus.  Obv.  The  device  represents  a  wild  man  in  the  act  of  lop¬ 
ping  the  limbs  from  a  yew-tree.  “d.  g.  rudolpii  Augustus  dux  br  et 
l.”  Rev.  “ii  marie  gros.,”  occupying  the  field,  “remigio  altis- 
simi.  1684.” 

64.  S.  1691.  Crown,  of  Augustus  and  Anthony  ITlric.  Obv. 
Shield,  surmounted  by  five  helmets  “  rud.  aug.  &  anth.  ulr.  d.  d. 
brun.  &  lun.”  Rev.  Two  wild  men  holding  in  their  hands  two  olive 
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branches  intwined.  “ut.  frontibus  ita  frondibus  conjunctisimt.” 
(Thus  face  to  face  as  the  branches  are  intwined.) 

G5.  S.  1G92.  Twenty-four  marien  groschen,  of  same.  Obv.  Horse 
courant.  Same  legend  as  preceding.  Rev.  “furstl.  br.  luneb. 
landt  muntz.  1692.”  (Princes  of  Brunswick  and  Luneburg.  Pro¬ 
vincial  coin;)  the  denomination  occupying  the  field. 

66.  S.  1694.  Twenty-four  marien  groschen,  of  same.  Obverse 
same  as  preceding.  Rev.  “nach  den  leipziger  fus,”  (according  to 
the  Leipsic  rates;)  the  denomination  occupying  the  field. 

61.  S.  1695.  Florin,  of  same.  Obverse  same  as  preceding.  Rev. 
Shield,  surmounted  by  a  crown,  “remigio  altissimi  uni.” 

68.  S.  1698.  Twenty-four  marien  groschen,  of  same.  Same  as 
No.  66,  with  “furstl.  bruns.  luneb.  muntz.  1698,”  on  the  reverse. 

69.  S.  1704.  Twenty-four  marien  groschen,  of  Anthony  Ulric. 
Obv.  Device  same  as  No.  63.  “d.  g.  antiion.  ulrich.  dux  br.  &  lun.” 
Rev.  “labore  et  constantia.  1704;”  the  denomination  in  the  field. 

70.  S.  1712.  Twenty-four  marien  groschen,  of  same.  Obv.  Device 
same  as  No.  63.  “constanter.”  Rev.  “d.  g.  antoni  ulric  dux  br. 
&  lun,”  with  the  denomination  in  the  field. 

71.  Gr.  1749.  Five  thalers,  of  Charles,  Duke  of  Brunswick . 
Obv.  Bust,  “carolus  d.  g.  dux  br.  et  lun.”  Rev.  Horse  courant. 
“nunquam  retrorsum.  1749;”  the  denomination  beneath.  Value 
$3.97. 

72.  Gr.  1760.  Ten  thalers.  Same  type.  Value  $7.81. 

73.  S.  1764.  Florin.  Same  type.  Value  55.3  cts. 

74.  S.  1768.  Twenty-four  marien  groschen.  Obv.  “d.  g.  carolus 
dux  brunsvic  &  luneb.  1768,”  with  the  denomination  occupying  the 
field.  Reverse  same  as  preceding. 

75  and  76.  S.  1790.  Specie  thaler,  of  Charles  William  Ferdi¬ 
nand.  Obv.  Crowned  shield,  hung  with  laurel;  horse  courant  on  a 
shield  of  pretence,  “carolus  guil.  ferd.  d.  g.  dux  brunsy.  et  lun.” 
Rev.  “x  eine  feine  mark,  conventions  m.  ;”  the  denomination  in 
the  field.  Value  99.8  cts. 

77.  Gr.  1795.  Five  thalers,  of  same.  Obv.  Device  same  as  preced¬ 
ing.  “carolus  guilielmus  ferdinandus.”  Rev.  “d.  g.  dux  bruns- 
YICENS.  et  luneburg,”  and  the  denomination.  Value  $3.97. 
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18  and  19.  S.  1800.  Twenty-four  marien  groschen.  Same  type 
as  No.  66. 

WESTPHALIA. 

81.  S.  1808.  Two  francs,  of  Napoleon.  Obv.  Bust,  laureated. 
“hieronymus  napoleon. ”  Bev.  “2  francs,”  inclosed  in  a  wreath 

of  laurel,  “koenig  y.  westphalen  fr.  pr . 1808.”  “gott  erhalte 

den  koenig,”  on  the  edge.  Yalue  38  cts. 

82.  G.  1810.  Ten  thalers.  Obv.  Crowned  shield,  hung  with  an 
order  chain  and  badge.  Same  legend  as  preceding.  Bev.  Same  type 
as  preceding,  without  the  laurel  wreath.  Yalue  $1.81. 

83.  S.  1810.  Florin.  Obv.  Bust.  Bev.  “-§  ”in  the  field  “ n.  d. 
reiciis  fuss,  fein  siLBER.  ”  Same  legend  as  preceding.  Yalue  55  cts. 

84.  G.  1811.  Ten  thalers.  Same  as  No.  81,  with  the  wreath  on 
the  reverse  omitted.  Yalue  $1.81. 

85.  S.  1812.  Thaler.  Same  type  as  preceding,  with  “x  eine 
feine  mark.  1812,”  in  the  field  of  the  reverse.  Yalue  $1.00. 

86.  S.  1813.  Same. 

81.  S.  1813.  Florin.  Obv.  Bust,  laureated.  Otherwise  same  as 
No.  83. 

88.  G.  1813.  Ten  thalers.  Same  type  as  No.  84. 

89.  G.  1813.  Ten  francs.  Same  as  No.  84,  with  the  legends  more 
abbreviated.  Yalue  $1.92. 

4;  4;  4f  4^  ^  4? 

'T'  'T*  T  ^  ^  'T' 

91.  S.  1813.  One-sixth  thaler.  Obv.  Horse  courant.  “fridericus 
guil.  d.  g.  dux  br.  et  l. ”  Bev.  No  device,  “lxxx  eine  feine  mark, 
cony,  m.”  “vi  einen  tiialer.  1813,”  in  the  field.  Yalue  12  cts. 

92.  G.  1813.  Ten  thalers.  Obv.  Shield,  draped  with  laurel  and 
crowned.  “ fridericus  gulielmus.”  Bev.  “d.  g.  dux  brunsyicens. 
et  luneburg.”  “x  thaler.  1813,”  in  the  field.  Yalue  $7.89. 

93.  G.  1817.  Ten  thalers.  Obv.  Shield,  same  as  preceding. 

“GEORGIUS  D.  G.  PRINC.  REGENS.”  Bev.  “TUTOR  NOM  CAROLI  DUCIS 

bruns.  et  lun.”  “x  thaler.  1817,”  in  the  field.  Yalue  $7.89. 

Frederick  William  fell,  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  at  Quatre 
Bras,  and  was  succeeded  by  Charles  Frederick,  his  oldest  son, 
who,  being  a  minor,  was  placed  under  the  tutilage  of  George  IY., 
then  Prince  Begent  of  England,  who  continued  to  act  in  this  capacity 
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until  October,  1823,  when  Charles  assumed  the  reins  of  government 
in  his  own  right. 

94.  B.S.  1819.  Three  marien  groschen.  Obv.  “160  eine  feine 
mark.”  “3  marien  groschen,  1819,”  in  the  field.  Rev.  Horse  cou- 
rant.  “kon.  hannoversciie  conventions  munze.”  (Royal  Hanove¬ 
rian  convention  money.) 

95.  B.S.  1819.  One  marien  groschen.  Obv.  “georg.  t.  n.  caroli. 

D.  BR.” 

96.  B.S.  1820.  One  twenty-fourth  thaler.  Obv.  “ georgius  d.  g. 

R.  T.  N.  CAROLI  D.  BR.  ET.  L.  ” 

97.  B.S.  1823.  Four  pfenning.  Same  as  preceding. 

98.  C.  1824.  Two  pfenning.  Obv.  Horse  courant.  “carl,  iierzog 
ZU  BRAUN SCII W.  U.  L.”  Rev.  “  II  PFENNING  SCIIEIDE  MUNZE.  1824.” 

99.  G.  1825.  Ten  thaler.  Obv.  “carl,  iierzog  zu  br.  u.  luen.” 
Same  device  as  No.  92.  Rev.  The  denomination.  Value  $7.91. 

100.  S.  1828.  Six  pfenning.  Same  type. 

101.  S.  1830.  One-twelfth  thaler,  of  Charles.  Same  as  No.  98. 

102.  G.  1831.  Ten  thalers.  Obv.  “wilhelm  iierzog  v.  br.  u. 
luen.”  Horse  courant.  Rev.  The  denomination.  Value  $7.80. 

103.  G.  1834.  Ten  thalers,  of  William.  Obv.  Crowned  shield, 
supported  by  two  wild  men  ;  horse  courant ,  on  a  shield  of  pretence. 
“WILHELM  HERZOG  Z.  BR.  U.  L.  ”  Rev.  “X  THALER.  1834.”  inclosed 
in  a  wreath  formed  of  two  sprigs  of  oak,  crossed.  Value  $7.89. 

104.  S.  1838.  Thaler,  of  same.  Obv.  Bust,  without  the  laurel. 
“wilhelm  herzog.  z.  Braunschweig  u.  l.”  Rev.  Crowned  shield, 
heavily  draped ;  a  portion  of  the  collar  and  the  badge  of  the 
Guelphic *  order  beneath  the  shield,  “ein  thaler,  xiv  eine  f.  m.” 


*  The  Royal  Guelphic  Order  was  a  Hanoverian  order  of  knighthood,  estab¬ 
lished  by  George  IV.,  Prince  Regent  of  England,  in  1815.  It  probably  derived 
its  name  from  the  Guelphs  or  Guelfs,  a  powerful  faction  of  the  middle  ages,  which 
was  opposed  to  the  German  emperors  and  their  adherents,  the  latter  of  whom 
were  called  Ghibelines.  The  antagonism  between  these  two  parties  resolved 
itself  into  a  struggle  between  the  secular  and  spiritual  powers,  the  Ghibelines 
sustaining  the  cause  of  the  emperor,  while  the  Guelfs  stood  by  the  pope.  The 
wars  between  the  two  contending  parties  deluged  Italy  with  blood  for  nearly 
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(One  thaler,  fourteen  to  the  fine  mark.)  “  nec  aspera  terrent,”  on 
the  edge.  Value  72.2  cts. 

105.  S.  1838.  Same  as  preceding,  showing  the  reverse. 

106.  S.  1840.  One-sixth  thaler.  Obv.  Head,  “wiliielm  herzog, ” 
etc.  Rev.  “vi  einen  tiialer.  lxxxiv.  eine  f.  mark.”  “4  gute 
groschen,”  (four  good  grosh-piece)  in  the  field. 

Of  the  groschen  or  grosh-piece ,  there  are  three  different  varieties : 
1st.  The  good  groschen,  of  24  to  the  thaler,  worth  about  three  cents 
in  our  money.  2d.  The  silver  groschen,  of  30  to  the  thaler,  worth 
about  2.7  cents.  3d.  The  marien  groslien ,  of  21  to  the  florin,  and 
consequently  worth  about  2.3  cents. 


II  A  NOTE  R. 

Since  the  division  of  the  house  of  Brunswick  in  1559  into  the  two 
branches  of  Brunswick  and  Hanover,  the  systems  of  government  have 
been  entirely  distinct,  although  it  would  seem  that  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  both  has,  for  a  portion  of  the  time,  been  vested  in  the  same 
individual;  thus  we  find  that  from  1592  to  1648,  the  same  persons 
who  reigned  as  Dukes  of  Brunswick  propter,  were  also  Dukes  of  Han¬ 
over.  But  in  the  latter  year,  upon  the  death  of  Frederick  II.,  Chris¬ 
tian  Lewis  succeeds  in  Brunswick,  while  Ernest  Augustus  appears 
as  Duke  of  Hanover.  Ernest  was  made  an  elector  in  1692,  and 
continued  to  reign  until  his  death  in  1698,  when  he  was  succeeded  by 
George  Leavis,  who,  upon  the  death  of  his  uncle,  George  William, 
in  1705,  inherited  the  Dukedom  of  Zell,  and  in  1714  ascended  the 
throne  of  England  as  George  I. ;  since  which  time  the  house  of 
Hanover  has  continued  to  supply  the  throne  of  England  with  sov¬ 
ereigns;  and  the  succession  was  the  same  in  both  countries  until 
the  death  of  William  IV.,  when,  by  the  Salique *  law,  Victoria  was 
prevented  from  assuming  the  crown  of  Hanover,  and  it  consequently 
descended  to  the  next  male  heir,  who  was  the  Duke  of  Cumberland. 

three  centuries.  The  order  consists  of  grand  crosses,  commanders,  and  knights , 
and  is  both  a  civil  and  a  military  distinction.  It  is  sometimes  styled  the  “ Order 
of  Merit” 

*  A  fundamental  law,  which  provides  that  males  only  shall  inherit  the  throne. 
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Hanover  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  kingdom  during  the  reign  of 
George  III.,  in  1814.  It  may  be  proper  here  to  remark,  that  the 
same  titles  are  found  on  the  coins  of  Hanover  as  on  those  of  Bruns¬ 
wick,  until  a  very  recent  period,  the  princes  of  both  houses  styling 
themselves  11  Dukes  of  Brunswick  and  Luneburg .”  The  name  of 
“ Hanover ”  did  not  appear  upon  the  coins  until  in  the  reign  of 
George  IV.,  when  it  was  added  to  the  old  title.  But  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  reign,  of  William  IV.,  the  simple  title  “  King  of  Hanover ,”  was 
adopted. 

115.  S.  1681.  Crown,  of  Ernest  Augustus.  Obv.  His  bust, 

“ERNESTUS  AUGUSTUS  D.  G.  EP.  OSNAB.  DUX  BR.  ET  LUNEB.”  Rev. 

“sola  bona  qua:  honesta.  1G81.”  (Honest  things  are  the  only  good 
things.)  Shield  surmounted  by  five  helmets. 

116.  S.  1690.  Florin,  of  same.  Obv.  The  wild  man  is  here  repre¬ 
sented  grasping  in  his  right  hand  a  pine-tree,  which  has  been  denuded 
of  a  portion  of  its  verdure,  and  torn  from  the  ground.  Legend  same 
as  the  reverse  of  115.  Rev.  Sword  and  crosier  in  saltiere,  through 
a  crowned  shield,  “ernest  aug.  d.  g.  episc.  osn.  dux  b.  &  l.” 

111.  S.  1113.  Florin,  of  George  Lewis.  (George  I.  of  England.) 
Obv.  Horse  courant.  “in  recto  decus.”  “fein  silb.”  Rev. 
Crowned  shield,  name  and  titles. 

118.  S.  1114.  Two  marien  groschen,  of  same.  Obv.  “  in  recto 
decus,”  horse  courant,  “1114.”  Rev.  “georg.  lud.  d.  g.  d.  b.  &  l. 
s.  r.  i.  a.  t.  &  e.”  “ii  marien  gros.”  in  the  field. 

119.  S.  1129.  Crown,  of  George  II.  Obv.  Horse  courant.  “  nec 
aspera  terrent.”  Rev.  The  royal  arms;  the  arms  of  England,  Ire¬ 
land,  and  France  occupying  the  first  three  quarters  of  the  shield,  and 
the  arms  of  the  house  of  Hanover,  the  fourth,  “georg.  ii  d.  g.  m. 
BRIT.  F.  &  II.  REX.  F.  D.  BR.  &  L.  DUX.  S.  R.  I.  A.  TH.  &  EL.”  (Which, 
in  unadulterated  English,  means:  11  George  II.,  bg  the  Grace  of 
God,  King  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Ireland,  Defender  of  the 
Faith ,  Duke  of  Brunswick  and  Luneburg,  Arch  Treasurer  and 
Elector  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire.”) 

120.  S.  1133.  Florin,  of  same.  Rev.  Crowned  shield,  bearing 
the  arms  quartered  as  before. 

121.  S.  1131.  Crown  of  same.  (Same  as  preceding.) 
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122.  G.  1758.  Five  thalers,  of  same.  Obv.  Crowned  shield; 
name  and  English  titles.  Rev.  His  German  titles,  with  the  denomi¬ 
nation  and  date  occupying  the  field.  Value  $3.93. 

123.  S.  1760.  Florin,  of  same.  Obv.  Device  same  as  116,  and 
his  German  titles.  Rev.  Crowned  shield.  Value  56  cts. 

124.  S.  1766.  Crown,  of  George  III.  Obv.  Crowned  shield; 
name  and  English  titles  not  so  much  abbreviated  as  in  the  former 
reign.  Rev.  St.  Andrew  and  his  cross;  German  titles.  Value  $1.12. 

125.  S.  1776.  Four  marien  groschen,  of  same.  Obv.  Name  and 
English  titles,  “mi  marien  grosch.”  occupying  the  field.  Rev. 
(See  No.  116)  German  titles. 

126.  S.  1783.  Twenty-four  marien  groschen,  of  same.  Obv. 
Crowned  shield,  name  and  titles  arranged  as  before;  the  denomina¬ 
tion  occupying  the  field  of  the  reverse. 

127.  S.  1797.  Same  reverse. 

128.  S.  1801.  Florin,  of  same.  Obv.  Bust,  laureated;  name  and 
titles.  Rev.  “18  stuck  eine  mark  fein.  1801.”  “2-3”  in  the  field. 
Value  56  cts. 

129.  S.  1807.  Florin,  of  same.  Obv.  Shield  encircled  by  the 
garter,  and  surmounted  by  a  crown ;  arms  of  Hanover  on  a  shield  of 
pretence,  “georgius  hi  d.  g.  britanniarum  rex  f.  d.”  Rev.  The 
fraction  “2-3”  and  German  titles.  Value  56  cts. 

130.  S.  1814.  Florin,  of  same.  Bust  and  English  titles  on  the 
obverse.  German  titles  on  the  reverse.  Value  56  cts. 

131.  G.  1814.  Ten  thalers,  of  same.  Obv.  Horse  courant.  Rev. 
“x  tiialers.  1814.”  English  and  German  titles  arranged  as  before. 
Value  $7.84. 

132.  G.  1814.  Same  reverse. 

133.  G.  1814.  Two-and-a-half  thaler,  of  same  type.  Value  $1.95. 

134.  G.  1815.  Five  thalers.  Obv.  Crowned  shield,  draped  with 
the  garter ;  arms  of  Hanover  on  a  shield  of  pretence,  “georgius  iii 
d.  g.  britanniarum.  rex.  f.  d. ”  Rev.  “brunsyicens  et  lune- 
burg  dux.  s.  r.  i.  a.  t.  et  e.  ;”  the  denomination  in  the  field.  Value 
$3.91. 

135.  S.  1828.  Florin,  of  George  IV.  Obv.  Bust,  “georg.  iy 
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d.  g.  brit.  &  hanov.  rex.  f.  d.  br.  &  lun.  dux.”  Reverse  same  as 
No.  128.  Value  56  cts. 

136.  G.  1829.  Ten  thalers,  of  same.  Obv.  Bust,  “georgius  iv 

D.  G.  BRIT.  &  IIANOV.  REX  F.  D.”  Rev.  “  BRUNSVICEN  SIS  &  LUNEBUR- 

gensis  dux;  the  denomination  in  the  field.  Value  $1.85. 

131.  G.  1832.  Ten  thalers,  of  William  IV.  Obv.  Bust,  without 
the  laurel,  “gulielmus  iv  d.  g.  biiit.  et  hanov.  rex  f.  d.,”  etc. 
Rev.  A  crowned  shield,  bearing  on  its  outward  edge  the  legend 
“nec  aspera  terrent;”  arms  of  Hanover  on  a  shield  of  pretence. 
“1832” . “  zehn  thaler.  ”  Value  $1.89. 

138.  G.  1835.  Five  thaler,  of  same.  Obv.  Bust,  “wilhelm  iv 
koenig  v.  gr.  brit.  u  hanover.”  Rev.  Crowned  shield,  with  the 
sides  made  concave,  encircled  by  the  Guelphic  collar;  sprigs  of  oak 
and  laurel  in  the  concavities ;  arms  of  Hanover  on  a  shield  of  pre¬ 
tence.  Value  $3.91. 

139.  S.  1834.  One-sixth  thaler,  of  same.  Same  as  preceding,  with 
“vi  einen  thaler,  “lxxxiv  ein  f.  m.,”  for  legend  on  the  reverse. 
“nec  aspera  terrent,”  on  the  edge.  Value  12  cts. 

140.  G.  1838.  Ten  thalers,  of  Ernest  Augustus  (Duke  of  Cum¬ 
berland).  Obv.  Bust,  without  the  laurel,  “ernest  august,  v.  g.  g. 
koenig  v.  iiannover.”  Rev.  Slightly  modified  from  the  preceding 
reign,  “nec  aspera  terrent,”  on  the  edge.  Value  $1.90. 

141  and  142.  S.  1838.  Thaler.  Obv.  Head,  “ernst.  august,  v. 
g.  G.  koenig  von  Hannover.”  Rev.  Crowned  shield  and  Guelphic 
collar,  arranged  as  in  No.  138,  with  the  oak  and  laurel  forming  a 

wreath  behind  the  shield,  “ein  thaler,  xiv  eine  f.  m.” . “feines 

- silber.”  “nec  aspera  terrent,”  on  the  edge.  Value  72  cts. 

each. 

143.  B.S.  1838.  One-twelfth  thaler.  Obverse  same  as  preceding. 

Rev.  “clxviii  eine  feine  mark.” . “justirt;”  the  denomination 

in  the  field.  Value  6  cts. 

144.  B.S.  1838.  Four  pfenning.  Obv.  Crowned  shield,  bearing 
a  horse  courant.  “kon  iiannov.  sciieide  m.”  Rev.  “4  pfenn.  1838.” 

145.  C.  1838.  One  pfenning.  Obv.  A  crowned  monogram.  Rev. 
“1  pfennig  1838.” 

146.  G.  1839.  Two-and-a-half  thaler.  Obverse  same  as  No.  140. 
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Rev.  “koen  br.  y.  gr.  brit.  u  irl;  h.  y.  cumb.  n.  z.  br.  u  l.” 
(Prince  Royal  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ;  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
Duke  of  Brunswick  and  Luneburg;)  the  denomination  occupying 
the  field.  Yalue  $1.91. 

141.  S.  1839.  Florin.  Obverse  same  as  No.  140.  Rev.  “nach 
den  leipziger  FUSSE the  fraction  “2-3”  occupying  the  field.  Yalue 
57  cts. 

148.  G.  1850.  Ten  thalers.  Obv.  Head,  “ernst.  august,  koe- 

nig  von  hannover.  ”  Rev.  Crowned  shield,  bearing  the  British 
arms  quartered,  and  the  arms  of  Hanover  on  a  shield  of  pretence. 
“  zehn  thal.” . “1850.”  Yalue  $7.90. 

149.  S.  1852.  Thaler,  of  George  Y.  Obv.  Bust,  “georg.  v.  y. 
g.  G.  koenig  v.  hannover.”  Rev.  Shield,  same  as  preceding,  sur¬ 
mounted  by  the  imperial  crown,  “ein  thaler,  bergsegen  des 

HARZES. - XIY  EINE  F.  M.”  “  NEC  ASPERA  TERRENT,”  071  the  edge. 

Yalue  72  cts. 

NASSAU. 

The  Duchy  of  Nassau  is  one  of  the  southern  States  of  Germany, 
and  derives  its  name  from  the  Castle  of  Nassau,  which  is  said  to 
have  been  built  by  the  counts  of  Laurenburg ,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  twelfth  century.  Upon  the  death  of  Henry,  the  Rich,  in  1254, 
it  was  divided  between  his  two  sons,  Walram  IY.  and  Otho,  Wal- 
ram  taking  the  earldoms  of  Nassau,  Idstein,  and  Weilburg ;  and 
Otho ,  the  remainder.  The  former  was  the  founder  of  the  house  of 
Nassau;  and  the  descendants  of  the  latter  became  earls  of  Dillen- 
burg  and  Liegen,  and  founders  of  the  house  of  Orange.  William  III. 
of  England  was  a  member  of  the  latter  family.  After  various  changes 
all  the  possessions  of  the  Walram  line  devolved  upon  Lewis  II.,  a 
member  of  the  Nassau-  Weilburg  family ;  but  upon  his  death  in  1625, 
his  possessions  were  again  divided  into  the  three  branches  of  Laar- 
bruck,  Idstein,  and  Weilburg.  The  former  branches  have  since, 
however,  become  merged  in  the  latter;  and  since  1816  have  formed 
only  one  principality. 

A  157.  C.  1773.  Quarter  kreutzer.  Obv.  “1-4  kreuz.  1773.” 
No  device.  Rev.  Crowned  shield,  bearing  a  lion  rampant  between 
“C”  and  “P.” 
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B  157.  S.  1805.  One  groschen.  Obv.  Pointed  shield,  with  the 
lion  rampant;  a  crown  suspended  above.  Rev.  “  1  grosciien  f.  r.  p. 
GREIZER.  L.  M.  1805.” 

158.  C.  1810.  One  kreutzer.  Obv.  Crowned  shield,  “iierz.  nas- 
saische  scheidmunz.”  Rev.  “1  kreuzer.  1810;”  wreath  of  oak. 

159.  S.  1813.  Thaler.  Obv.  Bust,  “friedrich  august  iierzog 
zu  Nassau.”  Rev.  Crowned  shield,  between  sprigs  of  laurel  and 

palm.  “  ZEHN  EINE  FEINE  MARK.” 

160.  S.  1815.  Same. 

161.  S.  1817.  Thaler.  Obv.  Shield;  a  mantle  of  ermine  suspended 
from  a  crown,  and  forming  a  canopy  over  the  shield,  “iierzogthum 
Nassau.”  Rev.  No  device,  “ein  kronen  thaler,”  inclosed  in  laurel. 

162.  S.  1818.  Thaler.  Obv.  Bust,  “  wilhelm  iierzog  zu  Nassau.” 
Rev.  Same  device  as  the  obverse  of  preceding,  “kronen  thaler.” 

163.  S.  1825.  Same. 

164.  S.  1823.  Three  kreutzers.  Obv.  Crowned  shield,  “iierz. 
NASS.  SCHEIDMUNZ. ”  ReV.  ‘“ill  KREUZER.  1823.” 

165.  C.  1834.  Kreutzer.  Obv.  Crowned  shield,  “iierzogtiium 
Nassau.”  Rev.  “ein  kreuzer.  1834.” 

166.  S.  1838.  One  gulden.  Obv.  Bust,  “wilhelm  iierzog  zu 
Nassau.”  Rev.  “1  gulden.  1838;”  wreath  of  oak. 

167.  S.  1838.  Six  kreutzers.  Obv.  Crowned  shield,  “iierzog- 
tiium  Nassau.  Rev.  “6  kreuzer.  1838;”  oak  wreath. 

168.  S.  1839.  Half  gulden.  Obv.  Bust,  “wilhelm  iierzog  zu 

NASSAU.  ” 

169.  S.  1840.  Half  gulden.  Obv.  Bust,  “adolpii  iierzog  zu 

NASSAU.” 

Section  II.— HESSE :  HESSE-CASSEL,  HESSE-HOMBURG, 

AND  HESSE-DARMSTADT. 

The  ancient  principality  of  Hesse  has  undergone  various  divisions. 
In  the  sixteenth  century  it  was  divided  into  several  principalities, 
the  princes  of  each  of  which  retained  the  ancestral  title  of  Land¬ 
grave ;  and  after  various  changes  and  divisions  it  has,  at  last,  been 
erected  into  the  three  sovereign  States  of — first,  Kur-Hessen,  or  Hesse- 
Cassel;  second,  Hesse- Darmstadt ;  third,  Hesse- ILomburg,  titles  which 
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are  derived  from  the  names  of  their  respective  capitals.  The  coins, 
however,  can  only  be  distinguished  by  the  titles  of  their  sovereigns, 
the  first  being  “ Kurfurst ”  (Elector),  the  second  “ Grosherzog” 
(Grand  Duke),  and  the  third  “ Landgraf ”  (Landgrave),  of  Hesse ; 
and  this  distinction  will  not  apply  to  coins  of  an  earlier  date  than 
1803,  the  year  in  which  Hesse-Cassel  was  erected  into  an  electorate. 

1.  S.  1636.  Crown,  of  William  V.  Obv.  Lion  rampant.  “ wil- 
helm  d.  g.  landgavi  Hassid  com.  c.  d.  z.  et  n.”  Rev.  A  repre¬ 
sentation  of  a  11  water  spout;”  the  wind,  lightning,  etc.,  issuing  from 
the  clouds;  the  rays  of  the  sun  above;  buildings  in  the  background. 

“  JEHOVA  YOLENTE  HUMILIS  LEVABOR.” 

2.  G.  1761.  Ducat,  of  Frederick  II.  Obv.  Eight  L’s  and  crowns 
arranged  as  a  cross,  with  “f.  d.”  in  the  center.  Rev.  Shield,  bearing 
a  lion  rampant,  surmounted  by  a  crown,  and  surrounded  by  seven 
smaller  shields,  bearing  the  arms  of  the  different  houses  of  Hesse. 

3.  S.  1766.  Thaler,  of  same.  Obv.  Bust,  “fridericus  ii  d.  g. 

iiass.  landg.  han.  com.”  Rev.  Shield,  encircled  by  the  garter,  and 
surmounted  by  a  crown;  supported  by  two  lions,  “x  st.  eine  mark 
fein.” . “  justirt. ”  Value  $1.00.6. 

4.  B.S.  1767.  One-fourth  thaler,  of  same.  Obv.  Crowned  shield, 

bearing  a  lion  rampant.  “53^  st.  eine  mark  fein.”  Rev.  Shield, 
with  “iv  einen  reich s  THAL.  1767.”  inscribed  upon  it.  “furstl  iiess 
landm.  ” . “justirt.  ” 

5.  B.S.  1767.  One-sixth  thaler.  Obv.  A  lion  rampant,  supporting 
a  shield  bearing  the  royal  cipher.  “30  stuck,  eine  mark  fein.” 
Rev.  Same  legend  as  preceding,  with  the  denomination  in  the  field. 
Value  11.4  cts. 

6.  B.S.  1768.  One-fourth  thaler.  Obverse  same  as  No.  4.  Re¬ 
verse  same  as  preceding. 

7.  G.  1771.  Pistole.  Obv.  Head,  “fridericus  ii  d.  g.  hass.  l. 
h.  c.”  R  ev.  A  sun  with  a  lion  in  the  center,  and  “virtute  et  fide- 
litate  ; ”  the  date  beneath.  Value  $3.88.4. 

8.  B.S.  1772.  One-fourth  thaler.  Same  type  as  No.  6. 

9.  G.  1785.  Double  pistole.  Same  as  No.  7,  with  “fridericus 
ii  d.  g.  hass.  landg.  han  com.”  Value  $7.74.2. 

10.  S.  1785.  Florin.  Obverse  same  as  preceding.  Reverse  same 
as  No.  3. 
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11.  S.  1789.  Thaler,  of  William  IX.  Obverse  same  as  preceding. 
Rev.  Crowned  shield,  hung  with  laurel,  with  “ein  thaler.”  above, 
and  “1789”  beneath.  Value  72.1  cts. 

12.  B.S.  1791.  One-sixth  thaler.  Obv.  Crowned  shield,  bearing 
a  lion  rampant .  Rev.  “  80  stuck  eine  mark  fein  ;”  with  the  denomi¬ 
nation  in  the  field. 

13.  0.  1799.  Five  thalers.  ObversesameasNo.il.  Rev.  Mar¬ 
tial  emblems,  with  a  lion  couchant  in  front.  “5  tiialer.” . “  1799.” 

Value  $3.88.4. 

14.  B.S.  1804.  One-sixth  thaler.  Same  type  as  No.  12. 

15.  B.S.  1807.  Twenty  kreutzers,  of  Hesse-Darmstadt.  Obv. 
Head,  “ludwig  grosheiizog  yon  iiessen.”  Rev.  Crowned  shield. 
“60  stuck  eine  feine  mark;”  the  denomination  “20.”  beneath  the 
shield. 

16.  S.  1809.  Thaler,  of  Hesse-Darmstadt.  Obverse  same  as 

preceding.  Rev.  Crowned  shield,  between  branches  of  palm  and 
laurel,  crossed.  “  zehn  eine  feine  mark.” . “  1809.”  Value  $1.00.7. 

17.  G.  1817.  Five  thalers,  of  IIesse-Cassel.  William  I.  Obv. 
Head,  “wilhelmus  i.  elect  iiass  landgr.  m.  d.  fuld.”  Reverse 
same  as  No.  11.  Value  $3.90.8. 

18.  S.  1819.  Thaler,  of  Hesse-Cassel.  Obv.  Head,  “wilhelm 

I.  KURF.  SOU Y.  LANDGRA.  Z.  HESSEN  GR.  II.  U.  FULDA.”  Rev.  “EIN 

thaler,  1819,”  inclosed  in  a  wreath  of  laurel,  “kur:  hess:  land: 
munze,”  on  the  edge.  Value  72  cts. 

19.  B.S.  1821.  Six  kreutzers,  of  Hesse-Darmstadt.  Obv. 

Crowned  shield,  “grosherzogthum  iiessen.”  Rev.  “scheidemunze.” 
. “1821.”  “  6  kreuzer,”  in  the  field. 

20.  B.S.  1824.  One-third  thaler,  of  IIesse-Cassel.  William  II. 
Obv.  Bust,  in  uniform,  “wilhelm  ii  kurf.  s.  l.  v.  iiessen  g.  ii.  u. 
fulda.”  Rev.  “3  einen  thaler,  1824,”  inclosed  in  a  wreath  of 
laurel.  Value  24.1  cts. 

21.  S.  1825.  Thaler,  of  Hesse-Darmstadt.  Obv.  TJndraped  bust, 
“ludewig  grosiierzog  von  iiessen.”  Rev.  Shield,  surmounted  by 
a  cuirass ;  a  mantle  of  ermine  suspended  from  a  crown,  and  forming 

a  canopy  over  the  shield,  “ein  kronen  tiialer . 1825.”  “eiire 

vaterland  gott.”  on  the  edge.  Value  $1.00.7. 
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22.  S.  1825.  Reverse  of  same. 

23.  B.S.  1831.  One-sixth  thaler,  of  IIesse- Cassel.  Same  as 
No.  20.  Value  12  cts. 

24.  B.S.  1835.  One-sixth  thaler,  of  same.  Obv.  Crowned  shield, 
surrounded  by  an  order  chain,  “wild,  ii  kurf.  u.  friedr.  wilh. 
kurpr.  u.  mitreg.”  (William  II.  Elector,  and  Frederick  William, 
Electoral  prince  and  Coregent.)  Rev.  “ kurfurstenthum  hessen 

. 84  EINE  FEINE  MARK.”  “  6  EINEN  THALER,  1835,”  in  the  field. 

Value  12  cts. 

25.  S.  1836.  Thaler,  of  IIesse-Darmstadt.  Ludwig  II.  Obv. 
Head,  “ludwig  ii  grosiierzog  yon  hessen.”  Reverse  same  as  No. 
21.  “ehre  vaterland  gott.”  on  the  edge.  Value  $1.00.7. 

2G.  S.  183G.  Thaler,  of  IIesse-Cassel.  William  II.  and  Fred¬ 
erick  William.  Same  type  as  No.  24.  “gott  besciiinne  uns.” 
on  the  edge.  Value  71.5  cts. 

27.  B.S.  1836.  One-sixth  thaler.  Same  as  preceding. 

28.  S.  1838.-  One  gulden,  of  Hesse-Homburg.  Obv.  Bust,  in 
uniform,  “ludwig.  souv.  landgraf  zu  iiessen.”  Rev.  “1  gulden 
1838”  inclosed  in  a  wreath  of  oak.  Value  41.3  cts. 

29.  S.  1838.  Half  gulden,  of  IIesse-Darmstadt.  Ludwig  II. 
Obv.  Head,  “ludwig  ii  grosiierzog  yon  iiessen.”  Reverse  same 
as  preceding.  Value  20.6  cts. 

30.  S.  1839.  Same. 

31.  S.  1839.  Two  thalers,  of  same.  Obverse  same  as  preceding. 
Rev.  “yereins  munze.  1839.”  inclosed  in  a  wreath  of  oak.  “3i 

GULDEN.  2  THALER . VII  EINE  FEINE  MARK.”  “CONVENTION  YOM 

30  July  1838.”  on  the  edge.  Value  $1.44  6. 

32.  G.  1840.  Five  thalers,  of  IIesse-Cassel.  William  II.  Same 
type  as  No.  26. 

33.  G.  1840.  Five  gulden,  of  IIesse-Darmstadt.  Ludwig  II. 
Obverse  same  as  No.  29.  Reverse  same  as  No.  21. 

SAXONY. 

Saxony  is  one  of  the  principal  States  of  Germany.  It  was  origi¬ 
nally  a  duchy,  but  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  an  electorate  at  the 
accession  of  Frederick  I.,  in  1423.  Upon  the  accession  of  Otho 
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III.,  Duke  of  Saxony,  to  the  imperial  throne  of  Germany  in  936,  he 
resigned  Saxony  to  the  house  of  Stubenskorn,  in  which  line  it  re¬ 
mained  until  1106,  but  soon  after  passed,  by  marriage,  to  the  house 
of  Bavaria,  and  with  the  latter  was  added  to  the  Duchy  of  Bruns¬ 
wick,  where  it  remained  until  1180.  But  in  the  latter  year  Bruns¬ 
wick  was  curtailed  of  both  duchies,  and  Saxony  was  divided  between 
Bernard  of  Asconia,  and  the  Bishop  of  Cologne;  the  eastern  portion 
being  assigned  to  the  former,  and  the  western  to  the  latter.  After 
its  advancement  to  the  electoral  rank  it  remained  in  the  family  of 
Frederick  until  1547,  when  John  Frederick,  having  joined  the  Pro¬ 
testant  League  of  Smalcalde  against  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  was 
defeated  and  taken  prisoner  at  Muhlberg ,  and  compelled  to  renounce 
the  electorate,  and  the  Duke  Maurice,  a  descendant  of  Albert,  the 
brother  of  Ernest,  was  presented  with  the  electoral  crown  by  the 
emperor.  (See  Note  to  No.  45.)  During  the  reign  of  Frederick 
Augustus  II.,  in  1756,  Saxony  was  invaded  by  the  King  of  Prus¬ 
sia,  and  it  remained  under  the  Prussian  yoke  until  the  peace  of 
JHubersburgli  in  1763.  Frederick  Augustus  III.,*  who  ascended 
the  throne  in  the  latter  year,  took  part  with  Napoleon  in  his  wars 
against  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia,  and  was  advanced  by  Napo¬ 
leon,  in  1807,  to  the  rank  of  a  king,  and  was  also  invested  with  the 
newly  created  Duchy  of  Warsaw.  But,  after  the  downfall  of  Napo¬ 
leon,  he  was  compelled  to  renounce  all  claim  to  the  Duchy  of  Warsaw, 
and  a  portion  of  his  kingdom  was  cut  off  and  annexed  to  Prussia. 

37.  S.  Crown,  of  John,  the  Constant.  (1525-1532.)  Obv.  Bust, 
in  armor,  “joan  elec.  geo.  fie.  fe.”  Rev.  Bust,  “mone  nova 

DUCUM  SAXO.” 

38.  S.  1530.  Crown,  of  George,  Duke  of  Saxony.  Obv.  Bust, 
“naw.  muntz.  herzog  georgen  zu  saxe.”  Rev.  Five  shields,  in 
cross,  the  central  one  bearing  the  arms  of  Saxony,  “nacii.  dem 
ALTEN  SCIIROT.  UND  KORN.  1530.” 

39.  S.  Crown,  of  Augustus,  the  Pious.  (1553-1586.)  Obv.  Bust, 
robed  in  ermine  and  crowned,  carrying  a  sword.  ‘Augustus  d.  g. 


*  Frederick  Christian  was  the  successor  of  Frederick  II.,  but  reigned 
only  two  months  and  twelve  days. 
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dux  saxonie  SA(cri)  ROMA(ni)  iM”(perii).  Rev.  “arciiimarsciial 
et  ELECTO”(r).  Shield  bedecked  with  three  helmets. 

40.  G.  1614.  Ducat,  of  John  George  I.  Obv.  Four  busts  at  full- 
face.  “  jul.  clivi.  et  monti.  siNEiE  vinari;”  the  date  beneath  the 
device.  Rev.  Same  device  as  above,  “moneta  no.  aurea  frat  duc 
sax.”  It  also  has  engraved  upon  it  on  one  side  “nat  1612,”  and  on 
the  other  the  initials  “w.  c.  s.’’ 

41.  S.  1630.  Florin,  of  same.  Obv.  The  elector,  in  armor,  carry¬ 
ing  his  sword  in  one  hand  and  his  helmet  in  the  other,  “johan  georg. 
d.  g.  dux  sax.  jul.  cliy.  et  mont.”  Rev.  Shield,  arms  of  Wettin 
on  a  shield  of  pretence,  “sacri.  romani  imp.  archimar  et  elect.” 

42.  S.  1686.  Crown,  of  John  George  III.  Obv.  Bust,  as  in  pre¬ 
ceding.  “JOHAN  GEORG.  Ill  D.  G.  DUX  SAX.  JUL.  CLIV.  ET  MONT.”  Rev. 
Shield,  bedecked  with  eight  helmets,  “sac.  rom.  imp.  arciiim.  et 

ELECT.” 

43.  S.  1696.  Florin,  of  Frederick  Augustus  I.  Obv.  Bust,  in 
armor,  “frid.  august,  d.  g.  dux  sax.  i.  c.  m.  a.  &  w.  Rev.  Crowned 
shield,  between  two  palm  branches,  interwoven  with  flowers  and 
crossed ;  arms  of  Wettin  and  Saxony.  Same  legend  as  preceding. 

44.  S.  1696.  Florin.  Same  type. 

45.  S.  1706.  Florin,  of  same.  Obv.  Bust,  in  armor;  a  sash  over 
the  right  shoulder,  “d.  g.  frid.  august,  rex  poloniarum.”  Rev. 
Two  shields,  one  bearing  the  arms  of  Poland  and  Lithauania,  and 
the  other  the  arms  of  Saxony ,  inclosed  between  palm  branches  and 
surmounted  by  a  crown,  “dux  sax  i.  c.  m.  a.  &  w.  s.  r.  i.  arch.  & 
el.  1706.” 

In  1697  Frederick  was  elected  King  of  Poland.  But  in  1704  he 
was  deposed,  through  the  influence  of  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  and 
Stanislaus  Seszcynski  was  elected,  at  the  Diet  of  Warsaw,  to  fill 
his  place.*  After  the  celebrated  battle  of  Pultowa,  in  1709,  Fred¬ 
erick  was  restored,  and  continued  to  reign  until  his  death,  in  1733; 
and,  after  an  interval  of  eight  months,  his  son,  Frederick  Augustus 
II.,  succeeded  him,  and  reigned  until  1763,  when  he  died,  and  another 


*  Frederick,  however,  continued  to  issue  coins  bearing  the  title  of  ‘ 1  King  of 
Poland.” 
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interregnum  of  eleven  months  intervened,  at  the  expiration  of  which 
Stanislaus  Augustus  Poniatowski  was  elected  to  succeed.  It 
was  during  the  latter  reign  that  the  shameful  divisions  of  Poland 
took  place;  and  at  the  third  dismemberment  in  P795,  when  poor 
Poland  was  finally  apportioned  out  to  the  three  powers  of  Russia, 
Prussia,  and  Austria,  Stanislaus  was  forced  to  abdicate,  and  made 
a  formal  resignation  of  his  crown  to  the  Russian  minister  at  Grodno. 

46.  G.  1711.  Ducat,  of  Frederick  I.  Obv.  The  king  on  horse¬ 
back;  no  legend.  Rev.  Two  altars,  one  bearing  the  imperial  vest¬ 
ment,  scepter,  crown,  and  the  imperial  globe  ;  while  the  other  bears 
the  sword  and  crown,  with  the  king's  mantle,  “frid.  aug.  rex  elec¬ 
tor,  vicarius,  postmort.  jose  imperat.”  Frederick  claimed  the 
succession  to  the  imperial  throne  upon  the  death  of  Joseph  I. ;  but 
it  was  finally  determined  in  favor  of  Charles  VI.,  the  brother  of 
Joseph. 

47.  S.  1755.  Crown,  of  Augustus  ITT.,  King  of  Poland.  Obv. 
Bust,  in  armor,  crowned,  “d.  g.  Augustus  hi  rex  poloniarum.” 
Rev.  Crowned  shield,  bearing  the  arms  of  Poland  and  Lithauania, 
quartered;  and  a  shield  of  pretence  surmounted  by  the  electoral 
crown  and  bearing  the  arms  of  Saxony;  the  whole  inclosed  between 
two  palm  branches,  crossed,  “sac.  rom.  imp.  arciiim.  et  elect 
1755.” 

Frederick  Augustus  II.  assumed  the  title  of  Augustus  III.,  as 
did  his  father  (Augustus  I.)  that  of  Augustus  II.,  as  King  of 
Poland.  This  title  did  not,  however,  appear  upon  the  coins  of 
Saxony.  They  continued  the  simple  titles  of  “Frederick  Augus¬ 
tus,”  as  Electors  of  Saxony,  upon  their  own  coins. 

48.  Gr.  1756.  Ten  thalers,  of  same.  Same  as  preceding,  with  the 
exception  that  “10  til”  (the  denomination)  is  substituted  for  the 
initials  “e.  d.  c.”  beneath  the  shield. 

49.  S.  1763.  Thaler,  of  same.  Obv.  Bust,  “d.  g.  frid.  august, 
rex  pol.  d.  s.  j.  c.  n.  a.  &  w.”  Rev.  Double  shield;  arms  of  Sax¬ 
ony  on  one  side,  and  those  of  Poland  and  Lithauania  on  the  other, 
surmounted  by  a  crown,  “sac.  rom.  imp.  arciiim.  et  elector  1763.” 
“x  eine  feine  marck.” 
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50.  B.S.  1?63.  Twelfth  thaler.  Obv.  Double  shield,  similar  to 
preceding,  “d.  ci.  frid.  aug.  rex  pol.  el.  sax.”  Rev.  “clx  eine 
feine  marck,  1763.”  “12  einen  thaler”  in  the  field;  no  device. 

51.  B.S.  1763.  One-forty-eighth  thaler.  Obv.  Crowned  shield, 
bearing  the  arms  of  Poland  and  Litliauania,  the  arms  of  Saxony  on 
a  shield  of  pretence.  No  legend.  Rev.  “48  einen  thaler.  1763.” 

52.  S.  1763.  Thaler,  of  Frederick  Christian.  Obv.  Bust, 
“d.  g.  frid.  ciirist.  pr.  r.  pol.  &  l.  dux  sax.”  (Christian  was  regent 
of  Poland  during  his  short  term  as  Elector  of  Saxony.)  Rev. 
“jul.  cl.  mont.  a.  &  w.  s.  r.  i.  ARCiiiM  &  elector.  1763.”  Crowned 
shield,  bearing  the  arms  of  Saxony;  a  shield  of  pretence,  and  a  heart 
shield.  The  first  bearing  the  arms  of  Poland  and  Litliauania;  the 
second,  the  arms  of  the  younger  or  Albertine  branch  of  the  house 
of  Wettin,  surmounted  by  the  electoral  crown. 

53.  S.  1764.  Thaler,  of  Frederick  Augustus  III.  Obv.  Bust, 
“frid.  august,  d.  g.  saxonia  elector.”  Rev.  Shield,  surmounted 
by  the  electoral  crown,  bearing  two  fields,  one  containing  the  arms 
of  Wettin,  and  the  other  the  arms  of  Saxony ;  the  whole  inclosed 
between  two  olive  branches,  crossed,  “x  eine  feine  marck.  1764.” 

54.  S.  1764.  One-sixth  thaler,  of  same.  Obv.  “f.  a.  d.  sax” 
(for  “ Fred.  Aug.,  Duke  of  Saxony'1'1)  in  monogram,  surmounted  by 
a  crown.  Rev.  Crowned  shield ;  arms  of  Saxony  on  a  shield  of  pre¬ 
tence.  “f.  s.  w.  u.  e.  c.  y.  m.,  1764.”  “80  eine  feine  marck.” 

55.  B.S.  1764.  One-twelfth  thaler.  Obv.  Crowned  shield,  (same 
as  No.  52.)  “frid.  august  d.  g.  saxonije  elector.”  Rev.  “clx 
EINE  FEINE  MARCK.”  “  12  EINEN  THALER.  1764,”  ill  tlie  field. 

56.  B.S.  1764.  One-twenty-fourth  thaler.  Same  as  preceding. 

57.  S.  1765.  Thaler.  Obv.  “frid.  august,  d.  g.  dux  sax  elec¬ 
tor.”  Rev.  Device  same  as  No.  52  “dfr  segen  des  bergbaues,” 
(the  art  of  mining.)  “x  eine  feine  marck.  1765.” 

58.  S.  1766.  Florin.  Obverse  same  as  preceding.  Rev.  Two 
shields,  each  encircled  with  a  wreath  of  laurel ;  one  bearing  the  arms 
of  Wettin,  the  other  of  Saxony,  surmounted  by  the  electoral  crown. 

“XX  EINE  MARCK  F.” 

59.  S.  1767.  Thaler,  of  Xavier,  Prince  Regent.  Obv.  Bust, 
“xaverius  d.  G.  Reg  pol.  &  LiTH.  dux  sax.”  Rev.  Crowned  shield, 
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bearing  the  arms  of  the  various  houses  of  Saxony,  Poland,  etc.,  with 
the  arms  of  Wettin  on  a  shield  of  pretence,  “electorates  saxonle 
ADMINISTRATOR.”  “X  EINE  MARCK  F.” 

Frederick  III.  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  1763,  at  the  age  of 
thirteen  years,  and  his  uncle,  Francis  Xayier,  assumed  the  regency 
during  the  minority  of  the  young  prince.  The  titles  and  effigy  of 
Frederick  were,  however,  placed  upon  the  coinage  as  a  general  rule, 
although  some  pieces  seem  to  have  been  struck  bearing  those  of 
Xavier.  This  piece  is  the  only  specimen  of  the  latter  contained  in 
this  collection.  Bonneville  gives  only  one  specimen  of  the  date 
of  1768;  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  this  coinage  was  continued 
in  small  amounts  during  the  whole  of  Xavier’s  regency. 

60.  S.  1776.  Thaler,  of  Frederick  III.  Obv.  Bust,  “frid. 
August  d.  g.  dux  sax  elector.”  Reverse  same  as  No.  52.  “x  eine 

MARCK.  F.” 

61.  G.  1777.  Five  thalers,  of  same.  Obverse  same  as  preceding. 
Reverse  same  as  Xo.  57.  “5  tiialer  1777.” 

62.  G.  1783.  Ten  thalers.  Same  type, 

63.  S.  1790.  Thaler.  Same  as  Xo.  59. 

64.  S.  1790.  Thaler.  Obv.  Bust,  “frid.  aug.  d.  g.  dux  sax 
elector  &  vicarius  imperii.”  Rev.  The  double-headed  eagle,  bear¬ 
ing  upon  its  breast  a  crowned  shield,  with  the  arms  of  Wettin  and 
Saxony  borne  as  in  Xo.  52.  “x  eine  marck  f.” 

Like  the  two  preceding  monarchs  of  his  name  and  house,  Fred¬ 
erick  III.,  upon  the  death  of  Joseph  II.  in  1790,  claimed  the  succes¬ 
sion  to  the  imperial  throne  of  Germany,  and  was  equally  unsuccessful 
in  his  efforts  to  attain  that  dignity. 

65.  G.  1794.  Ten  thalers.  Obv.  “frid.  august  d.  g.  dux  sax. 
elector.”  Rev.  Crowned  shield,  bearing  the  arms  of  Wettin  and 
Saxony,  hung  with  laurel  and  inclosed  between  two  palm  branches. 
“  10  THALER.  1794.” 

66.  S.  1806.  Thaler.  Same  type  as  preceding. 

67.  S.  1806.  Same,  with  the  addition  of  “der,  segen  des  beiig- 
baues”  on  the  reverse. 

68.  S.  1807.  One-forty-eiglith  thaler.  Obv.  Shield,  surmounted 
by  the  royal  electoral  crown  as  heretofore,  and  bearing  the  arms  of 
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Saxony.  Rev.  “48  einen  thaler.  1807.”  From  this  date  up  to 
the  present  time,  the  arms  of  Wettin  have  been  uniformly  omitted  in 
the  coinage  of  Saxony. 

G9.  S.  1800.  Thaler.  Obv.  Ilead,  “frid.  august  d.  g.  rex  saxo- 
ni.®.”  Rev.  Shield,  same  as  preceding,  “zeiin  eixe  feine  mark.  1809.” 

70.  S.  1813.  Florin.  Same  as  preceding.  Rev.  “zwanzig  eine 
feine  mark.  1813.” 

71.  G.  1817.  Ten  thalers.  Obv.  Head,  “frid.  august  d.  g.  rex 
SAXONiiE. ”  Rev.  Same  device  as  preceding.  “1817.  zeiin  thaler.” 

72.  G.  18.  Ten  thalers.  Obv.  Bust,  in  uniform.  “ friedricii  au¬ 
gust  koenig  Y.  sachsen.”  Reverse  same  as  before,  except  that  the 
device  is  somewhat  smaller. 

73.  S.  1819.  Thaler.  Same  pattern  as  preceding,  “zeiin  eine 
feine  mark.”  “gott  regne  sachsen.”  (God  reigns  in  Saxony)  on 
the  edge.  This  is  the  first  inscription  found  upon  the  edge  of  the 
coins  of  this  kingdom,  and  has  been  continued  upon  all  the  larger 
pieces  up  to  the  present  time. 

74.  S.  1820.  Same  reverse. 

75.  S.  1821.  Thaler.  Same  type.  Rev.  “der  segen  des  berg- 

baues.” . “zeiin  eine  feine  mark.  1821.” 

7G.  S.  1823.  Thaler.  (The  face  of  the  king  appears  considerably 
older  on  the  coinage  of  this  date  than  in  the  former  vears :  the  style, 
however,  continues  the  same.) 

77.  S.  1824.  Thaler.  The  shield  on  the  reverse,  which  has  here¬ 
tofore  been  of  an  oval  shape,  now  undergoes  a  change  and  appears 
nearly  square,  with  the  sides  and  top  made  concave;  while  the  base 
is  arched  or  made  convex,  “zeiin  eine  feine  mark.” 

78.  S.  1824.  Thaler.  Obv.  Bust,  slightly  enlarged.  Rev.  The 
field  containing  the  shield  and  date  “1824”  (the  latter  being  divided 
by  the  shield,  “18”  appearing  at  one  side  and  “12”  at  the  other.) 
is  inclosed  by  a  circular  line,  outside  of  which  is  the  motto  “der 

SEGEN  DES  BERGBAUES,”  and  “  ZEIIN  EINE  F.  M.  ” 

79.  S.  1827.  Florin,  of  Anthony.  Obv.  Head  of  Anthony. 
“anton  y.  g.  G.  koenig.  yon  sachsen.”  Rev.  Crowned  shield,  like 
that  on  the  last  coins  of  the  preceding  reign,  inclosed  between  two 
olive  branches,  “zwanzig  eine  feine  mark.” 
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80.  B.S.  1828.  One-twenty-fourth  thaler.  Obv.  Same  device  as  the 
reverse  of  preceding,  “antiion  y.  g.  g  koen  v.  sachs.”  Rev.  “320 
EINE  FEINE  MARK.”  “24  EINEN  TIIALER.  1828,”  ill  tile  field. 

81.  B.S.  1829.  One-sixtli  thaler.  Same  as  No.  78,  with  “  aciitzig 
eine  feine  mark,”  on  the  reverse.  In  the  bust  on  this  and  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  coins  of  this  reign  Anthony  is  represented  as  being  con¬ 
siderably  older  than  before  ;  and  for  this  reason  it  is  probably  a 
much  better  likeness  than  that  on  his  first  coins,  as  Anthony  was 
seventy-two  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  accession  in  1821. 

82  B.S.  1830.  One-tliird  thaler.  Same  type. 

83.  G.  1830.  Ten  thalers.  Same  type. 

84.  G.  1834.  Five  thalers.  Same  type. 

85.  S.  1835.  Thaler.  Same  type. 

86.  S.  1836.  Same. 

87.  B.S.  1836.  One-twelfth  thaler,  of  Frederick  Augustus  IV. 
Obv.  Crowned  shield,  (the  olive  branches  omitted.)  “  friediiicii 
AUGUST  KOENIG  Y.  SACHSEN.”  Rev.  “160  EINE  FEINE  MARK.”  “12 
einen  thaler”  and  the  date  occupying  the  field. 

88.  S.  1836.  Thaler.  Obv.  Head  of  Frederick,  “friedricii 
august  v  koenig  y.  sachsen.”  Same  reverse  as  the  coins  of  An¬ 
thony. 

89.  C.  1837.  Three  pfenning.  Obv.  Square  shield,  crowned. 
“KONIGL.  SACHS  SCIIE1DE  MUNZE.”  Rev.  “3  PFENNIGE.  1837.”  No 
device. 

90.  S.  1838.  Thaler.  Same  as  No.  87. 

91  and  92.  C.  1838.  One  pfenning.  Same  as  No.  88,  with  the 
legend  on  the  obverse  omitted. 

93.  G.  1839.  Five  thalers.  Obverse  same  as  No.  87.  Rev. 
Square  shield,  crowned  and  inclosed  in  branches  of  laurel ;  denomi¬ 
nation  and  date.  No  legend. 

94  and  95.  S.  1839-41.  Thalers.  Obverse  same  as  No.  87.  Rev. 
Shield,  draped  with  the  order-band  and  star  of  the  order  of  the 
“ White  Eagle ”  or  “Polish  Eagle;'1'1  a  mantle  of  ermine  suspended 
from  a  crown,  and  forming  a  canopy  over  the  shield,  “ein  thaler, 
xiv  eine  f.  M.”  and  the  date. 

96  and  97.  B.S.  1841.  One-sixth  thaler.  Same  type  as  preced- 
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ing,  with  “funf.  n.  gr.”  ( five  new^  groschen,)  and  “6  einen  thaler. 
84  eine  f.  m.”  on  the  reverse. 

98.  B.S.  1841.  Two  new  groschen.  Obv.  Square  shield,  crowned. 

“  k.  s.  sciieide  munze . 1841.”  Rev.  “2  new  groschen  20 

pfennige.” 

99.  B.S.  1841.  One  new  groschen.  Same  type. 

100  and  101.  B.S.  1841.  Half  new  groschen.  Same  type. 

102  and  103.  C.  1841.  Two  pfennings.  Same  type. 

104.  S.  1856.  Thaler,  of  John.  With  the  exception  that  the 
bust  is  turned  to  the  observer’s  left,  this  is  of  the  same  type  as  the 
coins  of  this  denomination  in  the  preceding  reign. 

INDEPENDENT  DUKEDOMS  OF  SAXONY. 

Lying  to  the  west  of  Saxony,  but  having  no  connection  whatever 
therewith,  are  several  small  “Dukedoms  of  Saxony,”  (as  they  are 
commonly  called,)  consisting  of  Saxe-Altenhurg ,  Saxe- Coburg,  Saxe- 
Meiningen,  and  Saxe- Weimar- Eisenach.  As  a  general  rule,  they 
depend  upon  the  coinage  of  Prussia  for  their  currency,  except  in  the 
smaller  denominations,  or  “  Scheide  munze  f  which  each  prince  coins 
within  his  own  territory;  Saxe-Meiningen  and  Weimar  are,  however, 
exceptions  to  this  rule,  having,  at  different  periods,  coined  a  few 
pieces  of  the  larger  denominations.  We  have  one  coin  of  Saxe- 
Gotha  (described  hereafter),  but  this  house,  as  before  noticed,  has 
now  become  extinct.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  small  coins  of  these 
provinces  are  not  represented  in  the  cabinet  collection.  They  are  of 
very  little  interest  either  from  a  numismatic  or  commercial  point  of 
view,  except  as  they  partake  of  the  base  character  which  attaches  to 
the  lesser  coins  of  most  of  the  German  States,  and  consequently  would 
only  occupy  space  which  can  be  much  more  profitably  appropriated. 

SAXE-MEININGEN. 

110.  S.  1854.  Two  thalers,  of  Bernard.  Obv.  Head  of  the 
duke.  “Bernard  herzog  zu  saciisen  meiningen.”  Rev.  Draped 
shield,  surmounted  by  six  helmets,  bearing  the  arms  of  various 
houses;  the  arms  of  Saxony  on  a  shield  of  pretence.  “34  gulden. 

YII  EINE  F.  MARK.  2  THALERS.” . “VEREINS  MUNZE.” 
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111.  S.  1838.  One  gulden.  Obv.  Bust,  “Bernard  iierzog  zu 
sachsen  meiningen.”  Rev.  “1  gulden.  1 838, ”  inclosed  in  a  wreath 
of  oak. 

112.  S.  1829.  Six  kreutzers.  Obv.  Crowned  shield  between  “s.” 
and  “m.”  (for  “  Saxe-Meiningen”)  and  the  date  “1829.”  Rev. 
“landmunze.  G  kreuzers.”  the  “  G”  occupying  the  field. 

SAXE-WEIMAR-EISENACII. 

114.  S.  1815.  Thaler.  Obv.  Pointed  shield,  crowned,  “grosiif.r- 

ZOGTIIUM  SACHSEN.” . “10  EINE  FEINE  MARK.”  Rev.  “DEM  VATER- 

lande.  1815.”  inclosed  in  a  wreath,  formed  of  two  oak  branches, 
crossed. 

115.  S.  1841.  Thaler.  Obv.  Bust.  “carl,  friedrich  grosherzog 
z.  sachsen.  w.  e.”  Rev.  Crowned  shield,  bedecked  with  the  collar 
and  badge  of  the  order  of  the  Polish  Eagle ;  a  shield  of  pretence 
surmounted  by  a  crown,  and  bearing  the  arms  of  Saxony.  “  ein 
thaler,  xiy  eine  f.  m.”  and  the  date. 

SAXE -COBURG. 

111.  S.  1165.  Thaler,  of  Ernest  Frederick,  Duke  of  Saxe- Co¬ 
burg- Saalf  eld.  Obv.  Bust,  in  a  cuirass,  “ernf.stus  fridericus  d.  g. 
d.  s.  coburg  saalfeld.”  Rev.  Shield,  surmounted  by  a  crown  ;  arms 
quartered  ;  a  shield  of  pretence  bearing  the  arms  of  Saxony.  Saxe- 
Coburg  was  divided  into  four  districts,  consisting  of  Saxe -Saalfeld, 
Saxe-Meiningen ,  Saxe- Gotha,  and  Saxe-Hildburgh ausen. 

118.  B.S.  1805.  Six  kreutzers.  Obv.  Shield,  inclosed  between 
branches  of  palm  and  olive,  crossed  ;  a  crown  suspended  above.  Xo 
legend.  Rev.  “  n(erzogthum)  s(achsen)  coburg.  land.  M”(iinze). 
. “vi  kreuzer.  1805.”  in  the  field. 

S  AXE-GOTH  A. 

120.  S.  1836.  Twenty  kreutzers,  of  Ernest.  Obv.  Bust,  “ernest 
herzog  zu  sachsen  coburg  gotha.”  Rev.  Shield,  bearing  the  arms 
of  Saxony,  inclosed  between  branches  of  laurel ;  a  crown  suspended 
above.  “  60  eine  f.  mark.”  and  the  date  and  denomination  together, 
thus:  “18-20-36.” 
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WURTEMBERG. 

Upon  the  decline  of  tlie  Roman  Empire,  Wurtemberg  was  erected 
into  a  dukedom,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Franks ;  but  near 
the  end  of  the  eleventh  century  the  dukedom  was  dissolved,  and 
apportioned  out  to  a  number  of  counts,  who  declared  themselves 
independent.  One  of  these  was  the  Count  of  Beutelsbach- Wurtem¬ 
berg,  whose  family  gradually  absorbed  all  the  other  provinces, 
until,  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  Wurtemberg  was  again 
united  into  a  single  duchy,  under  the  Beutelsbach  dynasty.  During 
the  reign  of  Frederick  William,  who  succeeded  his  father  as  Duke 
of  Wurtemberg  in  IT 97,  the  duchy  became  the  theater  of  war,  and 
was  overrun  by  the  French  armies.  William,  however,  afterward 
gained  the  favor  of  the  Emperor,  together  with  a  large  accession  of 
territory,  and,  in  1803,  was  raised,  by  Napoleon,  to  the  rank  of  an 
elector,  and  in  1806  was  still  further  honored  by  the  title  of  king. 
Upon  the  final  arrangement  of  the  German  States  by  the  Congress  of 
Vienna,  the  territorial  accessions  were  confirmed,  and  the  kingly  title 
finally  recognized. 

122.  S.  Medallic  coin,  (probably  current  at  about  twenty  kreut- 
zers.)  Obv.  Bust,  in  civil  dress,  “frid.  carl.  d.  g.  d(ux)  wiRT(tem- 
bergensis)  et  talmin.  et  T”(ecensis).  Rev.  The  device  represents 
St.  George  on  foot,*  fighting  the  dragon,  “dura  placent  fortibus.” 
Not  dated. 

123.  G.  1732.  Quarter  carolin,  of  Eberhard  Louis.  Obv.  Bust, 

in  armor,  “eber.  lud.  d.  g.  dux  wur.  &  t.”  Rev.  Shield,  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  crown,  and  encircled  with  the  order  chain  of  the  order 
of  the  11  Golden  Eagles .”  “cum  dec  et  die.”  “17 . 32.” 

124.  B.S.  1759.  Fifteen  kreutzers,  of  Charles  Eugene.  Obv. 

Bust,  “carolus  d.  g.  dux  wur.”  Rev.  Crowned  shield,  “wurtem¬ 
berg  LANDMUNZE,  1759 . 15  lv.” 

125.  S.  1760.  Thaler,  of  same.  Obv.  Bust,  in  armor,  ornamented 
with  the  band  and  star  of  the  order  of  the  golden  eagles ,  and  the 


*  He  usually  appears  mounted. 
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badge  of  the  golden  fleece,  “carolus  d.  g.  dux  wurt.  &  t.”  Key. 
Shield,  surmounted  by  the  electoral  crown,  and  inclosed  between 
branches  of  palm  and  laurel,  crossed,  “provide  et  constanter.” 
. 17*10  f.  m.*60.” 

126.  S.  1781.  Thaler,  of  same.  Obverse  similar  to  preceding. 
Rev.  Oval  shield,  surmounted  by  the  electoral  crown,  and  draped  with 
the  band  and  star  of  the  order  of  the  golden  eagles,  inclosed  between 
branches  of  palm  and  laurel,  crossed.  Legend  same  as  preceding. 

127.  G.  1790.  Ducat,  of  same.  Obv.  Bust,  “carolus  d.  g.  dux 

wirt  &  t.”  Rev.  Shield  draped  with  the  collar  and  star  of  the 
golden  eagles,  and  surmounted  by  the  electoral  crown,  “provide  et 
CONSTANTER . 1790.” 

128.  B.S.  1808.  Six  kreutzers,  of  Frederick  William.  Obv. 
“F.  R.”  (P  rederick  Rex)  interlaced.  “konigl.  wurt.  sciieide 

munze . vi  kreuzer.”  Rev.  Circular  shield,  bearing  the  arms  in 

two  fields,  surmounted  by  the  royal  crown,  and  inclosed  between  two 
branches  of  palm,  crossed.  “1808.” 

129.  S.  1810.  Thaler,  of  same.  Obv.  Head,  “friderich  i. 
koenig.  von  wurtEmberg.”  Rev.  Shield,  surmounted  by  the  royal 
crown,  and  supported  by  a  lion  and  stag,  each  carrying  a  flag;  the 
date  beneath,  “koenigl.  wurttemb.  kronen  thaler,”  on  the  edge. 

130.  S.  1817.  Thaler,  of  William,  (son  of  the  preceding  monarch.) 
Obv.  Undraped  bust,  “wiliielm  koenig.  von  wurttemberg.”  Rev. 
The  denomination  and  date,  surmounted  by  a  crown,  and  inclosed  in 
a  wreath  formed  of  a  single  branch  of  laurel. 

131  and  132.  Gr.  1818.  Ducat,  of  same.  Obverse  same  as  pre¬ 
ceding.  Rev.  Crowned  shield,  supported  by  a  lion  and  stag;  the 
date  beneath. 

133.  S.  1824.  Gulden,  of  same.  Obverse  same  as  No.  30.  Rev. 
Circular  shield,  surmounted  by  a  crown  and  inclosed  in  a  wreath  of 
oak.  “ein-gulden  st.  icon,  wurttemb.”  and  the  date,  “furchtlos 
und  treu.”  (fearless  and  true)  on  the  edge.  Value  39.4  cts. 

134.  G.  1825.  Five  gulden.  Obverse  same  as  No.  30.  Rev. 

Pointed  shield,  surmounted  by  a  crown,  and  inclosed  between 
branches  of  oak  and  laurel,  crossed,  “funf  gulden.” . “1825.” 

135  and  136.  S.  1825-1837.  Thaler,  of. same.  Obv.  Bust,  “wil- 
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helm  koenig  von  wurttemberg.  ”  Rev.  Same  type  as  preceding. 
“furchtlos  und  treu”  on  the  edge.  Yalne  $1.11. 

137.  S.  1833.  Thaler.  Obverse  same  as  preceding.  Rev.  Aqua¬ 
rius  ;  the  goddess  of  Trade ;  and  a  cornucopia.  The  former  is  in  a 
reclining  posture,  leaning  upon  his  jug,  from  which  the  water  is  run¬ 
ning,  while  the  goddess  is  represented  carrying  a  cacluceus,  or  wand 
of  Mercury,  in  her  left  hand,  and  a  sealed  packet,  extended,  in  the 
other;  the  cornucopia  appearing  to  the  right  of  the  field,  “handels- 
freiiieit  durch  eintracht.”  and  the  date. 

Thus,  taking  the  legend  in  connection  with  the  device,  it  would 
seem  to  be  a  commemoration  of,  or  rather  an  allusion  to  the  Zoll- 
verein,  or  Customs  League,  a  treaty  or  compact  which  exists  between 
a  portion  of  the  German  States,  by  which  a  freedom  of  trade  is  per¬ 
mitted  between  the  different  States  of  the  League,  no  duties  being 
charged  upon  merchandise  transported  from  one  State  to  another, 
after  it  has  passed  the  frontiers  of  the  first  State,  and  having  paid  a 
duty  there.  The  significance  of  the  device  being  that  “trade  will 
prosper  under  the  auspices  of  this  treaty,” — the  treaty  being 
the  document  which  the  goddess  holds  in  her  right  hand. 

138.  G.  1841.  Ducat,  of  same.  Obv.  Head,  “  wilhelm  koenig. 
v.  wurttemberg.”  Rev.  An  oval  shield,  surmounted  by  a  crowned 
helmet,  and  supported  by  a  lion  and  stag,  with  their  hind  feet  resting 
upon  a  scroll,  which  bears  the  motto  “furchtlos  und  treu.”  Le¬ 
gend.  “1  ducaten.  G7  eine  m.  z.  23§  k,”  and  the  date. 

Section  III.— BAVARIA. 

Shortly  after  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  which  had  swallowed 
up  nearly  all  of  Germany,  the  government  of  Bavaria  was  assumed 
by  Charlemagne,  who  deposed  Tiiissilo  II.  and  governed  Bavaria 
by  legates.  In  one  of  these  (Leopold)  the  ducal  title  was  restored ; 
and,  after  remaining  three  generations  in  his  family,  it  was  disposed 
of  at  the  will  of  the  German  emperors  until  1180,*  when  Otho  I. 


*  In  that,  year  it  was  detached  from  the  house  of  Brunswick,  by  a  decree  of 
the  Diet.  (See  Introduction  to  Saxony.) 
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succeeded  to  the  ducal  crown.  But  a  century  later,  upon  the  death 
of  Louis  II.  in  1294,  his  possessions  were  divided  between  Rudolph  I., 
the  Stammerer,  and  Louis  III. ;  the  former  receiving  the  Palatinate 
of  the  Rhine,  and  the  latter  the  Duchy  of  Bavaria.  After  this  date 
it  underwent  various  changes,  and  at  one  time  comprised  a  number 
of  petty  sovereignties,  the  principal  of  which  were  the  Duchies  of 
Upper  and  Lower  Bavaria  (which  were,  however,  soon  united);  the 
Palatinate  of  the  Rhine;  the  Margraviate  of  Brandenburg-Baireuth, 
and  various  Bishoprics  and  Free  Cities,  all  of  which  coined  their 
own  money.  Upon  the  death  of  Maximilian  Joseph,  Elector  of 
Bavaria,  in  1117,  without  issue,  his  possessions  passed  over  to  Charles 
Theodore,  Elector  of  the  Palatinate.  The  latter  likewise  dying  with¬ 
out  issue  in  1199,  Maximilian  Joseph,  of  Deux-Ponts,  became  sole 
possessor  of  the  Palatinate,  Bavaria,  and  Deux-Ponts.  Bavaria 
was  made  an  Electorate  in  1G23,  and  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  a 
Kingdom,  by  Napoleon,  in  180G,  which  rank  it  still  retains. 

BRANDENBURG-BAIREUTH.* 

1.  S.  1550.  Crown,  of  Albert.  Obv.  Bust,  in  armor,  “albert 
d.  o.  marchio  brandenbu.”  Rev.  An  ornamented  cross,  with  a 
small  shield  bearing  an  eagle  in  the  center,  and  four  large  shields  in 
the  angles,  “si.  de?  pronobis  quis  contra  nos.” 

2.  G.  1  GO  1 .  Ducat,  of  Frederick  Albert  and  Christian.  Obv. 
Three  busts  in  full-face,  with  “16 — 1”  beneath,  (which  is  probably 
intended  for  “1601,”  the  cipher  being  omitted.)  “d.  g.  frid.  alb.  et 
CHRISTI.  FR.  MARCH.  BR.  DUCES.”  Rev.  Shield,  “PllUSS.  ST.  POM.  CAS. 
VAN.  LAG.  BURG.  I.  NURNB.  PR.  R.” 

3  and  4.  S.  1166.  Thaler,  of  Frederick  Christian.  Obv.  Bust, 
in  armor,  “frid.  Christ,  d.  g.  m.  b.  d.  b.  et  s.  b.  n.”  Rev.  Shield, 
surmounted  by  the  electoral  crown  and  supported  by  two  lions. 
“  zehen  eine  feine  mark  ”  and  the  date. 


*  This  province  was  at  one  time  a  dependency  of  Prussia,  and  was  known  as 
Rhenish  Prussia.  Numismatists  and  others  are  often  apt  to  confound  Baireuth 
with  the  Electorate  of  Brandenburg,  which  constitutes  a  large  portion  of  Prus¬ 
sia;  whereas  there  is  no  connection  between  them. 
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5.  G.  1767.  Ducat,  of  same.  Obv.  Frederick,  dressed  in  uniform 
and  mounted  upon  a  liorse  salient.  “ frid.  ciirist.  d.  g.  m.  b.  d.  b. 
et.  s. ;”  the  date  beneath.  Rev.  An  order-star,  with  a  small  eagle 
in  the  center,  suspended  from  an  electoral  crown,  “sincere  et  con- 
STANTER.” 

6.  G.  Ducat,  of  Schwabach — Frederick  and  Sigismund.  Obv. 
Full-length  figure  of  a  saint,  “frid.  &  sigism.  march  brand.”  Rev. 
An  ornamented  cross,  with  shields  in  the  angles,  “moneta  nova, 
atjr.  swabach.”  No  date. 

7.  S.  1754.  Thaler,  of  Schwabach — Charles  William  Fred¬ 
erick.  Obv.  Bust,  in  armor,  “car.  wilii.  frid.  d.  g.  m.  b.  d.  p.  &  s. 
b.  n.  c.  s.”  Rev.  A  crowned  eagle,  with  a  shield  upon  its  breast, 
bearing  the  arms  of  Zollern,  with  “schwabach”  beneath,  “zehen 

EINE  FEINE  MARK.” 

ANSPACII. 

8.  B.S.  17G2.  Twenty  kreutzers,  of  Alexander.  Obv.  Bust, 
inclosed  in  a  wreath  composed  of  two  branches  of  laurel,  crossed. 
“Alexander  d.  g.  march  brand.”  Rev.  A  pedestal,  bearing  the 
denomination,  with  a  palm  branch  at  each  side,  and  surmounted  by 
a  crowned  eagle,  with  a  small  shield  upon  its  breast  bearing  the 
arms  of  Zollern;  the  date  beneath,  “lx  eine  feine  mark.” 

9.  G.  1769.  Ducat,  of  same.  Obv.  A  knight  dressed  in  armor, 
placing  a  heart  upon  an  altar  on  which  a  fire  is  burning,  “patri 
PATRKE  DICATISSIMUS.  ”  Rev.  “S.  P.  D.  D.  CHR.  FRID.  CAR.  ALEXANDRO. 
MARCH  BR.  PR.  DUCI.  BURG.  NOR.  SUP.  A.  1769.  TUT.  LEG.  TRANSLATA 
ord.  equ.  c.  w.  R.”  inscribed  in  ten  lines.  Value  $2.24. 

BRANDENBURG-ANSPACH-BAIREUTH. 

10.  S.  1769.  Thaler,  of  Alexander.  Obv.  Bust,  “Alexander 
d.  g.  march  brand  d.  b.  &  s.  b.  n.”  Rev.  An  eagle  in  flight,  carry¬ 
ing  a  band,  the  ends  of  which  are  united  in  a  bow-knot  beneath ;  to 
the  band  are  suspended  two  shields,  one  at  each  side ;  the  whole 
forming  a  circle  which  incloses  the  date  “mdcclxix,”  inscribed  in 
three  lines,  “felix  conjunctio.”  A  series  of  coins  of  this  type 
were  struck  in  1769,  to  commemorate  the  union  of  the  two  houses  of 
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Anspach  and  Culmbach  ( Baireuth ),  under  Alexander,  of  Anspach. 
Value  $1.00. 

11.  S.  1774.  Thaler,  of  Schwabacii — Alexander.  Obv.  Un- 
draped  bust,  ‘Alexander  d.  g.  march  brand.”  Rev.  Crowned 
shield,  surrounded  by  martial  emblems  and  supported  by  a  lion ; 
arms  of  Culmbach  and  Zollern  in  the  second  and  third  quarters, 
and  the  Bavarian  eagle  in  the  first  and  fourth,  “schwabacii,”  and 
the  date  beneath,  “zeiien  eine  eeine  mark.”  Value  $1.00. 

BAVARIA  PROPER  (Upper  and  Louver.) 

12.  G.  Ducat,  of  Lewis,  Prince  Regent.  (1314-1349.)  Obv. 
Three  shields  joined  together  and  forming  a  triangle  in  the  center, 
which  contains  a  star.  “  moneta  nova  aurea.  ba.”  Rev.  A  cross, 
with  its  limbs  extending  to  the  edge;  a  shield  in  the  center,  “lud- 
wig  p.  r.  (Prince  Regent)  dux  bavar.”  Value  $2.24. 

Lewis  III.  who  succeeded  in  the  Duchy  of  Bavaria  in  1294,  was 
elected  Emperor  of  Germany  in  1314,  and  continued  to  reign  in  that 
capacity  until  his  death  in  1349.  This  piece  was  consequently  struck 
under  the  regency. 

A  13.  G.  1500.  Ducat,  of  Albert  II.,  u  the  Wise.”  Obv.  The 
duke,  in  a  kneeling  posture,  praying  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  “maria 
ora  pro  mea.”  Rev.  Shield,  surmounted  by  the  date;  the  initial 
h.  at  one  side,  and  a.  at  the  other,  “alberti  auiium  bavarie  ducis.” 
Value  $2.24. 

B  13.  G.  1674.  Ducat,  of  Ferdinand  Mary.  Obv.  Bust,  “p(er- 
dinandus)  M(aria)  u.  b.  &  p.  s.  d.  c.  p.  r.  s.  r.  i.  ar.  &  el.  l.  l.”  Rev. 
Shield,  surmounted  by  the  Virgin  and  child,  “clypeus  omnibus  in- 
tesperantibus.  ”  Value  $2.24. 

14.  B.S.  1717.  Fifteen  kreutzers,  of  Maximilian  Emanuel.  Obv. 
Bust,  “max.  ema.  ii.  i.  b.  c.  d.”  Rev.  Shield,  encircled  with  the 
order  chain  of  the  golden  fleece,  and  supported  by  a  lion,  “land- 
munz,”  and  the  date  and  denomination  (15.)  Value  9  cts. 

15.  G.  1734.  Double  Ducat,  of  Charles  Albert.  Obv.  Bust, 
“c(arolus)  A(lbertus)  D(ei)  G(ratia)  u(triusque)  B(avariae)  a  r(ala- 
tinatus)  s(uperioris)  d(ux)  c(omes)  p(alatinus)  R(lieni)  s(acri)  r(o- 
mani)  i(mperii)  A(rchidopiferj  &  E(lector)  L(andgravius  L”(euchten- 
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bergae).  Rev.  Virgin  and  child;  the  former  holding  a  scepter  in 
her  left  hand,  and  supporting  a  shield,  which  is  encircled  by  the  order 
chain  of  St.  George,  “clypeus  omnibus  in-te-sperantibus,”  and 
the  date.  Value  $4. 48. 

1G.  G.  1747.  Ducat,  of  Maximilian  Joseph.  Obv.  Two  busts 
in  profile,  one  over  the  other,  “d,  g.  M(aximilian)  j(osepli)  u.  b.  &  p. 
s.  d.  c.  r.  r.  s.  r.  i.  a.  &  e.  l.  l.  &  M(aria)  A(nna)  R(egia)  p(rinceps) 
p(olonim)  &  s”(axoniae).  Rev.  A  landscape,  with  the  sun  rising  in 
the  background,  “designant  ambo.  serenum.”  Beneath  the  device 
is  inscribed  “bavar.  dupe,  connubio  felix  1747.”  Value  $2.24. 

17.  S.  1755.  Thaler,  of  Maximilian  Joseph.  Obv.  Bust,  be- 
decked  with  the  order  star  of  St.  George,  “d.  g.  max.  jos.  u.  b.  &  p. 
s.  d.  c.  p.  r.  s.  r.  i.  a.  &  e.  l.  l.”  Ilev.  Crowned  shield,  bearing  the 
Bavarian  arms,  draped  with  the  order  chains  and  badges  of  St.  George 
and  the  golden  jieece,  and  supported  by  two  lions ;  the  date  beneath ; 
no  legend.  Value  $1.00. 

18  and  19.  S.  17G8-71.  Thaler,  of  same.  Obv.  Bust,  bedecked 
with  the  order  star  of  St.  George  and  the  badge  of  the  golden  Jieece. 
Same  legend  as  preceding.  Rev.  Virgin  and  child ;  the  former  with 
her  foot  resting  upon  the  crescent ,  and  a  scepter  in  her  right  hand; 
the  latter  holding  the  imperial  globe  in  one  hand,  and  pointing  upward 
with  the  other,  surrounded  with  clouds  and  diverging  rays ;  the  date 
beneath,  “patrona  bavariae.”  Value  $1.00. 

20.  B.S.  1773.  Twenty  kreutzers,  of  same.  Obv.  Bust,  inclosed 
in  a  wreath  composed  of  two  laurel  branches,  crossed.  Same  legend 
as  preceding.  Rev.  A  pedestal,  surmounted  by  a  crowned  shield, 
draped  with  the  order  chains  and  badges  of  St.  George  and  the  gol¬ 
den  Jieece ;  branches  of  palm  and  laurel  at  the  sides,  “in  deo.  con¬ 
silium,”  and  the  date. 

21.  B.S.  1774.  Ten  kreutzers.  Same  type. 


TALATINATE  OF  THE  RHINE. 

22.  S.  16G0.  Florin,  of  Charles  Lewis.  Obv.  Bust,  in  armor, 
“carl.  lud.  d.  g.  c(omes)  p(alatinatus)  Rii(eni)  s.  r.  i.  archith 
(esaurius)  et  EL(ector)  BA(varise)  du”(x).  Rev.  The  arms  curiously 
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arranged  on  three  shields,  above  which  is  a  helmet,  surmounted  by  a 
lion  sejant,  “providebit  dominus.” 

23.  G.  1721.  Ducat,  of  Charles  Philip.  Obv.  The  count, 
dressed  in  armor,  and  mounted;  the  initials  “j.  G.  w.”  on  the  ground 
beneath  the  horse,  “car.  piiil.  d.  g.  c.  p.  r.  s.  r.  i.  arciiit  et  el.” 
Rev.  A  crowned  shield,  surrounded  by  an  order  chain,  to  which  is 
attached  four  other  crowned  shields,  thus  forming  a  cross,  with  “  (pj  ” 
also  crowned,  in  the  angles,  the  whole  surrounded  and  united  by  the 
order  chain  of  the  golden  fleece.  Value  $2.24. 

24.  G.  1773.  Carolin,  of  same.  Obv.  Undrapecl  bust,  “car. 
Philip  d.  g.  el  palatinus.”  Rev.  A  circular  shield,  with  C’s  re¬ 
versed,  interlaced,  and  surmounted  by  crowns,  placed  at  opposite 
sides ;  P’s  similarly  arranged  at  the  two  remaining  angles,  the  whole 
forming  a  cross,  “mone.  nova,  aurea.  palati.  Value  $4.73. 

25.  S.  1758.  Thaler,  of  Charles  Theodore.  Obv.  Bust,  “d.  g. 
car.  theod.  c.  p.  r.  s.  r.  i.  a.  t.  &  el.”  Rev.  Two  joined  shields, 
surmounted  by  the  electoral  crown,  and  draped  with  the  order  chain 
and  badge  of  St.  Hubert,  “ex  visceribus  rodinae  avildberg,  1758.” 
“fein  silber,”  in  italic  scrip  beneath.  Value  $1.11. 

26.  S.  1765.  Thaler,  of  same.  Obv.  Bust,  “car.  tiieodor.  d.  g. 

c.  p.  r.  s.  r.  i.  A.  t.  &  el.”  Rev.  Three  shields,  two  connected  by  a 

band,  and  the  third  hung  from  the  connection  by  a  ring,  the  whole 
surmounted  by  the  electoral  crown,  and  the  date ;  branches  of  palm 
and  laurel  at  the  sides.  “10  eine  feine  marck.”  Value  $1.00. 

27.  S.  1765.  Florin.  Same  type  as  preceding.  Value  50  cts. 

28.  S.  1766.  Thaler.  Obverse  same  as  No.  26.  Rev.  A  shield, 

surmounted  by  the  electoral  crown  and  the  date;  a  crowned  lion  at 
one  side  and  a  stalk  of  maize  at  the  other,  “x  eine  feine  mark.” 
Value  $1.00. 

29.  B.S.  1767.  Ten  kreutzers.  Obverse  same  as  No.  26.  Rev. 
Crowned  shield,  between  two  branches  of  laurel,  crossed,  “ad  nor- 
mam  convention;”  the  date  and  denomination  beneath.  Value 
7.5  cts. 

30.  S.  1774.  Thaler.  Obverse  same  as  No.  26.  Rev.  Highly 
ornamented  shield,  between  branches  of  palm  and  olive,  surmounted 
by  the  crown  and  date.  “10  eine  feine  marck.”  Value  $1.00. 
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BAYARIA  {After  the  Union.) 

31.  S.  1 7 Y8.  Thaler,  of  Charles  Theodore.  Obv.  Bust,  orna¬ 
mented  with  the  order  bands  and  badges  of  St.  George  and  the  golden 
fleece,  “car.  th.  d.  g.  c.  p.  r.  u.  b.  d.  s.  r.  i.  a.  &  el.  d.  j.  c.  &  m.” 
Reverse  same  as  No.  18.  Value  $1.00. 

32.  S.  1192.  Thaler,  of  same.  Obv.  Undraped  bust,  “car.  tiieod. 

D.  G.  C.  P.  R.  U.  B.  D.  S.  R.  I.  A(l*clli)  D(apifei’)  &  EL.  PROV.  &  VICAR.” 
P^ev.  Double-headed  eagle,  bearing  an  oval  shield  upon  its  breast, 
surmounted  by  the  electoral  crown,  and  draped  with  the  order  chain 
and  badge  of  the  golden  fleece;  the  imperial  globe  occupies  one 
field,  and  the  arms  of  the  Palatinate  and  Bavaria  the  other  two.  “in 
part  rheni.  suev.  et  jur.  francon.”  and  the  date.  Value  $1.00. 

33.  S.  1199.  Thaler.  Same  as  No.  31. 

BAVARIA  {Kingdom.) 

34.  S.  1801.  Thaler,  of  Maximilian  Joseph.  Obv.  Bust,  in 
uniform.  “Maximilian  Joseph,  konig  von  baiern.”  Rev.  Shield, 
surmounted  by  the  royal  crown,  and  supported  by  two  lions ;  a  shield 
of  pretence,  bearing  a  sword  and  scepter  in  saltiere,  surmounted  by 
a  crown,  the  date  beneath,  “fur  gott  und  vaterland.”  “zehen 
eine  feine  mark.”  on  the  edge.  Value  $1.00. 

35.  S.  1809.  Thaler,  of  same.  Obv.  Undraped  bust,  “maximi- 
lianus  josephus  bavariae  rex.”  Rev.  A  sword  and  scepter  in 
saltiere ,  surmounted  by  a  crown,  the  date  beneath,  “pro  deo  et 
populo.”  “baierischer  krontiialer.”  on  the  edge.  Value  $1.00. 

36.  S.  1818.  Thaler.  Obv.  Bust,  laureated.  Same  legend  as 
preceding.  Rev.  A  scpiare  block  resting  upon  a  tiled  floor,  and 
bearing  the  inscription  “ciiarta  magna  bavariae;”  beneath  is  the 
date  “xxvi  maii  mdcccxviii.”  “magnus  ab.  integro  sasclorum 
nascitur  ordo.”  “ zehen  eine  feine  mark.”  in  raised  letters  on 
the  edge.  (Struck  to  commemorate  the  “Constitutional  Act,”  passed 
in  May,  1818 — an  instrument  of  great  length,  which  made  material 
changes,  both  in  the  form  of  government  and  the  laws.)  Value  $1.00. 

37.  B.S.  1819.  Six  kreutzers,  of  same.  Obv.  Undraped  bust, 
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“  max  josepii  konig  von  baiern.”  Rev.  Crowned  shield,  between 
branches  of  laurel  and  palm,  crossed;  “6”  at  one  side,  and  “k.”  (six 
kreutzers)  at  the  other,  and  the  date  beneath,  “land-munz.” 

38.  B.S.  1819.  Three  kreutzers.  Same  type. 

39.  S.  1822.  Thaler.  Same  as  No.  34.  Value  $1.00. 

40.  S.  1825.  Thaler.  Same  as  No.  35.  Value  $1.00. 

41.  S.  1826.  Thaler,  of  Ludwig  I.  Obv.  Head,  “ludwig  koenig 

von  bayern.”  Rev.  The  royal  crown,  inclosed  in  a  wreath  composed 
of  an  oak  and  laurel  branch,  crossed,  “gereciit  und  beharrlicii.” 
and  the  date.  “  bayerisciier  kronthaler.”  on  the  edge.  Value  $1.12. 

42.  S.  1821.  Thaler.  Obv.  Bust,  “  ludwig  i  kcenig  von  bayern.” 

. “  zehn  eine  feine  mark.”  Rev.  Star  of  the  order  of  Theresa , 

inclosed  in  a  wreath,  composed  of  two  branches  of  white  lily ,  crossed. 
"die  kcenigin  von  bayern  stiftet  den  theresien  orden.”  and  the 
date.  Edge  grained.  Value  $1.12. 

43.  S.  1828.  Thaler.  Same  as  No.  41. 

44.  'S.  1833.  Thaler.  Obverse  same  as  No.  42.  Rev.  The  god- 
dess  of  Commerce  leaning  against  a  pedestal,  and  holding  a  caduceus 
in  her  right,  and  a  cornucopia  in  her  left  hand ;  an  anchor  at  one 
side  and  the  prow  of  a  galley  at  the  other;  the  date  beneath,  “zoll- 
VEREIN  MIT  PREUSSEN  SACHSEN.  HESSEN.  U.  TIIURINGEN.”  (Bavaria 
joined  the  Zollverein,  or  Customs  League,  in  this  year.)  Value  $1.02. 

45.  S.  1834.  Thaler.  Obverse  same  as  No.  42.  Rev.  “  land- 
tag  1834.”  inclosed  in  a  heavy  wreath  of  oak,  intwined  with  a  band. 
“  ehre  dem  ehre  gebuhrt.  ”  Finely  engraved. 

46.  S.  1835.  Thaler.  Obverse  same  as  No.  42.  Rev.  A  cadu¬ 
ceus,  between  two  branches  of  laurel,  crossed,  “beytritt  von  baden 
zum  teutschen  zollverein.”  and  the  date. 

47.  S.  1835.  Thaler.  Obverse  same  as  No.  42.  Rev.  A  monu¬ 
ment.  “  DENKM  DER  TRENNUNG  DER  K(EN  THERESE  VON  IHREN  SOIINE 
DEM  K(EN.  OTTO.  ERRICHTET  BEI  AIBLING  BAYERISCIIEN  FRAUEN.”  in 

scribed  in  two  concentric  lines ;  the  date  beneath. 

48.  S.  1836.  Thaler.  Obverse  same  as  No.  42.  Rev.  A  church. 

“BAYERN  ERRICHTETEN  DIE  H.  OTTOKOPELLE  ZU  KIEFERSFELDEN.  ZUM 
ANDENKEN  AN  KEEN  OTTO’S  AB  SC  HIED  V.  SEINEM  VATERLANDE.”  in¬ 
scribed  in  two  concentric  lines,  with  the  date  beneath. 

17 
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49.  S.  1838.  Three  gulden.  Obv.  Undraped  bust,  “ludwig  i 

KCENIG  YON  BAYERN.”  Rev.  “  DIE  EINTIIEILUNG  D.  KONIGREICIIS  AUF 
gesciiiciitl  grundlage  zuruckgefuiirt.  1858.”  inscribed  in  seven 
parallel  lines,  and  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  eight  small  wreaths, 
united  by  bands,  and  containing  the  names  of  the  different  provinces 
of  Bavaria,  "drey  einiialb.  gulden**vii  e.  f.  m.”  on  the  edge. 
Yalue  $1.18. 

50.  B.S.  1838.  One  half  gulden.  Obverse  same  as  preceding. 
Rev.  “  1-2  gulden.  1838.”  inclosed  in  a  wreath  of  oak.  Value 
20  cts. 

51.  B.S.  1839.  Three  kreutzers.  Obv.  Crowned  shield,  arms  of 
Bavaria  on  a  shield  of  pretence,  “kcenigr.  bayern.”  Rev.  “3 
kreuzer.  1839.”  inclosed  in  a  wreath  of  oak.  Yalue  2  cts. 

52.  B.S.  1839.  One  kreutzer.  Same  type  as  preceding. 

53.  B.S.  1833.  One  kreutzer,  (2  pieces.)  Obverse  same  as  No. 
47.  Rev.  Crowned  shield,  like  No.  34,  between  branches  of  palm 
and  laurel,  crossed.  “  land-munz.”  and  the  denomination  and  date. 

54.  C.  1839.  One  pfenning,  (2  pieces .)  Obv.  Crowned  shield, 
like  No.  51,  between  two  branches  of  oak,  crossed.  Rev.  “  1  pfening. 
1839.” 

55.  C.  1839.  One  heller.  Same  type  as  preceding. 

56.  S.  1841.  One  gulden.  Same  type  as  No.  50.  Yalue  40  cts. 

57.  S.  1847.  Two  gulden.  Obverse  same  as  No.  49.  Rev. 
Crowned  shield,  supported  by  two  lions  ;  arms  of  Bavaria  on  a  shield 
of  pretence.  “  zwey  gulden.”  and  the  date.  Yalue  79  cts. 

58.  S.  1854.  Two  thalers,  of  Maximilian  II.  Obv.  Undraped 
bust,  “ Maximilian  ii  kcenig  Y  bayern.”  Rev.  Same  device  as 

preceding,  with  “3  1-2  gulden,  vii  eine  f.  mark . 2  thaler.” 

above,  and  “vereins  munze,  1854.”  beneath,  “convention  yom 
30  july,  1838.”  on  the  edge. 

59.  S.  1853.  Two  gulden.  Same  type  as  preceding. 

BADEN. 

Baden  first  came  under  the  house  of  Zahringen  in  1052,  by  the 
accession  of  Herman,  third  son  of  Bertiiold,  (the  founder  of  the 
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house  of  Zahringen ,)  who  acquired  the  ducal  crown  by  marriage, 
and  his  son,  Herman  IT.,  who  succeeded  him  in  1013,  and  reigned 
until  1130,  assumed  the  title  of  margrave,  but  not,  however,  until  the 
last  year  of  his  reign.  Subsequent  to  this  period  Baden  experienced 
various  changes,  but  the  first  permanent  division  took  place  iu  1515, 
when  the  Margrave,  Christopher  I.,  who  succeeded  to  the  throne 
in  1415,  abdicated,  having  first  divided  his  dominions  among  his 
three  sons,  Bernhard,  Philip,  *md  Ernest,  and  died,  in  a  state  of 
insanity,  in  1521.  But  Philip  dying  soon  after,  his  two  surviving 
brothers  divided  the  whole  between  themselves,  Bernhard  taking 
Baden-Baden ,  and  Ernest  Baden-Dourlach.  In  this  divided  state 
it  remained  until  the  death  of  Augustus  George,  of  Baden-Baden, 
in  1111,  without  issue,  when  his  possessions  passed  over  to  Charles 
Frederick,  of  Baden-Dourlach,  by  virtue  of  a  treaty  of  mutual  suc¬ 
cession  which  existed  between  them.  Baden  was  advanced  to  the 
rank  of  an  electorate  in  1803,  and  upon  the  formation  of  the  present 
Germanic  Confederation  in  1806,  the  elector  received  the  title  of 
Grand  Duke  ( Grosherzog .)  Baden  has  also  been  much  increased 
in  extent  by  several  territorial  additions  since  the  treaty  of  Lune- 
ville  in  1801.  From  1813  to  1816  Baden  was  in  a  very  unsettled 
condition,  as  will  be  readily  seen  by  a  reference  to  the  coins  of  that 
period.  They  bear  neither  the  name,  bust,  nor  title  of  any  sovereign, 
but  merely  the  legend,  “  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden f  and  the  arms; 
and  again  in  1819  coins  of  the  same  description  appear.  The  latter, 
however,  was  probably  caused  by  a  short  interregnum,  occurring 
between  the  death  of  Charles  Louis  Frederick  and  the  accession 
of  his  uncle  Louis. 

60.  C.  1121.  Twelve  heller.  Obv.  An  eagle  and  the  date.  Rev. 
“xii  heller  reiciis  stadt.  achem,”  inscribed  in  five  parallel  lines. 
No  device. 

61.  S.  1166.  Thaler,  of  Charles  Frederick.  Obv.  Bust,  in 
armor,  “carolus  frid.  d.  g.  marchio  bad.  et.  h.”  Rev.  Crowned 
shield,  with  a  griffin  at  each  side,  and  an  order  star  beneath ;  above 
is  “adnormam  conventions,”  and  beneath  the  date  and  “x  eine  f. 
marck.”  Value  $1.00. 

62.  B.S.  1113.  Twenty  kreutzers.  Obv.  Bust,  “carolus  frid.  d. 
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G.  marciiio  bad.  &  ii.”  Rev.  Crowned  shield,  between  branches  of 
palm  and  laurel,  “lx  eine  eeine  marck,  1773.”  Yalue  12  cts. 

G3.  S.  1778.  Thaler.  Obv.  Head,  same  legend  as  preceding. 
Rev.  Oval  shield,  surmounted  by  a  crown,  and  the  date  between 
branches  of  palm  and  olive,  crossed,  “x  eine  feine  marck,”  beneath. 
Value  $1.00. 

64.  S.  1813.  Thaler,  of  the  Interregnum.  Obv.  Shield,  bearing 
the  arms  of  Baden,  displayed  upon  a  mantle  of  ermine;  the  latter 
being  suspended  from  a  crown.  “  grosherzogtiium  baden,”  and  the 
date.  Rev.  “i  kronen  thaler,”  inclosed  in  a  wreath,  composed  of 
two  laurel  branches,  crossed.  Yalue  $1.12. 

65.  S.  1816.  Thaler.  Same  type  as  preceding,  with  the  obverse 
somewhat  improved  in  appearance,  the  mantle  being  draped  in  a 
much  more  graceful  manner.  Yalue  $1.12. 

66.  S.  1819.  Thaler,  of  the  Second  Interregnum.  Same  type  as 
preceding.  This  piece  is  four  grains  higher  in  weight  than  the  one 
preceding  it.  The  coins  of  both  epochs,  however,  were  doubtless  of 
the  same  standards  and  value,  the  difference  in  this  case  being  easily 
accounted  for. 

67.  G.  1819.  Ten  gulden,  of  Louis.  Obv.  Head,  “  ludwig  gros- 
iierzog  yon  baden.”  Rev.  Crowned  shield,  between  branches  of 
laurel,  crossed,  bearing  the  arms  of  Baden;  the  denomination;  “10” 
at  one  side,  and  “G.”  at  the  other;  the  date  beneath.  Yalue  $4.09. 

68  and  69.  S.  1819.  Thaler.  Obverse  same  as  preceding,  with  the 
date.  Rev.  Same  device  as  No.  65,  with  “kronen  thaler.”  be¬ 
neath.  Yalue  $1.12. 

70.  S.  1825.  Two  gulden.  Same  as  No.  67,  with  “wem  trau 
sciiau.”  on  the  edge.  Yalue  83  cts. 

71.  G.  1826.  Five  gulden.  Same  as  No.  67.  Yalue  $2.05. 

72.  B.S.  1830.  Ten  kreutzers.  Obverse  same  as  No.  67.  Rev. 
“  zehn  kreuzer  1830,”  inscribed  in  three  lines  between  branches  of 
laurel.  Yalue  5.6  cts. 

73.  B.S.  1830.  Three  kreutzers.  Same  type  as  preceding. 

74.  S.  1831.  Thaler,  of  Leopold.  Obv.  Undraped  bust,  “Leo¬ 
pold  grosherzcg  yon  baden.”  Rev.  Crowned  shield,  bearing  the 
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arms  of  Baden,  and  supported  by  two  griffins,  “kronen  thaler.” 
and  the  date.  Value  $1.09. 

75.  S.  1834.  Same. 

76.  B.S.  1834.  Six  kreutzers.  Obverse  same  as  preceding.  Rev. 
“6  kreuzer  1834,”  between  branches  of  laurel,  crossed. 

77.  C.  1835.  One  kreutzer.  Same  type  as  preceding. 

78  and  79.  S.  1839.  One  gulden.  Obverse  same  as  No.  74.  Rev 
“1  gulden,  1839,”  inclosed  in  a  wreath  composed  of  two  oak 
branches,  crossed.  Value  41  cts. 

MECKLENBURG. 

Mecklenburg  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  States  of  Germany.  Its 
first  inhabitants  were  the  Vandals,  who  abandoned  the  country  and 
migrated  southward  about  the  fifth  century  of  the  present  era,  and 
the  duchy  passed  into  the  possession  of  the  Obotriti  and  other 
Sclavonic  nations.  The  ancestor  of  the  present  ducal  family  was 
Niclot  or  Nicholas ,  who  was  killed  in  1159,  in  a  battle  against  Henry 
the  Lion ,  Duke  of  Brunswick  and  Luneburg,  who  seized  his  pos¬ 
sessions.  But  in  1164,  Pribislas,*  son  of  Nicholas,  took  advantage 
of  the  absence  of  Henry,  who  accompanied  the  Emperor  Frederick 
Barbarossa  on  his  first  expedition  to  Italy,  to  recover  his  dominions ; 
but  Henry  returned  and  defeated  Pribislas  in  a  battle  fought  near 
Demmin,  in  1167.  The  latter,  however,  afterward  embraced  Chris¬ 
tianity  and  was  restored,  and  continued  to  reign  until  his  death  in 


*  The  Encyclopedia  Britannica  states,  on  page  420,  vol.  xiv.,  (hat  “  the  ances¬ 
tor  of  the  present  ducal  family  of  Mecklenburg  was  Pribislav,  who  was  made  a  prince 
of  the  Empire  by  Charles  IV.  in  1340.”  Upon  reference  to  other  autnorities,  it 
appears,  in  the  first  place,  that  Charles  did  not  accede  to  the  imperial  crown 
until  the  death  of  Louis  V.  in  1347.  And  secondly,  in  the  whole  history  of  the 
house  of  Mecklenburg  since  the  death  of  Nicholas,  no  person  is  found  bearing 
the  name  of  “Pribislav and  the  only  name  which  approaches  it  in  the  most 
remote  degree  is  that  of  Pribislas  (above  mentioned),  who  was  doubtless  the 
person  indicated.  Thus,  in  the  first  instance  making  a  discrepancy  of  at  least 
seven  years  in  the  time;  and  in  the  latter  of  nearly  two  centuries.  (This  work 
has  been  found  to  want  accuracy  in  its  historical  statements.) 
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1178.  Mecklenburg  is  at  present  divided  into  the  two  divisions  of 
Schwerin  and  Strelitz.  This  division,  as  it  now  exists,  took  place 
upon  the  accession  of  Frederick  William  in  1692,  to  the  Schwerin 
branch,  who,  finding  a  competitor  in  Adolphus  Frederick  I.,  Duke 
of  Strelitz ,  a  convention  was  entered  into  under  the  mediation  of 
the  imperial  commissaries,  and  the  present  arrangement  effected. 
Each  branch  has  a  distinct  coinage,  although  it  would  appear  that, 
further  than  the  administration  of  the  government,  there  is  very  lit¬ 
tle  distinction  between  the  two.  The  legislative  bodies  of  each  are 
annually  convened  together,  and  pass  common  laws  and  impose  com¬ 
mon  taxes  for  the  whole  of  Mecklenburg.  During  the  reign  of  Fred¬ 
erick  Francis,  the  duchy  was  conquered  by  Napoleon.  But,  upon 
the  downfall  of  the  latter,  it  was  again  restored,  and  in  1815,  was 
advanced  to  the  rank  of  a  grand-ducliy.  It  appears  to  have  had  no 
part  in  the  conventions  of  1753  and  1838,  for  the  equalization  of 
silver  coins ;  but  the  grand-dukes  continue  to  coin  money  at  the  old 
Leipsic  rate.  No  coins  of  Strelitz  have  yet  appeared  at  this  mint. 

85.  B.S.  17G4.  One  schilling,  of  Frederick.  Obv.  His  initial  let¬ 
ter,  surmounted  by  a  crown.  Rev.  “1  schilling  courant.  meck- 
LENB  :  SCHWERIN  :  MUNZE.  1764.” 

86.  B.S.  1790.  Same,  of  Frederick  Francis.  Same  type  as 
preceding. 

87.  S.  1808.  Florin,  of  Frederick  Francis.  Obv.  A  shield, 
surmounted  by  a  crown,  “fried,  franz.  y.  g.  g.  iierzog  zu  meck- 
lenb.  schwerin.”  Rev.  The  fraction  “2-3”  occupying  the  field. 
“18  stuck  eine  mark  fein.”  and  the  date.  Value  56  cts. 

88.  B.S.  1827.  Eight  schillinge,  of  same.  Obv.  The  initials 
“f.  f.”  interlaced  and  surmounted  by  a  crown,  “v.  G.  g.  gr.  iiz.  y. 
m.  s.”  Rev.  “8  schillinge  meciil.  schw.  land  munz,  1827.”  in¬ 
scribed  in  parallel  lines.  No  device.  Value  12.6  cts. 

89.  S.  1828.  Florin,  of  same.  Obv.  Head,  “friedr  franz.  v. 
g.  g.  gr.  iierzog  v.  Mecklenburg  schw.”  Rev.  Shield,  surmounted 
by  a  helmet,  and  displayed  upon  a  mantle  of  ermine,  which  is  sus¬ 
pended  from  a  crown;  the  fraction  “2-3”  beneath.  “18  stuck  eine 
mark  fein,  1828.”  Value  56  cts. 

90  and  91.  B.S.  1830.  Four  schillinge. 


Obv.  Head,  “friedr. 
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FRANZ.  V.  G.  G.  GROSSHERZOG.  Y.  MECKLENBURG  SCIIW.”  Rev.  “4 
schillinge.  1 830 ’’  in  the  field;  above  is  “12  einen  thaler.”  be¬ 
neath  “landes — munze.”  Value  12  cts. 

92.  G.  1831.  Ten  thalers,  of  same.  Obverse  same  as  preceding. 
Rev.  Crowned  shield,  supported  by  a  griffin  and  stag,  upon  a  mantle 
of  ermine ,  draped  from  a  crown;  above  is  the  denomination  “zehn 
thaler,”  and  beneath,  the  date  “1831.”  Value  $7.89. 

93.  G.  1839.  Ten  thalers,  of  Paul  Frederick.  Obv.  Head,  “paul 
friedr.  grossherzog  y.  Mecklenburg  schwerin.”  Reverse  same 
as  preceding.  Value  $7.89. 

94.  B.S.  1839.  One  schilling.  Obv.  The  initials  “p.  f.”  interlaced 
and  surmounted  by  a  crown,  “v.  g.  g.  gr.  herzog  v.  Mecklenburg, 
sch.”  Rev.  “1  schilling.  1839.”  occupying  the  field;  above  is 
“48  einen  thaler,”  and  beneath,  “landes  munze.” 

95.  S.  1840.  Florin,  of  same.  Obv.  Undraped  bust.  Same  legend 
as  No.  93.  Rev.  Crowned  shield,  partially  inclosed  by  a  laurel 
wreath,  “xviii  stuck  eine  mark  fein  silber.”  and  the  date.  Value 
56  cts. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Under  this  head  is  comprised  a  number  of  coins  belonging  to 
various  States,  together  with  a  number  of  medallic  ducats,  etc.,  which 
it  is  impossible  to  class  under  any  particular  division,  as  they  were 
struck  as  a  kind  of  medallic  money  to  commemorate  events  of  a 
general  character ;  thus  rendering  the  place  of  coinage,  if  it  were  a 
matter  of  importance,  still  one  of  great  uncertainty. 

WALDECK. 

97.  G.  1761.  Quarter  ducat,  of  Charles.  Obv.  Head,  “carol, 
d.  G.  pr.  wald.”  Rev.  Crowned  shield  bearing  a  star,  “ardua  ad. 
gloriam  via.”  and  the  date.  Value  56  cts. 

98.  S.  1810.  Thaler,  of  Frederick.  Obv.  Crowned  shield,  bear¬ 
ing  the  arms  of  Waldech  and  Pyrmont ,  (the  former  being  a  star 
borne  on  a  field  or,  and  the  latter  a  shin-bone  in  fess,  surmounted 
of  another  in  pale  on  a  field  argent,)  inclosed  between  two  branches 
of  laurel,  crossed,  “fridericus  pr.  waldecciae  com.  pyr.”  Rev. 
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“x  eine  feine  mark.  1810. - t.  w.”  inclosed  in  a  beaded  circle. 

“virtute  yiam  dimetiar.”  Legal  value  $1.01. 

09.  S.  1824.  Thaler,  of  George  Henry.  Obv.  “ein  kronen 
thaler.  1824,”  inscribed  in  four  lines  between  two  branches  of  palm, 
crossed,  surmounted  by  a  crown,  “georg  iienr.  furst  z.  waldeck 
u  pyrmont.”  Rev.  A  palm-tree  with  its  top  depressed  by  a  weight; 
a  shield  bearing  the  arms  of  Waldeck  and  Pyrmont  suspended  against 
its  trunk,  “palma  lue.  pondere  crescit.”  Legal  value  $1.01. 

SCHWARZBURG-RUDOLSTADT. 

100.  S.  1812.  Thaler,  of  Frederick  Gunther.  Obv.  Undraped 

bust,  “  FRIEDRICH  GUNTHER  FURST  ZU  SCHWARZBURG  RUDOLSTADT.  ” 

Rev.  “ein  species  thaler,  1812,”  inclosed  in  a  wreath  composed  of 
two  oak  branches,  crossed,  “x  eine  feine  mark  conventions 
munze.  Legal  value  $1.01. 

101.  S.  1841.  Two -thaler  piece,  of  same.  Obv.  Undraped  bust, 
“friedr.  guntiier  furst  zu  sciiwarzburg.”  Rev.  Shield,  sur- 
mounted  by  six  helmets,  and  supported  by  a  wild  man  and  a  female, 
each  holding  a  lance,  “vereins  munze”  and  the  date  beneath.  “2 

THALER  VII  EINE  F.  MARK.  3j  GULDEN.”  “GOTT  MIT  UNS”  Oil  the 

edge.  Legal  value  $1.44.4. 

ANHALT. 

(Anhalt  is  composed  of  the  three  contiguous  duchies  of  Anhalt- 
Bernburg,  Anhalt- Dessau,  and  Anhalt- Kothen.) 

102.  S.  1834.  Thaler,  of  Alexander  Charles.  Obv.  Shield, 
suspended  upon  a  mantle  of  ermine,  draped  from  a  crown.  “Alex¬ 
ander  CARL.  HERZOG  ZU  ANHALT.”  Rev.  “  LEGEN  DES  ANHALT  BERG- 
baues.  1834.”  inscribed  in  four  parallel  lines,  “ein  thaler  xiv  eine 
feine  mark;”  beneath  are  two  hammers,  or  sledges,  crossed,  “gott 
mit  uns,”  on  the  edge.  Legal  value  $1.01. 

BERNBURG. 

103.  C.  1194.  One  pfenning.  Obv.  A  hear,  with  a  collar  upon 
its  neck,  on  a  wall,  with  an  arched  doorway  beneath.  Rev.  “1  pfen- 
ing  1794.” 

104  and  105.  B.S.  1827-31.  One-twenty-fourth  thaler.  Obverse 
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similar  to  preceding,  the  doorway  fitted  with  a  closely  barred  door, 
and  a  crown  upon  the  head  of  the  bear.  Rev.  “24  einen  thaler, 
1827,”  occupying  the  field,  “n(erzogthum)  anh.  bern.  land  munze.” 

OLDENBURG. 

106.  B.  S.  1816.  One-third  thaler.  Obv.  Pointed  shield,  draped 
as  in  No.  102.  Rev.  “8  einen  thaler.  1816,”  inscribed  in  the  field; 
above  is  “oldenb.  couR(ant)  munze.” 

107.  B.S.  1816.  Twelve  groschen.  Obv.  Crowned  shield,  draped 
with  laurel.  Rev.  “12  grote.  old.  cour.  munze  1816.” 

REUSS. 

108.  S.  1812.  Thaler,  of  Henry,  Duke  of  Reuss.  Obv.  Shield, 
draped  as  in  No.  102.  “heinrich  d.  li  jung.  linie  furst  reuss  von 
ebersdorf.”  Rev.  “ein  species  thaler  1812  — ♦- —  l.  ”  occupying 
the  field,  “x  eine  feine  mark  conventions  munze.”  Legal  value 
$1.01. 

HOHENLOHE. 

109.  S.  1770.  Thaler,  of  Louis  Frederick  Charles.  Obv.  Bust, 
in  armor,  bedecked  with  the  order-band  and  star  of  the  order  of  the 
Polish  Eagle,  “lud.  frid.  carol,  d.  g.  princ.  ab.  iiohenl.  coM(es) 
de  gleich  d(ux)  in.  langenb.  &  CRANiCHFELD. ”  Rev.  Shield,  bear¬ 
ing  two  lions  current,  bedecked  with  the  order-band  and  star  as 
above,  and  draped  as  in  No.  102.  “x  eine  feine  marck,”  and  the 
date.  Legal  value  $1.01. 


HOIIENZOLLERN-HECIIINGEN. 

110.  S.  1839.  One  gulden,  of.  Frederick  William  Charles. 
Obv.  Head,  “friedrich  w.  c.  furst  zu  hoiienz.  iiech.”  Rev.  “1 
gulden  1839,”  inclosed  in  a  wreath  composed  of  two  oak  branches, 
crossed.  Value  41  cts. 

HOHENZOLLERN-SIGMARINGEN. 

111.  S.  1839.  One  gulden,  of  Charles.  Obv.  Head,  “carl, 
furst  zu  hohenzollern  sigm aringen. ”  Reverse  same  as  preceding. 
Value  41  cts. 
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Both  of  these  States  have  become  extinct,  having  been  purchased 
by  the  King  of  Prussia. 

LIPPE. 

112.  B.S.  1770.  One-sixth  thaler,  of  Simon  Augustus.  Obv. 
Head,  “sim.  aug.  cour.  &  n.  d.  lipp.  s.  d.  y.  &  a.”  Rev.  “vi  einen 
thaler”  in  the  field,  “ad  normam  conventionis,  1770.”  Yalue 
12  cts. 

LORRAIN. 

113.  S.  — .  Crown,  of  Charles  V.,  Duke  of  Lorrain.  Obv. 
Full-length  figure,  crowned ;  a  scepter  in  one  hand,  and  the  imperial 
globe  in  the  other,  “carolus  quint  rom.  imperator.”  Rev.  Double- 
headed  eagle,  with  a  small  shield  (bearing  an  eagle)  upon  its  breast. 
“moneta  civit  imper.  bisuntinal”  This  is  one  of  the  most  decep¬ 
tive  pieces  in  the  collection.  It  would  be  supposed  at  first  glance 
to  be  a  coin  of  the  Emperor  Charles  Y. ;  whereas  Charles  Y.  of 
Lorrain  wras  an  entirely  different  person. 

MEDALLIC  DUCATS,  Etc. 

121.  G.  1659.  Ducat,  of  George  Louis  and  Christian.  Obv. 
Three  busts  in  armor,  at  full-face.  “d.  g.  georgius  ludovic.  &  ciiris- 
TIA  ERAT.”  Rev.  “ DUCES  SILESIA  LIGNBREG.  &  WOLAU.  1659.”  Shield, 
surmounted  bv  three  helmets. 

122.  G.  1779.  Half  ducat.  Obv.  Shield,  bearing  a  donkey,  “reg. 
d.  maximiliano  CA3SARE  p.  f.  aug.”  Rev.  A  full-length  image  of  the 
body  of  St.  Alban ,  carrying  his  own  head  in  his  hands,  the  head  hav¬ 
ing  been  severed  from  the  body,  “sanctus  albanus  martyr,”  be¬ 
neath;  to  the  left  is  “mog,”  and  to  the  right  “  1779.” 

123.  G.  — .  Ducat.  Obv.  St,  George  slaying  the  dragon,  “s. 
georgius  equitum  patronus.  Ilev.  A  ship  blown  by  the  winds. 

“IN  TEMPESTATE  SECURITAS.” 

124.  G.  — .  Ducat,  of  the  secret  order  of  rosicrucians.  Obv. 
A  cross,  with  a  rose-bush  in  bloom,  growing  around  it.  “das  creuz. 
ZUM  BESTEN  WENDE.”  Rev.  “GOTT  SEGNE  DIS  GEBiENDE.” 

125.  G.  — .  Ducat.  Obv.  Profile  bust  of  Christ,  “in  einem 
stehet  unsere  seligkeit.”  Rev.  Implements  of  crucifixion,  “solch 

UNSEltE  SELIGKEIT  E11W1RBT  JESUS.” 
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126.  Gr.  — .  Ducat.  Baptismal  token.  Obv.  A  group  performing 
the  baptismal  ceremony.  ‘Aver,  glaubl.  und  gezarifikwird  der 
wire  felig  werden.”  Rev.  A  prayer  in  German  verse. 

127.  G.  — .  Ducat.  Obv.  The  Baptism  of  John.  No  legend. 
Rev.  “  dis  wasser  bad.  gibt  heil  und  gnab,”  inscribed  in  four  lines. 

128.  Gr.  1617.  Lutheran  Centennial  ducat — -just  one  hundred  years 
after  the  beginning  of  the  Reformation.  Obv.  Bust,  in  a  mantle  of 
ermine,  carrying  a  sword ;  the  lower  portion  being  concealed  behind 
a  shield  bearing  the  arms  of  the  house  of  Wettin  and  of  Saxony. 
“frid”  at  one  side  of  the  head,  and  “iii”  at  the  other,  “secutum 
lutheranum,”  and  the  date  “1517”  beneath.  Rev.  Bust,  as  above, 
with  a  shield,  bearing  the  arms  of  the  four  houses  of  Saxony,  quar¬ 
tered,  and  the  arms  of  Wettin  on  a  shield  of  pretence,  “joii”  at  one 
side  of  the  head,  and  “geor”  at  the  other,  “verbumdni  manet  in 
sternum, ”  and  the  date  “  1617  ”  beneath.  Coined  by  John  George  I., 
Duke  of  Saxony. 

129.  G.  — .  Ducat.  Obv.  A  vessel  containing  fire  and  a  heart. 
“betiie  und.”  Rev.  “arbeite  gott  wires  woiil  maciien.”  (Bees 
and  industry  perform  God’s  work.)  A  beehive  and  bees.  This  piece 
was  probably  struck  for  distribution  among  the  pupils  of  the  royal 
schools,  as  an  incentive  to  assiduity  in  their  studies. 

130.  G.  — .  Half  ducat.  Obv.  Sword  and  crosier,  in  saltiere, 
through  a  crowned  shield,  “herb  :  sola.”  Rev.  An  upright  sword, 
draped  with  a  sash,  and  a  cord  and  tassels,  “defendit  non  laedit.” 

131.  Gr.  — .  Quarter  ducat.  Obv.  Crowned  shield.  “  omnibus  vir- 
TUTIS  LAUDANTUR.”  Rev.  “SOLA  CONSTANTIA  CORONATUR.” 

Section  IV.—  HANSE-TOWNS :  BREMEN. 

The  only  characteristic  for  which  the  coins  of  the  City  of  Bremen 
are  remarkable  is  their  extreme  baseness,  as  compared  with  the  coins 
of  other  governments,  in  the  smaller  denominations.  In  fact,  the 
coins  of  Bremen,  for  this  reason,  are  not  current  outside  of  the  city 
limits;  a  fact  which  explains  their  character  without  further  com¬ 
ment,  as  it  is  notorious  that  the  small  coins  of  all  the  German  States 
are  very  base,  being  seldom  as  high  as  550  thousandths  fine.  How- 
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ever,  in  the  coins  of  the  larger  denominations,  although  the  average 
fineness  is  somewhat  below  the  German  standard,  they  compare  very 
favorably  with  other  German  coins,  some  of  the  pieces  being  coined 
at  a  remarkably  high  standard,  as  will  be  found  to  be  the  case  in  the 
piece  36  grote,  of  the  new  issue  of  1840,  which  was  coined  at  15  loths 
14  grains ,  or  986  thousandths  fine;  but  at  the  same  time  the  one- 
groten  piece,  of  the  same  series,  was  only  281  thousandths  fine,  that 
is  to  say,  there  was  only  281  parts  of  pure  silver  to  719  parts  of 
base  metal.  And  as  the  principal  coinage  of  money  in  Bremen  con¬ 
sists  of  the  smaller  denominations,  it  is  easv  to  conceive  how  the 
city  can  soon  be  flooded  with  a  coinage  which  is  not  current,  at  any 
price,  outside  of  its  own  gates ;  consequently  the  luckless  traveler 
who,  in  passing  through  Bremen,  is  compelled  to  step  into  its 
shops  and  purchase  any  article  necessary  for  his  comfort  or  conveni¬ 
ence  while  a  sojourner  in  the  city,  and  receives  in  change  (as  he  will 
invariably  do  if  he  is  not  posted)  a  quantity  of  its  worthless 
“ scheide-miinze,”  will  find,  the  moment  he  turns  his  back  upon  the 
Weser,  that  his  wallet  is  only  depressed  by  a  useless  burden.  Bre¬ 
men  reckons  by  dollars  of  72  grote,  the  grolen  consisting  of  five 
schwaren.  In  1753  the  principal  coin  was  the  piece  of  48  grote , 
which  was  coined  at  750  thousandths  fine,  and  worth  56.4  cents. 
After  that  date,  until  1840,  there  appears  to  have  been  but  little 
money  coined.  At  the  latter  time  the  new  issue  above  mentioned 
took  place,  consisting  of  the  pieces  of  36,  12,  and  6  grote ,  and  the 
one-groten  piece.  The  small  copper  pieces  have  since  been  added. 
The  city  formerly  coined  gold  of  the  denominations  of  the  ducat 
and  double  ducat,  but  these  were  long  ago  discontinued.  Many  of 
the  two  and  three  grote  pieces  bear  the  numerals  24  and  36,  respec¬ 
tively,  which  means  so  many  pieces  to  the  dollar  of  72  grote ,  twenty- 
four  three-grote  pieces  making  a  dollar,  and  thirty-six  of  the  former. 
The  figures  in  question  are  usually  inclosed  in  small  brackets  or 
circles,  and  sometimes  appear  upon  the  eagle’s  breast. 

1.  G.  Ducat,  of  Frederick,  Archbishop  of  Bremen.  Obv.  Image 
of  the  bishop  carrying  a  key;  his  lower  extremities  hidden  by  a 
shield  bearing  a  lion  rampant.  “  fried  dei  gra  A(rchi)  EP(iscopus) 
B”(remensis).  Rev.  A  shield,  with  a  cross  potent  extending  to  the 
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edge,  two  keys  in  salliere,  and  a  lion  rampant ,  (borne  double). 

“MONE  NOVA  BREMEN.” 

2.  B.S.  1512.  Six  grote.  Obv.  The  bishop,  seated;  his  lower 
extremities  hidden  by  a  shield,  bearing  two  keys  in  saltiere.  “  e.  stae. 
d.  g.  ADMi(nistrator)  s(anctus)  t.  b.”  Rev.  A  key.  “moneta  nova 
BREMENSIS,  1572.” 

3.  B.S.  Half  groten.  Obv.  Full-face  bust  of  a  saint,  with  a  roll 
of  parchment  and  a  key.  “sanct.  petrus.”  Rev.  A  key.  “mo.  no. 

REIP.  BREM.” 

4.  B.S.  1635.  Three  grote.  Obv.  Double-headed  eagle,  with  the 
imperial  globe  upon  its  breast,  surmounted  by  a  crown.  “FERD(inan- 
dus)  d.  G.  Ro(man)  iMP(erator)  s(emper)  Au”(gustus).  Rev.  A 
shield,  bearing  a  key  and  the  date.  “mon.  no.  reip.  bremensis.” 

5.  B.S.  1640.  One  grotten.  Obv.  A  cross  pattee.  “crux  chr. 
nos.  sal.”  Rev.  A  key  and  the  date,  inclosed  in  a  single  circle. 

“MONE.  NO.  REIP.  BREM.” 

6.  B.S.  1642.  Two  grote.  Obv.  Double-headed  eagle,  “ferd. 
hi  d.  G.  ro.  imp.  se.  au.”  Reverse  similar  to  preceding. 

7.  S.  1643.  Forty-eight  grote.  Obv.  Same  device  as  No.  4. 
“ferdin.  hi  d.  G.  rom.  imp.  se.  augus.”  Rev.  A  shield,  bearing  a 
key,  and  supported  by  two  lions;  the  date  above,  “mone  nova  arg. 

REIPUB.  BREMENSIS.” 

8.  B.S.  1657.  Twelve  grote.  Obverse  same  as  preceding.  Rev. 
A  key,  surmounted  by  a  crown,  “stat.  gelt  bremer.”  “xii  grot.” 
in  the  exerque. 

9  and  10.  S.  1660.  Thaler,  of  72  grote.  Obv.  Double-eagle,  as 
in  No.  4.  “Leopold  d.  g.  rom.  imp.  sem.  august.”  Rev.  Shield, 
bearing  a  key,  surmounted  by  a  crown,  and  supported  by  two  lions ; 
the  date  beneath,  “mon  nova.  arg.  reipub.  bremensis.” 

11.  S.  1661.  Forty-eight  grote,  of  Leopold.  Same  type  as  pre¬ 
ceding. 

12.  B.S.  1666.  Twenty-four  grote.  Obverse  same  as  preceding. 
Rev.  Crowned  shield  with  the  date,  “16”  at  one  side,  and  “66”  at 
the  other;  and  the  denomination  “24  grote;”  beneath  “bremer 

STAT.  GELT.” 

13.  B.S.  1666.  Twelve  grote.  Same  type  as  preceding. 
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14.  G.  1661.  Double  ducat.  Obv.  A  full-length  portrait  of  the 
emperor,  dressed  in  armor  and  crowned ;  the  imperial  globe  extended 
in  the  left  hand  and  a  scepter  in  the  right.  “Leopold  d.  g.  rom.  imp 
sem.  august.”  Rev.  Crowned  shield,  supported  by  two  lions. 
“DUCAT  NOV.  AURE  REIPUBL.  BREMENSIS.” 

15.  G.  1612.  Ducat.  Obv.  Bust,  laureated.  “leop.  d.  g.  rom 
imp.  semp  aug.”  Rev.  A  key,  surmounted  by  a  crown,  with  the 
date  inclosed  in  a  wreath  composed  of  two  olive  branches,  crossed. 

“DUCAT  NOY.  AURE  REIP  BREMENS.” 

16.  B.S.  1611.  Three  grote.  Obv.  Double-eagle,  “leop.  d.  g. 
rom.  imp.  semp.  aug.”  Rev.  Crowned  shield,  bearing  a  key,  and 
the  date;  the  denomination  beneath.  “bRemer  stat  gelt.” 

11  and  18.  B.S.  1133-1139.  Two-grote  pieces,  of  Charles  YI. 
Same  type  as  No.  4,  with  the  imperial  globe  omitted. 

19  and  20.  B.S.  1149.  Twenty-four  grote.  Obv.  Double-eagle, 
crowned,  a  sword  and  scepter  in  the  dexter,  and  the  imperial  globe 
in  the  sinister  talon,  (the  latter  being  omitted  from  the  breast.) 
“franciscus  d.  g.  rom.  imp.  semp.  aug.”  Reverse  same  as  No.  16. 

21.  S.  1153.  Forty-eight  grote.  Obverse  same  as  preceding. 
Rev.  Crowned  shield,  bearing  a  key,  and  supported  by  two  lions. 

“MONETA  NOVA  REIPUBL.  BREMENSIS.” 

The  following  specimens  were  presented  to  the  United  States 
Mint  by  the  City  of  Bremen,  and  includes  a  set  of  the  new  issue  of 
1840,  and  many  specimens  of  older  dates,  some  of  which  have  been 
described  in  the  preceding  pages. 

23.  B.S.  1646.  Four  grote,  of  Ferdinand  II.  Obverse  same  as 
No.  4.  Rev.  Shield,  bearing  a  key,  and  the  date;  and  backed  by  a 
cross,  with  its  limbs  extending  to  the  edge.  “mone.  no.  reip.  bre- 

MENSIS.  ” 

24.  B.S.  1651.  Eighteen  grote,  of  Ferdinand  III.  Obverse  same 
as  No.  4.  Rev.  Same  device  as  No.  21.  “mone  nova  arg.  reipub. 

BREMENSIS.” 

25.  B.S.  1651.  Twelve  grote,  of  same.  Same  type  as  No.  8. 

26.  S.  1668.  Double  dollar,  of  Leopold.  Obv.  Same  device  as 
No.  4.  “LEOPOLD.  D.  G.  ROM.  IMP.  SEM.  AGUS.”  (Augustus.)  Rev. 
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Crowned  shield,  bearing  a  key,  and  supported  by  two  lions;  the  date 

beneath,  “moneta  nova  reipublkle  bremensis.”  Value  $2.50. 

If  we  except  the  pound  sterling,  of  Charles  II.,  (which  can  hardly 

be  considered  as  a  regular  coin,  having  been  issued  merely  from 

necessity,  and  therefore  partaking  of  the  character  of  a  “siege  piece”) 

this  is  the  largest  of  silver  coins,  and  bears  the  evidences  of  a  very 

high  standard  of  fineness.  (It  has  not  been  assayed,  the  value  above 

stated  being  assumed.)  It  is  a  very  rare  and  curious  piece.  Weight 

% 

841.5  Troy  grains. 

2 1  and  28.  B.  S.  1611-1612.  Six  grote,  of  Leopold.  Same  type 
as  No.  4. 

29.  B.S.  1149.  Twenty -four  grote.  Same  as  No.  19. 

30.  C.  1181.  One  schwaren.  Obv.  A  key  and  the  date.  Rev. 

“I.  SCHWAREN.” 

31.  B.S.  1614.  One  groten,  of  Leopold.  Same  type  as  No.  11. 
32  and  33.  B.S.  Two-schwaren  pieces.  Same  type  as  No.  3. 

34.  C.  1691.  One  schwaren.  Same  type. 

35  and  36.  1846.  Thirty-six  grote.  Obv.  Crowned  shield,  bearing 
a  key  and  supported  by  two  lions,  “freie  hansestadt  Bremen.” 
Bev.  “36  grote  1846.  15  L(otlis)  14  G”(rains)  inscribed  between 

two  oak  branches,  crossed. 

31,  38,  and  39.  B.S.  1841-1846.  Twelve  grote.  Obv.  Crowned 
shield.  Same  legend  as  preceding.  Reverse  same  as  preceding, 
with  “12  grote  1841.  11  l.  15  G.” 

40  and  41.  B.S.  1840.  Six  grote.  Same  type  as  preceding,  and 
same  standard  of  fineness,  (11  lotlis  15  grains.) 

42.  B.S.  1840.  One  groten.  Same  type  as  preceding,  with  “i 
groten  1840,”  on  the  reverse;  the  fineness  being  omitted. 

43.  C.  1853.  Two-and-a-half  schwaren.  Obv.  A  key,  and  the 
date.  Rev.  “2\  schwaren.” 

NUREMBERG. 

49.  G.  Ducat.  Obv  Image  of  St.  Lawrence,  “sanctus  lauren- 
cius.”  Rev.  A  rudely  executed  eagle,  with  the  initial  “n.”  upon  its 
breast,  “moneta  cohunis  d.  Nuremberg.” 
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50  and  51.  G.  1521,  1523.  Ducats.  Obv.  St.  Lawrence,  and  the 
date,  “sanctus  laurentius.”  Rev.  Same  device  as  preceding. 
“moneta  reipu.  nurenbergensis.” 

52.  G.  161 Y.  Ducat.  Obv.  St.  Lawrence,  “sanctus laurentius.” 
Rev.  Shield,  “mone  reipub.  nurenberg  1617.” 

53.  G.  1618.  Ducat.  Obverse  same  as  preceding.  Rev.  A  shield, 
supported  by  a  cherub,  “moneta  nova.  reip.  norinberg.  1618.” 

54.  Gr.  — .  Ducat.  Obv.  An  eagle,  “ducatus  reipub.  norim- 
berg.”  Rev.  Two  shields,  supported  by  a  saint,  “sit  deus  auxilium 

TUTA  SIT  IPSE  SALUS.” 

55.  G.  — .  Ducat.  Obv.  Three  joined  shields,  with  a  dove,  hold¬ 
ing  an  olive  branch  in  its  beak,  perched  upon  the  top.  “seculum 
novum  celebrat  RESP(ublic8e)  noribergensis.”  Rev.  A  hemi¬ 
sphere,  surmounted  by  a  lamb,  carrying  a  banner,  which  bears  the 
word  “pax.”  “tempora  nostra  pater  donata  pace  corona.” 

56.  G.  — .  Half  ducat.  Same  type. 

57.  G.  1700.  Quarter  ducat.  Obv.  Crowned  shield,  between  two 

palm  branches,  crossed,  “mon.  reip.  norimb . 1700.”  Rev.  Same 

device  as  preceding.  No  legend. 

58.  G.  1700.  Half  ducat.  Same  as  preceding.  Struck  on  a  stpiare 
planchet. 

59  and  60.  G.  — .  Quarter  ducats.  Same  as  preceding. 

61.  S.  1611.  Thaler,  of  Rudolph  II.  Obv.  Double-eagle,  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  crown,  with  the  imperial  globe  upon  its  breast,  bear¬ 
ing  the  numeral  “60.”  “rudolph  ii.  ROM(an)  iMp(erator)  AUG(ust) 
p.  f.  dec”(us).  Rev.  Two  shields,  with  “  respub.  nurenberg. — 
f.  f.”  above,  and  the  date  beneath. 

62.  S.  1621.  Florin,  of  Ferdinand  II.  Obv.  Double-eagle,  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  crown,  “ferdinandus  ii  d.  g.  roman,  imper.  semp. 
august.”  Rev.  Three  shields,  and  the  date,  inclosed  in  a  beaded 
circle,  “moneta  argentea  relpub.  nurenberg.” 

63  and  64.  S.  1757-59.  Thaler,  of  Francis  I.  Obv.  Bust,  in 
armor,  bedecked  with  the  order  chain  and  badge  of  the  golden  fleece 
and  a  sash;  the  head  laureated,  “franciscus  d.  g.  rom.  imp.  semp. 
aug.”  Rev.  A  crowned  eagle,  in  flight,  grasping  a  scepter  in  the 
dexter,  and  a  sword  in  the  sinister  talon,  two  shields  beneath,  joined 
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at  the  chef ’  and  suspended  from  the  talons  of  the  eagle  by  ribbons ; 
beneath  is  inscribed  “x  eine  feine  mark.”  “moneta  nova  reip’bl. 

NORIM - BERGENSIS.  ” 

65.  S.  1165.  Thaler,  of  Joseph  II.  Obv.  Double-eagle,  with  the 
imperial  globe  upon  its  breast,  a  sword  in  the  dexter,  and  a  scepter 
in  the  sinister  talon,  “josepiius  d.  g.  rom.  imp.  semp.  aug.”  Rex. 
The  City  of  Nuremberg,  with  a  Gloria  Dei  above.  “  x  eine  feine 
marck  1165.”  Beneath  is  the  word  “nijrnberg,”  and  the  letters 
“S.  R.” 

HAMBURG. 

The  coinage  of  this  city  is  based  upon  the  mark  current ,  which  is 
divided  into  sixteen  schillings.  The  only  gold  coin  is  the  ducat,  at 
the  German  rate;  but  these  are  very  rare,  and  seldom  seen,  being 
struck  more  for  show  ( schaumilnze )  than  for  general  circulation.  In 
the  silver  coinage  the  specie  dollar  of  the  Leipsic  basis  was  formerly 
the  principal  piece,  but  it  has  been  discontinued  since  1164.  It  was 
reckoned  at  3f  marks  current.  Since  that  time,  until  the  year  1808, 
the  coinage  consisted  of  the  pieces  of  two  marks  current ;  one  mark, 
and  eight,  and  four  schillings.  Since  1833  the  pieces  of  one  schil¬ 
ling,  half  schilling,  or  secksling,  and  the  quarter  schilling,  or  drei- 
ling,  have  been  added  to  the  coinage. 

13  and  14.  S.  1189.  One  mark  of  Joseph  II.  Obv.  Same  device 
as  No.  65,  in  the  preceding  section,  “josepiius  it.  d.  g.  rom.  imp. 
semp.  Augustus.  1189.”  Rev.  A  square  shield,  bearing  the  city  arms 
(a  castle),  and  surmounted  by  a  helmet.  “16  schilling  hamburger 
courant.” 

15  and  16.  S.  1195.  Two  marks,  of  Francis  II.  Same  type  as 
preceding. 

11.  B.S.  1191.  Eight  schillings,  of  same.  Obverse  same  as  pre¬ 
ceding.  Rev.  A  castle.  “8  schilling  hamburger  courant;”  the 
initials  “o.  h.  k,”  beneath  the  castle. 

18.  B.S.  1191.  Same.  With  the  devices  considerably  reduced  in 
size. 

19.  B.S.  1191.  Four  schillings,  of  same.  Same  type  as  No.  11. 

80  and  81.  S.  1808.  Two  marks.  Obv.  Shield,  bearing  a  castle, 

18 
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and  surmounted  by  a  helmet.  “17  eine  mark  fein.”  Rev.  “32 

SCHILLINGE  HAMBURGER  COURANT.  1808.”  No  device. 

82.  B.S.  1726.  Two  schillings,  of  Charles  VI.  Obv.  Same  device 
as  No.  73.  “carolus  vi.  d.  g.  rom.  imp.  semp.  aug.”  Rev.  A  shield, 
bearing  the  denomination  “11  scuill:”  above  is  a  castle  inclosed 
between  two  branches  of  olive,  “hamburger  current,  1726.” 

83.  B.S.  1836.  Secksling.  Obv.  A  castle,  with  the  initials  “ h.  s.  k. ” 
beneath.  Rev.  “1  secksling  1836.” 

84.  B.S.  1837.  One  schilling.  Obverse  same  as  preceding.  Rev. 
“  1  SCHILLING  HAMB.  COUR.  1837.” 

FRANKFORT. 

This  city  “reckons  with  the  southern  German  States,  in  florins  or 
gulden  of  sixty  kreutzers.  As  late  as  1796,  ducats  were  coined  of 
the  usual  weight  and  fineness ;  but  no  gold  coinage  seems  to  have 
been  executed  since  that  date.  Of  the  silver  coins,  the  convention- 
dollar  was  the  principal,  of  which,  from  1763  to  1796,  there  are  six 
different  impressions.  Frankfort  was  a  party  to  the  southern  con¬ 
vention  of  1837,  at  which  the  rate  of  24|  florins  to  the  fine  mark 
was  agreed  upon.  Consequently,  since  1838  there  has  been  a  new 
coinage  of  pieces  of  one  gulden,  one-half,  six  kreutzers,  and  three, 
and  one  kreutzer.”  The  gulden  weighs  164  grains,  and  is  nine-tenths 
fine;  value  41.1  cents.  The  six-kreutzer  piece  weighs  39  grains,  is 
333  thousandths  fine;  value  3.5  cents. 

85.  G.  1612  Ducat,  of  Matthias.  Obv.  The  emperor,  seated 
upon  his  throne,  with  a  male  and  female,  standing  at  either  side. 
“MATTHIAS  IM  REGEM  ROMA  ELECTUS.  A.  1612.”  Rev.  A  winged 
saint,  seated  upon  a  bank,  and  blowing  a  trumpet ;  above  is  an  eagle 
descending  with  a  chaplet  in  its  beak,  and  a  palm  branch  in  its  sinis¬ 
ter  talon.  “MONETA  NOVA  AN.  FRANCO-FURTENSIS.  ” 

86.  S.  1843.  Three-and-a-half-gulden  piece.  Obv.  A  view  of  the 
River  Main,  with  the  City  of  Frankfort  on  the  left  shore,  and  the 
bridge  across  the  river ;  several  vessels  and  small  boats  are  seen  in 
different  parts  of  the  harbor,  while  the  sun  is  just  appearing  beyond 
the  bridge;  beneath  are  two  cornucopias,  crossed,  with  a  caduceus, 
and  the  engraver’s  name,  “zollman.”  Above  is  inscribed  “freie 
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STADT  FRANKFURT.”  Rev.  “3j  GULDEN.  2  THALER.  1843,”  inclosed 
in  a  wreath,  composed  of  two  oak  branches,  crossed ;  above  are  the 
words  “  vereins  munze,”  and  beneath,  “vn  eine  f.  mark.  “  conven¬ 
tion  yom  30  july,  1838,”  on  the  edge. 

87.  S.  1838.  One  gulden.  Obv.  Crowned  eagle,  “freie  stadt 
Frankfurt.”  Rev.  “  1  gulden,  1838,”  inclosed  in  a  wreath  of  oak. 

88.  B.S.  1838.  Half  gulden.  Same  type. 

89.  B.S.  1838.  Six  kreutzer.  Same  type. 

90  and  91.  B.S.  1838.  Three  kreutzer.  Same  type. 

92  and  93.  B.S.  1838.  One  kreutzer.  Same  type. 

COLOGNE. 

97.  G.  — .  Ducat.  Obv.  Shield,  backed  by  a  cross,  with  its  limbs 
extending  to  the  edge.  “THEo(dia)  xVRCii(iepiscopus)  C0L0NiEN”(sis). 
Rev.  Three  shields  joined  and  forming  a  triangle  in  the  center,  which 
contains  a  crescent,  “moneta  noya  aurea  Bi”(lensis). 

98.  G.  — .  Ducat.  Obv.  The  arms,  “theodia  AR(chi)  epi(sco- 
pus)  coloni.  ”  Rev.  A  full-length  figure.  “  moneta  buinsis.” 

99.  G.  — .  Ducat.  Obv.  The  bishop,  seated  in  his  chair  of  state, 
with  his  feet  behind  a  small  shield,  “ropertus  archi.  co”(loniensis). 
Rev.  A  cross,  with  small  shields  in  the  angles,  “mone  nova  aurea 
burme.  ” 

100.  G.  — .  Ducat.  Obv.  Same  device  as  preceding,  “theodia 
ar.  epi.  col.”  Rev.  Same  device  as  preceding,  “moneta  noya 

RILENSIS.” 

101.  G.  — .  Ducat.  Obv.  Full-length  figure  of  the  bishop  with 
his  crosier,  “theodia  ar.  epi.  co.”  Rev.  The  arms,  “moneta  noya 

AUREA  BU.” 

102  and  103.  S.  1666-09.  Thaler.  Obv.  Bust,  “MAx(imilianus) 
han  (Henricus)  d.  g.  arc.  col.  PRiN(ceps)  EL”(ector).  Rev.  Crowned 
shield,  with  the  date  “1666”  above  the  crown.  “EP(iscopus)  et 
PRiNc(eps)  leod.  dux.  Buu(ensis)  MAR(chio)  FR(ancise)  co(loniensis) 
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BAMBERG  AND  WURTZBURG. 

104.  G.  — .  Ducat.  Obv.  Bust,  in  a  mantle  of  ermine,  “ad.  fri. 
d.  g.  EP(iscopus)  BAM(burgae)  et  wiR(ceburgi)  s(acri)  R(omani) 
i(mperii)  p(rinceps)  F(rancim)  o(rientalis)  d”(ux).  Rev.  A  full- 
length  figure  crowned,  and  supporting  a  shield  with  the  left  hand ;  a 
dove  descending  with  a  palm  branch  in  its  beak.  “f-Lorebore 
DITIYo.  noC  gerMIne  paCIs.”  Beneath  is  inscribed  “s.  p.  q.  w.” 
(meaning  “  Senatus  populus — que  Wirceburgensis .”) 

A  105.  G.  — .  Ducat.  Obv.  Shield,  bedecked  with  three  helmets, 
and  backed  by  a  sword  and  crosier  in  saltiere.  “joan  philip.  d.  g. 
episc.  HERB(ioplensis)  s.  r.  i.  p.  fr.  o.  dux.”  Rev.  Shield,  bearing 
a  key.  “ore  et  corde.  s.  p.  q.  w.  subm.  offert.” 

B  105.  G.  — .  Ducat.  Obv.  Crowned  shield,  backed  by  a  sword 
and  crosier  in  saltiere,  and  displayed  upon  a  mantle  bedecked  with 
five  helmets,  “ansel  FRANc(iscus)  d.  g.  h.  s.  r.  i.  pr.  fr.  or.  dux.” 
Rev.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  field  is  a  shield,  bearing  a  key,  above 
which  is  inscribed  at  one  side,  “s.  p.,”  and  at  the  other,  “q.  w. ;” 
while  in  the  upper  part  of  the  field  are  two  hands,  issuing  from  the 
<4ouds,  and  grasping  three  links,  from  which  a  cross  depends,  “lux 

PATRIJE  SIGNUMQUE  SALUTIS.” 

10G.  G.  — .  Ducat.  Obv.  Bust,  at  three-quarter  face;  the  lower 
portion  hidden  by  a  small  shield,  surmounted  by  a  crown,  and  backed 
by  a  sword  and  crosier  in  saltiere.  “jo(an)  PH(ilip)  d.  g.  s.  s.  m. 
A(rchi)  E(piscopus)  s.  r.  i.  ae.  p.  e.  e.  n(erbioplensis)  f.  o.  dux.” 
Rev.  “ore  et  corde  s.  p.  q.  w.  subm.  offert,”  inscribed  in  four  lines; 
a  divine  glory  above,  and  a  shield,  bearing  a  key,  beneath;  a  laurel 
and  palm  branch  at  either  side. 

107.  S.  1093.  Crown.  Obv.  A  shield,  bedecked  with  three  crowned 
helmets,  and  a  sword  and  crosier.  “  jc  iiannes  godefrid  d.  g.  eps  (Epis- 
copus)  iierbip.  (Herbioplensis)  franc,  or.  dux.”  Rev.  A  full-length 
figure  of  the  bishop  in  canonicals,  a  crosier  in  the  left  hand,  and  a 
sword  in  the  right;  the  initials  “i.  M.”  appear  to  the  right  of  the 
field,  and  “w”  to  the  left,  “sanctus  kilianus,”  and  the  date  “1693.” 
This  piece  has  a  ring  attached  to  the  edge,  evidently  for  the  purpose 
of  wearing  it  about  the  person  as  an  ornament.  The  custom  of 
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wearing  coins  of  a  religious  or  irregular  character  (such  as  are  here 
termed  “medallic  coins”)  as  ornaments  or  charms,  has  prevailed  ex¬ 
tensively,  in  times  past,  among  the  Germans,  and  was,  doubtless, 
handed  down  to  them  from  the  ancient  Greeks,  as  we  find  that  the 
same  custom  was  in  vogue  among  the  latter  as  long  ago  as  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  Macedon  Empire. 

SALISBURG. 

109.  G.  1640.  Square  ducat.  Obv.  The  bishop  in  canonicals, 
seated  in  his  chair,  with  the  salt-basket  on  his  right  arm,  and  a  crosier 
in  his  left  hand,  “sanctus  rudbertus  eps.  (Episcopus)  salisb.  1640/’ 
Rev.  Shield  and  cross-staff,  bedecked  with  the  hat  and  tassels  of  the 
bishopric,  “paris  d.  g.  arciii  eps.  SAL(isburgensis)  SE(dis)  AP(ostol- 
icm)  L”(egatus). 

110.  G.  1668.  Half  ducat.  Obv.  Same  device  as  preceding,  “s. 
rudbertus  eps.  salisburg.  1668.”  Rev.  Shield,  bearing  the  arms 
of  the  bishopric  in  six  fields,  surmounted  by  the  cross-staff  and  be¬ 
decked  with  the  hat  and  tassels,  “max  gand  d.  g.  ar.  ep.  sal.  se. 
a.  l.”  The  fraction  “  1-2”  (half  ducat)  beneath  the  shield. 

Ill  and  112.  G.  1714-19.  Quarter  ducat.  Obverse  same  as  pre¬ 
ceding,  with  the  fraction  “1-4”  beneath  the  bishop.  Rev.  Shield, 
backed  by  a  sword  and  crosier  in  saltier e ,  and  surmounted  by  a 
crown,  and  the  cross-staff  bedecked  with  the  hat  and  tassels  of  the 
bishopric,  “fran.  ant.  d.  g.  archi.  ep.  salisb.” 

118.  G.  1776.  Half  ducat.  Obv.  Bust,  “iiieronymus  d.  g.  A(rchi- 
Episcopus)  &  p(rinceps)  s(alisburgensis)  A(postolica3)  s(edis)  u(e- 
gatus)  N(atus)  G(ermaniae)  PRiM”(as).  Rev.  Shield,  surmounted  by 
the  cross-staff,  and  displayed  upon  a  mantle  draped  from  a  crown ; 
a  sword  and  crosier  appearing  at  either  side  of  the  crown;  the  date 
“  1776”  beneath. 

114.  G.  1794.  Ducat.  Obverse  same  as  preceding.  Rev.  Shield, 
surmounted  by  the  cross-staff,  bedecked  with  the  hat  and  tassels,  and 
displayed  upon  a  mantle  arranged  as  in  preceding ;  arms  of  the 
bishopric  quartered ;  a  shield  of  pretence,  bearing  the  family  arms  of 
the  bishop;  the  date  “1794”  beneath. 

115.  S.  1628.  Crown.  Obv.  Eight  bishops,  carrying  a  catafalque. 
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“S.  S.  RUPE11TUS  ET  VIRGILIUS  PATRONI  TRANSFERUNTUR  24  SEPT.” 
Rev.  The  front  of  the  cathedral  at  Salisburg,  supported  by  two 
bishops  (St.  Rupert  and  St.  Yirgil) ;  beneath  is  a  shield,  surmounted 
by  a  cross-staff,  bedecked  with  the  hat  and  tassels  of  the  bishopric. 
“  ECCLEs(iasticus)  METiiop(olis)  sALisB(urgensis)  dedicatur  25  sept, 
aparide  archie.”  The  date  “1628”  in  the  field  above  the  bishops. 

116.  S.  1785.  Thaler.  Obverse  same  as  No.  113.  Rev.  Oval 
shield,  surmounted  by  the  cross-staff,  bedecked  with  the  hat  and  tas¬ 
sels  of  the  bishopric;  draped  as  in  No.  113,  with  the  date  beneath. 

STRALSUND. 

118.  S.  1707.  Florin.  Obv.  Arms  of  the  city,  (a  “ broad  arrow,'1'1) 

with  the  fraction  “2-3”  beneath,  “moneta  nova  stralsundensis. 
1707.”  Rev.  A  cross  moline.  “in  tuo - salva  nos  deus.” 

METZ. 

119.  S.  1650.  Thaler.  Obv.  Bust,  “s(anctus)  stephanus  proto 
-  martir. ”  Rev.  Arms  of  Metz.  “  moneta  civita  metensis.  1650.” 

MUNSTER. 

120.  S.  1693.  Twenty-four  marien  groschen.  Obv.  Crowned 
shield,  backed  by  a  sword  and  crosier  in  saltiere.  “frider.  Christ 
d.  g.  EP(iscopus)  monast.”  Rev.  The  denomination  inscribed  in 
three  lines,  “burggr.  stromb.  s(acri)  R(omani)  i(mperii)  PRiN(ceps) 
D(ominus)  in  borck.  1693.” 

RATISBON. 

121.  G.  — .  Ducat.  Obv.  Bust  in  armor,  laureated,  and  bedecked 
with  an  order  chain  and  sash,  “francisc(us)  i.  d.  g.  rom.  iMP(erator) 
sEMP(er)  aug ”(ustus).  Rev.  A  view  of  the  City  of  Ratisbon,  with 
a  Gloria  Dei,  and  the  inscription  “sibi  conscia  recti”  above,  and 
the  name  “ratisbona,”  beneath. 

122.  S.  1787.  Thaler.  Obv.  A  vessel,  sailing  upon  the  water, 
and  containing  a  figure,  seated,  with  two  keys  in  his  left  hand,  and 
his  right  resting  upon  a  book ;  beneath  is  a  shield,  bearing  the  city 
arms  (a  dexter  bend  argent,  on  a  field  gules,  red),  surmounted  by  a 
head  bedecked  with  a  cardinal’s  hat,  and  backed  by  a  sword  and 
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crosier  in  saltier e ;  the  whole  surrounded  by  fifteen  small  oval  shields 
arranged  in  a  circle.  Rev.  “regnans  capitulum  eccleske  catiie- 
DRALIS  RATISBONENSIS  SEDE  VACANTE  M.D.CCLXXXVII,”  inscribed  ill 
seven  parallel  lines.  “10  eine  e.  mark,”  beneath. 

LOWE  N  STEIN. 

123.  S.  — .  Crown.  Obv.  Shield,  bedecked  with  four  helmets ; 
the  arms  of  Bavaria  on  a  shield  of  pretence.  “  geildorf.  &  mont  s. 
PR.  IN  CHASS.  D(ominus)  IN  SEIIAR.  BR.  HERB.  &  NEUCH.”  Rev.  In 
the  upper  half  of  the  field  is  a  tree  with  two  branches,  each  branch 
encircled  by  a  crown,  and  grasped  and  held  asunder  by  two  arms ; 
above  the  tree  is  a  scroll  with  “dum  scinditur  francor.”  In  the 
lower  half  is  the  same  tree,  with  its  branches  sustained  and  united  by 
a  brace  (formed  by  two  bars  united  with  pins  at  their  ends),  and  a 
crown;  above  is  a  scroll,  with  “me  conjunctio  servat.”  These 
devices  are  reversed;  the  one  in  the  upper  half  of  the  field  having 
its  top  turned  downward,  “euch  casim  co.  in  lewenst.  werth. 
ROCHEF.  VIREB.” 

124.  S.  1169.  Thaler.  Obv.  Bust,  in  armor,  “carol,  d.  g.  s(acri) 
R(omani)  i(mperii)  PRiN(ceps)  de  l^ewenst.  werth.”  Rev.  Crowned 
shield,  draped  with  an  order  chain  and  star;  a  lion  at  each  side,  “x 
eine  feine  marck.”  Beneath  is  inscribed  “w. — II — w. — 69. — e.” 

HILDESHEIM. 

125.  S.  — .  One-sixth  thaler.  Obv.  Shield,  backed  by  a  sword 
and  crosier  in  saltiere ,  and  displayed  upon  a  mantle  of  ermine, 
draped  from  a  crown,  “frid.  wilii.  d.  g.  episc  HiLDEs(heimi)  s(acri) 
R(omani)  p”(rinceps).  Rev.  “vi  einen  thaler  1764,”  inscribed  in 
the  field.  “80  eine  feine  marck.” 

HENNEBERG. 

126.  S.  1693.  Florin.  Obv.  Shield,  bearing  the  arms  of  Saxony, 
and  surmounted  by  the  electoral  crown,  “saxonia  moneta  communis 
hennebergensis.”  Rev.  A  cro wned  hen,  standing  upon  one  leg. 
“  FELIX  FODINARUM  ILM — EN  AVIENSIUM  REPARATIO.  ” 
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STOLBERG. 

127.  B.S.  1673.  Twelve  marien  grosclien.  Obv.  A  stag,  “gus- 
tay.  G(rafen)  z(u)  s(tolberg)  w(ernigerode)  u(nd)  konstein  n(er- 
zog)  z.  H.  u(nd)  n.  L(anterberg  u(nd)  CL”(ettenberg).  Rev.  “xii 
marien  groscii,”  occupying  the  field. 

i 

128.  B.S.  1764.  One-sixth  thaler.  Obv.  Shield  bedecked  with 
three  helmets,  “frid.  botiio.  u.  carl.  ludw.  GR(afen)  z(u)  ST(olberg) 
K(onigstein  R(ochefort)  w(ernigerode)‘u.  H”(ohenstein).  Bey.  A 
stag,  standing  beside  a  crowned  pillar,  “lxxx  eine  feine  marck. 
1764.” 

AUGSBURG. 

129.  G.  1623.  Ducat.  Oby.  A  double-eagle,  surmounted  by  a 
crown;  a  small  shield  upon  its  breast.  “ ferdinandus  ii.  rom.  imp. 
p.  f.  aug.”  Rey.  The  arms  of  Augsburg,  ( a  fir  cone,)  with  the 
date  mdcxxiii.”  beneath.  “  augusta  vindelic.” 

130.  G.  1651.  Ducat.  Obv.  Bust,  in  armor,  laureated,  and  be¬ 
decked  with  the  order  chain  and  badge  of  the  golden  fleece.  “  Ferdi¬ 
nand.  iii  D.  G.  r.  i.  s.  a.  p.  f.”  Rev.  Shield,  bearing  the  city  arms. 
“augusta  yendelicorum,”  and  the  date  “1651.” 

T  R  E  Y  E  S. 

131.  G.  1619.  Ducat.  Obv.  A  full-length  figure,  carrying  a  key. 
“ lotiiarius  d.  g.  AR(chi-Episcopus)  TR(evitis)  PR(inceps)  EL”(ector). 
Rev.  The  arms,  on  four  shields,  inclosed  in  a  trefoil  compartment. 
“mo.  no.  a  con  1619.” 


MAGDEBUR  G. 

132.  G.  1677.  Ducat.  Obv.  Double-eagle,  with  the  imperial 
globe  upon  its  breast,  surmounted  by  a  crown ;  the  date  above. 
“ferinand  ii.  d.  g.  r‘o.  i.  s.  a.”  Rev.  A  man,  in  armor,  upon  the 
city  wall;  the  buildings  of  the  city  in  the  background.  “  mo.  no.  aur. 
ci(vitas)  MAGD”(eburgensis) . 
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M  E  X  T  Z. 

133.  G.  — .  Ducat.  Obv.  The  bishop,  in  canonicals,  seated  in  his 
chair,  with  a  crosier  in  his  left  hand.  ujoiiis  AR(chi)  Er(iscopus) 
magu.”  Rev.  A  shield,  bearing  the  arms  of  the  city,  and  inclosed  in 
a  trefoil  compartment.  "  moneta  i.  iioest  sup.  mogen.” 

134.  G.  — .  Ducat.  Obv.  A  full-length  figure,  with  a  cross-staff  in 
the  left  hand.  Rev.  A  shield,  bearing  the  arms  in  two  fields ;  small 
shields  suspended  at  each  side.  Same  legend  as  preceding. 

135.  G.  1730.  Ducat.  Obv.  Bust,  "d.  g.  franc,  lud.  archiep. 
MOG(ensis)  PR(inceps)  EL”(ector).  Rev.  A  hand,  issuing  from  the 
clouds,  and  leading  a  lion  with  a  cord,  thrown  loosely  over  his  head. 
The  date  “  1730”  beneath,  "deo  duce.” 

136.  S.  1766.  Thaler.  Obv.  Bust,  in  a  mantle  of  ermine,  "emeric 
josepii  i).  g.  a.  ep.  mog.  s.  r.  i.  p.  g.  a.  c.  p.  el.”  Rev.  Two  joined 
shields  surmounted  by  a  crown,  and  backed  by  a  sword  and  crosier 
in  saltiere.  "x  eine  feine  mark  1766.” 

B  A  C  II  E  R  A  C  II. 

137.  G.  — .  Ducat.  Obv.  A  full-length  figure,  with  a  double-eagle 
perched  upon  the  right  hand,  and  a  cross-staff  in  the  left.  “  s(anctus) 
joheis  brajats.”  Rev.  Five  shields  in  cross,  and  inclosed  in  a 
quarterfoil  compartment,  the  uppermost  bearing  the  arms  of  Bavaria, 
and  the  central  one  a  lion  rampant,  "moneta  opidi  bacheracii.” 

WESE  L. 

138.  G.  — .  Ducat.  Obv.  A  full-length  figure,  with  a  cross-staff  in 
the  left  hand,  "werner  AR(chi)  EP(iscopus)  TRE”(vensis).  Rev.  The 
arms,  on  three  shields,  inclosed  in  a  trefoil  compartment,  "moneta 
NOVA  WESAL.” 

SPIRES. 

139.  G.  — .  Ducat.  Obv.  Three  joined  shields,  supported  by  two 
wild  men,  displayed  upon  a  mantle  of  ermine,  draped  from  a  crown, 
and  backed  by  a  sword  and  crosier  in  saltiere.  "Augustus  d.  g.  ep 
(iscopus)  sp(irensis)  s.  r.  i.  p(rinceps)  et  p(rsepositus)  w(eissenbur- 
gensis)  Eu(ectus)  29  mai.  coNSECR(atus)  16  sept.  1770.”  Rev. 
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Minerva,  helmeted,  with  a  spear  and  laurel  branch  in  her  right  hand, 
and  the  shield  of  Medusa  on  her  left  arm.  To  the  right  of  Minerva 
is  a  Genius  holding  a  pair  of  scales  in  its  right  hand,  and  a  plumet 
line  in  its  left.  To  her  left  is  another  Genius  carrying  a  cornucopia 
on  its  right  arm,  and  an  olive  branch  in  its  left  hand,  a  bee-hive  and 
bees  appearing  in  the  background ;  while  a  third  Genius  is  descend¬ 
ing  toward  the  goddess ;  and  the  sun,  with  his  diverging  rays,  sur¬ 
mounts  the  whole,  “deo  o(ptimo.)  M(aximo)  auspice,  suayiter  et 

FORTITER  SED  JUSTI  NEO  SIR!  SED  SUIS.  ” 

COBLENTZ. 

140.  G.  — .  Ducat.  Obv.  A  bishop,  seated  in  his  chair,  his  feet  hid¬ 
den  by  a  shield,  “werner  AR(chi.)  EP(iscopus)  TR”(evensis).  Rev. 
A  shield,  bearing  the  arms  in  two  fields,  and  inclosed  in  a  trefoil 
compartment,  outside  of  which  is  a  beaded  circle  “moneta  nova 

COVELENSIS. ” 

“GOLD  MONEY  OF  THE  SILVER  CITY.” 

141.  G.  — .  Ducat.  Obv.  The  emperor,  crowned,  and  seated  upon 
his  throne,  with  a  glory  around  his  head,  and  both  hands  extended, 
and  grasping  the  beaded  circle,  which  incloses  the  field ;  beneath  is  a 
small  shield,  “urbem  christe  tuam  serya. ”  Rev.  A  circular  shield, 
with  its  edge  indented,  so  as  to  form  six  sections,  in  each  of  which  is 
a  skull;  charged  with  an  imperial  globe,  “aureus  urbis  argentinae 
nummus.”  (Gold  money  of  the  silver  city.)  This  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  pieces  in  the  collection,  as  it  bears  neither  date,  name,  nor 
other  mark,  from  which  its  authorship  can  be  deduced — the  obverse 
being  a  prayer  to  “ Christ  to  save  the  city,”  which,  as  we  are  informed 
on  the  reverse,  is  the  Silver  City. 

JUNGSTEIN  {Yung stem.) 

142.  S.  1516.  Small  piece.  Obv.  Two  joined  shields,  above  which 

is  the  date  “mdxvi.”  and  beneath,  the  letter  “a.”  “eberiiard  com 
(es)  in  jungstein.”  Rev.  An  eagle.  (The  legend  is  partially  de¬ 
faced.)  “ - AE  MAXIMILI.  URB.  AUG.  DEF - .” 
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ITALIAN  STATES. 

Section  V. — SARDINIA. 

The  nucleus  around  which  the  present  kingdom  of  Sardinia  has 
been  gradually  formed  was  the  Duchy  of  Savoy.*  In  the  year  933 
Savoy  was  incorporated  with  the  kingdom  of  Arles,  and  with  the 
latter  was  annexed  to  the  Empire  of  Germany;  its  different  provinces 
being  governed  by  counts,  who  were  appointed  by  the  German  em¬ 
perors.  The  Emperor  Sigismund  I.  erected  it  into  a  duchy  in  1417, 
and  annexed  to  it  the  territories  comprised  in  the  Principality  of 
Piedmont.  Amadous  VIII.,  who  was  the  first  duke  of  Savoy,  abdi¬ 
cated  in  1440,  and  the  same  year  was  elected  pope  by  the  Council  of 
Basil,  with  the  title  of  Felix  V.,  but  renounced  the  tiara  in  1449, 
to  put  an  end  to  the  schism,  and  died  two  years  after,  (1451.) 
During  the  reign  of  Victor  Amadous  II.,  who  ascended  the  throne 
in  1675,  a  war  broke  out  between  France  and  Germany,  in  which  he 
became  involved,  and  in  1703  declared  against  France,  in  the  war  for 
the  succession  of  Spain,  in  which  he  lost  Savoy  and  nearly  all  of 
Piedmont.  But,  afterward,  in  1706,  he  defeated  the  French  before 
Turin,  and  reconquered  Piedmont;  and,  by  the  peace  of  Utrecht ,  in 
1713,  recovered  Savoy,  and  was,  at  the  same  time,  created  King  of 
Sicily ;  but,  in  1718,  exchanged  the  latter  for  the  Island  of  Sardinia. 
In  the  reign  of  Victor  Amadous  III.,  Sardinia  was  again  invaded 
by  the  French,  and  by  the  treaty  of  Paris,  in  1796,  Savoy  and  Nice 
were  annexed  to  the  French  Republic,  and  Piedmont  became  the 
Sub- Alpine  Republic,  or  Eridania.  The  king,  Charles  Emanuel 


*  The  origin  of  the  house  of  Savoy  has  long  been  a  controverted  point  among 
genealogists.  But  the  most  reliable  authorities  seem  to  concur  in  deriving  its 
origin  from  the  house  of  Saxony  ;  and,  it  is  asserted,  that  for  this  reason  the 
counts  of  Savoy  always  sat,  in  the  imperial  diets,  upon  the  same  bench  with  the 
dukes  of  Saxony,  and  immediately  after  them.  The  first  count  of  Savoy  was 
Baroald,  who  was  descended,  according  to  the  same  authorities,  from  Whiti- 
kind  the  Great. 
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IV.,*  took  refuge  in  the  Island  of  Sardinia,  which  alone  was  left  to 
him.  In  1802  this  prince  was  succeeded  by  Emanuel  V.,  and,  in 
the  same  year,  the  Sub- Alpine  Republic  was  suppressed,  and  the  ter¬ 
ritories  annexed  to  France.  Upon  the  downfall  of  Napoleon,  how¬ 
ever,  the  king  recovered  his  continental  possessions,  with  the  addition 
of  Genoa. 

The  French  system  of  money  was  adopted  for  Eridania  in  1800, 
and  since  the  restoration,  in  1814,  has  been  continued;  the  coins 
being  of  80,  40,  and  20  lire,  or  francs,  in  gold;  and  5,  2,  1,  ^  and  \ 
lire ,  in  silver. 

The  ancient  Duchy  of  Genoa,  which,  as  before  stated,  now  makes 
up  a  portion  of  the  Sardinian  monarchy,  was  converted  into  the 
Ligurian  Republic  in  1798,  and  issued  gold  and  silver  coins  bearing 
the  new  title.  The  gold  pieces  were  the  genovine,  of  9G  lire,  and  its 
half;  the  silver  were  the  scudo,  of  8  lire,  and  its  half,  with  the  smaller 
denominations.  Genoa  retained  its  right  of  coinage  after  its  annexa¬ 
tion  to  Sardinia  in  1814;  but  the  only  specimens  of  the  new  coin¬ 
age  which  have  yet  appeared  here,  are  the  pieces  of  ten  and  five 
soldi,  Nos.  14,  15,  and  1G. 

1.  S.  1755.  Quarter  scudo,  of  Charles  Emanuel  III.  Obv. 
Bust,  with  the  date  “  1755’’  beneath,  “car.  em.  d.  g.  rex  sar 
(dinioe)  CY(price)  et  jER”(osalynme).  Bev.  Circular  shield,  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  crown,  and  encircled  by  the  order  chain  of  the  order  of 
“ the  Prophecy  of  Maria.”  The  arms  quartered;  the  arms  of  Sar¬ 
dinia  occupying  the  first  quarter,  Cypria  the  second,  Jerusalem  the 
third,  and  Montferrat  the  fourth;  a  shield  of  pretence,  bearing  an 
eagle,  with  the  cross  of  Savoy  upon  its  breast,  “dux  SABAUD(im)  et 
MONTiSFER(rati)  PRiNc(eps)  PEDEM(ontii)  &”(ctetera). 

2.  S.  1757.  Scudo.  Same  as  preceding.  Value  $1.37. 

3.  S.  1795.  Twenty  sols,  of  Victor  Amad.eus  III.  Obv.  Bust, 
with  the  date  “  1795”  beneath,  “vict.  amed.  d.  g.  rex  sard.”  Rev. 
Crowned  shield,  bearing  the  arms  quartered,  with  a  shield  of  pre¬ 
tence  like  preceding. 

4.  S.  1802.  Five  francs,  of  Ertdania.  Obv.  Justice,  leaning  upon 


*  Charles  Emanuel  IV.  succeeded  in  1796,  in  the  midst  of  the  troubles. 
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and  encircling  Liberty  with  her  left  arm ;  an  olive  crown  in  her  left 
hand,  and  a  palm  branch  in  her  right.  Liberty  holds  in  her  right 
hand  a  staff,  surmounted  by  the  liberty-cap,  and  in  her  left  a  quad¬ 
rant,  her  head  surmounted  by  a  helmet.  On  the  base,  which  supports 
the  device,  is  inscribed  the  engraver'1  s  name,  “lavy.”  “gaule  sub- 
alpine.”  Rev.  “5  francs — — l’an  10,”  inclosed  in  a  wreath, 
composed  of  maize  and  laurel  branches,  crossed.  Beneath  is  in¬ 
scribed  the  name  “eridania,”  and  above  “liberte  egalite.”  This 
piece  was  struck  after  the  annexation  of  Piedmont  to  France;  the 
inscription  “l’an  10,”  meaning  the  tenth  year  of  the  French  Repub¬ 
lic,  and  not  the  year  of  the  Republic  of  Eridania,  which  did  not 
exist  so  long.  Value  97  cts. 

The  following  pieces,  Nos.  5  to  13,  were  struck  by  the  Duchy  of 
Genoa,  before  its  annexation  in  1814. 

5.  S.  1653.  Eight  soldi.  Obv.  The  Virgin  Mary,  seated  upon  a 
cloud,  with  a  halo  of  stars  around  her  head,  and  holding  the  infant 
Jesus  on  her  left  arm,  and  a  scepter  in  her  right  hand.  Beneath  is 
the  number  “vm.”  “et  rege  eas.  1653.  i.  a.  b.”  Rev.  a  cross 
moline,  with  mullets  in  the  angles,  “dux  et  Gun(ernator)  reip(u1j- 
licse)  GENu”(ensis). 

6.  S.  1675.  Half  lira.  Obv.  A  full-length  figure  of  Christ,  hold¬ 
ing  in  his  left  hand  a  cross-staff,  around  which  a  scroll  is  intwined, 
and  pointing  upward  with  his  right  hand,  “non  surrexit  major, 
1675.”  Rev.  Crowned  shield,  bearing  a  cross,  “dux  et  gub.  reip. 
genu.” 

7.  G.  1792.  Genovine,  of  96  lire.  Obverse  same  as  No.  5.  Rev. 
Shield,  bearing  a  cross,  surmounted  by  a  crown,  and  supported  by 
two  griffins,  “dux  et  gub.  reip.  genu.”  Value  $15.17. 

8.  S.  1793.  Two  lire.  Obverse  same  as  No.  6.  Rev.  Crowned 
shield,  bearing  a  cross,  and  supported  by  two  griffins,  “dux  et  gub. 
reip.  gen.”  Value  36  cts. 

9.  S.  1794.  Two  lire.  Obverse  same  as  preceding,  with  “ecce 
agnus  dei,”  inscribed  upon  the  scroll.*  Rev.  Two  griffins,  support- 


*  The  preceding  pieces,  Nos.  6  and  8,  doubtless  have  the  same  inscription, 
but  being  somewhat  worn,  it  is  rendered  illegible. 
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ing  a  shield  between  them,  and  holding  a  crown  above  it.  “dux  et 
GUB.  REIP.  GENU.” 

10.  S.  1794.  One  lire.  Same  type  as  preceding.  Value  16  ets. 

11.  S.  1795.  Four  lire.  Same  type.  Value  64  cts. 

12.  S.  1796.  Scudo,  of  eight  lire.  Same  type.  Value  $1.27.5. 

13.  G.  1798.  Genovine,  of  the  Ligurian  Republic.  Obv.  The 
goddess  of  Liberty,  with  her  head  surmounted  by  the  mural  crown , 
seated  upon  a  stone  block,  her  left  arm  resting  upon  an  oval  shield, 
bearing  the  arms  of  Genoa,  and  grasping  a  spear  in  her  right  hand ; 
in  front  of  and  leaning  against  the  block  is  a  quadrant ,  immediately 
beneath  which  is  inscribed,  on  the  base  which  supports  the  device, 
the  engraver’s  name,  “e.  vassallo.”  Beneath  is  the  denomination 
“l.  96.”  (96  lire.)  “republica  ligure  anno  i.”  Rev.  A  fasces, 
surmounted  by  a  liberty- cap,  and  inclosed  between  two  branches  of 
laurel;  beneath  is  the  date  “  1798.”  “nell’  unione  la  forza.” 
On  the  edge  is  inscribed  the  weight  and  fineness.  “  bonta  kar.  22. 
peso  grani  550.”  (22  carats  fine;  weight  550  grains.)  Value 
$15.17. 

14.  B.S.  1814.  Four  soldi.  Obv.  A  pointed  shield,  bearing  the 
arms  of  Genoa,  surmounted  by  a  crown,  and  inclosed  between  two 
cornucopias,  crossed;  the  initial  “s.”  at  one  side,  and  the  numeral 
“4”  at  the  other;  beneath  is  the  date  “1814.”  “respublica 
genuensis. ”  Rev.  St.  George  and  the  dragon,  “ex  probitate 

ROBUR.” 

15  and  16.  S.  1814.  Ten  soldi.  Obverse  same  as  No.  8.  Rev. 
Same  device  as  No.  9.  “respublica  genuensis.”  Beneath  is  in¬ 
scribed  “sol.  10.” 

17  and  18.  S.  1817.  Five  lire,  of  Victor  Emanuel.  Obv.  Un- 
draped  bust,  with  the  date  “1817”  beneath,  “vie.  em.  d.  g.  rex 
sar.  cyp  et  jer.”  Rev.  Crowned  shield,  bearing  the  arms  of  Sar¬ 
dinia  in  the  first  quarter,  Cypria  and  Jerusalem  in  the  second, 
Genoa  in  the  third,  the  fourth  being  a  cross  or,  on  a  field  argent, 
surmounted  of  a  label  azure;  a  shield  of  pretence,  bearing  an  eagle, 
with  the  cross  of  Savoy  upon  its  breast;  the  whole  encircled  by  the 
order  chain  of  the  order  of  the  Prophecy  of  Maria ;  beneath  is 
“ l - 5.”  (5  lire.)  “dux  sab.  janvae.  (Genoa)  et  montisf.  princ. 
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ped.  d.”  On  the  edge  is  inscribed  — *fert* — — *■» — *fert.” 

Value  97.2  cts.  each. 

19.  G.  1818.  Twenty  lire.  Same  as  preceding.  Value  $8.83. 

20.  G.  1827.  Eighty  lire,  of  Charles  Felix.  Obv.  Undraped 
bust,  with  the  date  “  1827”  beneath,  “car.  felix  i>.  g.  rex  sar. 
cyp.  et  niER”(osolymse).  Rev.  A  heart-shaped  shield,  finely  en¬ 
graved,  and  bearing  the  arms,  arranged  as  in  the  preceding  piece, 
surmounted  by  a  crown,  and  draped  with  the  order  chain  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  piece;  the  whole  inclosed  between  two  oak  branches,  crossed  ; 
beneath  is  the  denomination  “l.  80.”  “dux  sab.  genuae  et  mon- 
tis.  princ.  ped.  d.”  Edge  like  No.  17.  Value  $5.39. 

21.  G.  1831.  Forty  lire.  Same  type.  Value  $7.66. 

22.  G.  1827.  Twenty  lire.  Same  type.  Value  $3.83. 

23  and  24.  S.  1827-1828.  Five  lire.  Same  type.  Value  97.2  cts. 

25.  S.  1825.  Two  lire.  Same  type.  Value  31  cts. 

26.  S.  1828.  Lira.  Same  type.  Value  19.4  cts. 

27.  S.  1828.  Fifty  centimes.  Same  type,  with  the  shield  charged 
with  the  arms  of  Savoy,  (the  rest  being  omitted.) 

28.  G.  1836.  Twenty  lire,  of  Charles  Albert.  Obv.  Undraped 
bust,  with  the  date  “  1836”  beneath,  “car  albertus  d.  g.  rex  sard, 
cyp.  et  hier. ”  Rev.  Crowned  shield,  bearing  the  arms  of  Savoy, 
and  draped  with  the  order  chain  of  the  preceding  pieces,  the  whole 
inclosed  between  two  branches  of  laurel,  crossed.  Legend  same  as 
in  the  preceding  reign.  Edge  grained.  Value  3.85. 

29.  G.  1833.  Ten  lire.  Same  as  preceding.  Value  $1.92. 

30.  S.  1833.  Five  lire.  Same  type  as  preceding,  with  the  edge 
like  No.  17.  Value  97.2  cts. 

LOMBARDY  AND  VENICE. 

That  region  of  country  lying  in  the  north  of  Italy,  and  bordering 
upon  the  Tyrol,  which  has  been  known,  until  recently,  as  the  Lom¬ 
bardo- Venetian  Kingdom,  and  which  has  so  long  been  the  battle-field 
on  which  the  political  destinies  of  Europe  have  been  decided,  the 
stage  for  the  reception  of  those  actors  who,  in  times  past,  have  been 
so  potential  in  Europe  in  overturning  dynasties  and  setting  up 
usurpers,  was  acquired  by  the  Austrian  emperors  at  an  early  period, 
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and  soon  after  the  extinction  of  the  Western  Empire.  After  its 
annexation  to  the  Austrian  Empire,  the  portion  comprised  in  the 
division  of  Lombardy  was  ruled  by  viceroys  appointed  by  the  em¬ 
perors,  while  the  division  of  Venice  was  under  the  immediate  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  doges  of  Venice.  But  when  Napoleon  Bonaparte 
came  upon  the  stage,  as  a  competitor  with  Austria,  for  the  domina¬ 
tion  in  Italy,  this  state  of  affairs  received  an  interruption  which 
threatened  the  extinction  of  the  Austrian  rule  in  the  Italian  pro¬ 
vinces.  In  1797  the  armies  of  the  French  Republic ,  under  Napo¬ 
leon,  overran  the  State  of  Lombardy,  and  erected  it  into  a  separate 
government,  with  the  title  of  the  Cisalpine  Republic;  and  coins 
bearing  the  new  title  were  issued.  But  Lombardy  was  destined  to 
undergo  most  rapid  changes;  and  three  years  later,  the  “Cisalpine 
Republic’’  found  its  grave,  and  Lombardy  reverted  to  the  Austrian 
crown.  But  two  years  after,  in  1802,  it  again  escaped  from  the 
grasp  of  the  Hapsburg  dynasty,  and  became  the  Italian  Republic, 
with  Napoleon  as  its  president,  and  in  1805  was  erected  into  a  king¬ 
dom,  under  the  same  person,  who  established  his  capital  at  Mantua , 
where  he  was  crowned  “King  of  Italy f  with  the  “Iron  Crown,”  so 
famous,  from  the  supposition  that  it  was  fashioned  from  one  of  the 
nails  with  which  Christ  was  crucified.  With  the  addition,  from  time 
to  time,  of  Venice,  Ragusa,  and  some  of  the  Papal  States,  this  was 
the  state  of  affairs  up  to  1814-15,  when  Napoleon  descended,  as 
rapidly  as  he  had  before  ascended,  the  wheel  of  fortune.  Amid 
the  rearrangement  of  Europe  which  then  took  place,  Lombardy  and 
Venice  were  restored  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  and  were  consoli¬ 
dated  into  the  Lombardo- Venetian  Kingdom,  and  a  series  of  coins 
issued  which  were  entirely  distinct  in  appearance  from  the  coins  of 
Austria  proper.  (See  introduction  to  Austria.)  But  since  the  revo¬ 
lution  of  the  past  year,  under  the  auspices  of  a  second  Napoleon, 
there  is  likely  to  be  another  radical  change  in  the  coins  of  this  terri¬ 
tory  ;  and,  in  anticipation  of  the  changes  which  may  take  place,  the 
coins  of  Lombardy  and  Venice  have  been  removed  from  the  division 
of  Austria  and  placed  among  the  “Italian  States,”  this  disposition 
of  them  being  considered  the  most  proper  under  all  circumstances,  as 
the  Austrian  provinces  in  Italy,  although  under  the  almost  immediate 
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dominion  and  supervision  of  the  emperor,  have  always  had  a  coinage 
which  was  as  distinct  from  that  of  Austria  as  it  was  proper  or  prac¬ 
ticable  to  make  them,'  and  being  struck  specially  for  circulation  in 
those  dependencies,  they  thereby  acquire  an  Italian  character,  which 
it  is  hard  to  efface.  One  can  scarcely  look  upon  an  Austrian  coin  of 
Lombardy  without  at  the  same  time  associating  with  it  in  his  mind 
the  name  of  “Italy” 

The  monetary  unit  of  this  country  is  the  lira  or  Here,  divided  into 
twenty  soldi.  This  has  been  repeatedly  changed  in  value.  Before 
1797,  it  was  worth  14.7  cents;  under  Napoleon,  19.3  cents,  and  now 
10. 6  cents  of  our  money.  The  system  of  coinage,  from  1804  to  1815, 
was  the  same  as  that  of  France;  the  lira  and  the  franc  being  inter¬ 
changeable. 

37  and  38.  S.  1781-85.  Thaler,  of  Joseph  II.  Obv.  Bust,  lau- 
reated.  “  josepii  ii.  d.  g.  r.  imp.  s.  aug.  G(ermania3)  n(ungaria})  et 
B(ohemia3)  rex.  A(rchidux)  A”(ustriae).  Rev.  Crowned  shield,  be¬ 
tween  branches  of  palm  and  laurel,  crossed,  quartered  with  eagles 
and  serpents ;  the  arms  of  Austria  and  Lotharingia,  on  a  shield  of 
pretence,  “mediolani  et  mant.  dux  1785.”  Values  88.5  cts. 

39.  Gf.  1814.  Forty  lire,  of  Napoleon.  Obv.  Head,  with  the  date 
“  1814,”  and  the  mint-mark  “  m  ”(antua)  beneath.  “  napoleone  impe- 
ratore  e  re.”  Rev.  The  French  eagle,  with  a  shield  upon  its  breast, 
draped  with  an  order  chain  and  star;  a  shield  of  pretence,  bearing 
the  iron  crown  of  Mantua.  Behind  the  eagle  are  two  spears  in  sal- 
tiere  ;  the  whole  being  displayed  upon  a  mantle  of  ermine,  draped 
from  a  crown;  beneath  is  the  denomination  “  40  lire.”  “regno 
d’italia.”  On  the  edge  is  inscribed  “dio  protegge  la  italia.” 
Value  $7.70. 

40.  0.  1808.  Twenty  lire.  Same  type  as  preceding.  Value  $3.85. 

41.  S.  1814.  Five  lire.  Same  type.  Value  97  cts. 

42.  S.  1811.  Two  lire.  Same  type.  Value  38.8  cts. 

43.  S.  1810.  Lira.  Same  type,  with  stars  upon  the  edge.  Value 
19.4  cts. 

44.  S.  1810.  Ten  soldi.  Obverse  same  as  preceding.  Rev.  The 
iron  crown,  with  the  denomination  “  10  soldi,”  and  the  mint-mark 
“m.”  beneath,  “regno  d’italia.”  Value  9.5  cts. 
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45.  S.  1811.  Five  soldi.  Same  type  as  preceding.  Value  4.7  cts. 

46.  C.  1813.  One  soldi.  Same  type. 

47.  C.  1813.  Three  centimes. .  Same  type. 

48.  G.  — .  Ducat,  of  Aloysius  Mocenigo,  Doge  of  Venice.  Obv. 
St.  Mark,  with  the  doge  kneeling  before  him,  and  holding  a  flag¬ 
staff  in  his  left  hand,  one  end  resting  upon  the  ground ;  above  the 
doge  are  the  letters  “dux,”  placed  one  under  the  other;  while  to 
the  right  is  the  name  “aloy  moceni.”  On  the  left  edge,  behind  St. 
Mark,  and  placed  one  under  the  other,  are  the  letters  “s.  M.  venet” 
( Sanctus  Marcus  Venetise).  Rev.  A  shield,  bearing  a  saint,  sur¬ 
rounded  with  stars,  “sit  T(ibi)  xpe,  (an  abbreviation  of  the  Greek 

name  ‘  XPIITE?  i.e.  Christe).  dat(us)  Q(uem)  tu - regis  iste 

DUCA”(tus). 

49.  G.  — .  Ducat,  of  Ludwig  Manin,  Doge  of  Venice.  Same  as 
preceding,  with  “ludo  manin”  substituted  for  the  name  of  “ Aloy 
Moceni .” 

50.  G.  — .  Quarter  ducat  of  Venice.  Obv.  Same  device  as  No. 
48,  with  the  legend  “pet.  lau.  dux.  s.  m.  yen.”  Rev.  Same  device 
as  No.  48,  with  “ego.  sum.  lux  MUN”(di). 

51.  S.  — .  Crown.  Obv.  A  cross  moline,  ornamented,  and  in¬ 
closed  in  a  beaded  circle,  “anton  prior  dux  VEN”(etiae);  beneath 

are  the  initials  “v. - a.”  Rev.  A  shield,  bearing  a  winged  lion 

(arms  of  St.  Mark)  inclosed  in  a  beaded  circle;  beneath  are  the 
numerals  “  140.”  “sanctus  marcus  yen.” 

52.  S.  1762.  Lira.  Obv.  The  doge,  in  a  kneeling  posture,  hold¬ 

ing  a  staff,  surmounted  by  a  cap  and  tassels;  the  date  “1762”  be¬ 
neath.  “mare. - fascarenus  p”(ux).  Rev.  The  arms  of  St  Mark, 

or  of  Venice,  “sanct.  marcus  yen.”  Value  14.7  cts. 

53  and  54.  S.  1789-95.  Crown.  Obv.  A  female  bust,  enveloped 
in  a  mantle  of  ermine,  “respublica  veneta.”  Rev.  The  lion  of  St. 
Mark;  beneath  is  the  date  “1789.”  “ludovico  mannin  duce.” 

55.  C.  1822.  Five  centimes.  Obv.  A  ducal  crown,  surmounted 
by  the  imperial,  “regno,  lombardo- yeneto.”  Rev.  “5  centesimi. 
— —  1822.”  ' 

56.  C.  1822.  Three  centimes.  Obverse  same  as  preceding.  Rev. 
“  3  centesimi  — - —  1822.” 
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57.  S.  1824.  One  lira,  of  Francis  I.  Obv.  Bust,  laureated.  “  fran- 
ciscus  i  d.  g.  Austrian  imperator.”  Rev.  Austrian  double-eagle, 
with  a  shield  upon  its  breast,  draped  with  the  order  chain  and  badge 
of  the  golden  fleece,  and  surmounted  by  the  ducal  crown.  Serpents 
and  winged  lions  quartered,  with  the  arms  of  Austria  on  a  shield  of 
pretence;  beneath  is  the  inscription  “lira  austriaca.”  “lomb.  et 
ven  rex  A(rchidux)  A(ustrioe)  1824.”  Value  16.  G  cts. 

The  following  comprises  a  complete  set  of  gold  and  silver  coins 
struck  by  the  Austrian  government  for  Lombardy  and  Venice,  since 
the  re-establishment  of  the  Austrian  rule  in  these  States  in  1814. 

58.  G.  1838.  Sovereign,  of  Ferdinand  I.  Obv.  Bust,  laureated. 
“ferd.  i.  d.  g.  austr.  imp.  nuNG(arim)  BOH(emise)  R(ex)  h.  n.  v.” 
Rev.  Austrian  double-eagle,  with  a  shield  upon  its  breast,  surmounted 
by  the  ducal  crown,  and  encircled  with  the  order  chain  and  badge  of  the 
golden  fleece ,  and  the  order  band  and  badge  of  the  order  of  Maria 
Th  eresia.  Under  the  shield,  and  inside  of  these,  are  three  other  order 
chains  with  their  badges.  The  arms  are  serpents  and  winged  lions 
quartered,  with  a  shield  of  pretence,  bearing  the  arms  of  Austria 
and  Lotharingia.  “iiex  lomb.  et  yen.  DALM(atise)  GAL(icim)  lop 
(omeriae)  iLL(yriae)  A(rchidux)  A(ustrise)  1838.”  On  the  edge  is 
inscribed,  “tueri  recta.”  Value  $6.77. 

59.  G.  1839.  Half  sovereign.  Same  as  preceding,  with  the  shield 
draped  with  the  order  chain  and  badge  of  the  golden  fleece  (the 
others  being  omitted.)  Value  $3.38. 

60.  S.  1839.  Scudo.  Same  type  as  No.  58.  Value  $1.01.5. 

61.  S.  1839.  Half  scudo.  Same  type.  Value  50.7  cts. 

62.  S.  1839.  Lira.  Obv.  Bust,  laureated.  “ferd.  i.  d.  g.  Aus¬ 
tria:  imperator.”  Rev.  Same  device  as  No.  59,  with  “lira  aus- 
triaca”  beneath,  “lomb.  et  ven.  rex.  a.  a.  1839.”  Value  16.6  cts. 

63.  S.  1839.  Half  lira.  Obverse  same  as  preceding.  Rev.  Shield, 
with  the  arms  arranged  as  in  No.  58,  surmounted  by  the  ducal  and 
imperial  crowns,  the  latter  surmounting  the  former;  beneath  is  the 
denomination  “-J-  lira.”  “lomb.  et  ven,  rex  a.  a.  1839.”  Value 
8.3  cts. 

64.  S.  1839.  Quarter  lira.  Same  type.  Value  4.2  cts. 

65  and  66.  S.  1848.  Fifteen  soldi,  of  the  Provisional  Govern- 
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ment  of  Venice.  Obv.  The  lion  of  St.  Mark,  supporting  an  open 
volume,  “governo  proyyisorio  di  venezia.”  Rev.  The  denomina¬ 
tion  “15.”  inclosed  in  a  beaded  circle,  “centesimi  di  lira  cor- 
rente;”  the  date  “  1848”  beneath. 


ROME. 

The  popes  of  Rome  exercise  not  only  spiritual,  but  temporal  juris¬ 
diction  over  that  portion  of  the  Italian  territory  which  extends  for 
nearly  half  its  length  in  an  irregular  strip  northward  along  the  borders 
of  the  Grand-Duchy  of  Tuscany  and  the  Duchy  of  Modena,  until  it 
strikes  the  southern  boundaries  of  Lombardy  and  Venice,  but  compris¬ 
ing  in  its  main  portion  a  large  part  of  the  center  of  Italy — its  western 
coast  being  washed  by  the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  the 
eastern  bordering  upon  the  Adriatic  Sea.  In  times  gone  by,  here 
has  been  the  seat  of  a  power  which  has  exercised  a  greater  influence 
over  the  destinies  of  the  world  than  any  mere  temporal  government 
could  ever  hope  to  do.  It  has  not  only  held  within  its  grasp,  and 
moulded  for  its  own  purposes,  the  physical  powers  of  men,  but  their 
superstitions  likewise;  their  spiritual  and  their  worldly  interests  have 
found  a  common  center  and  a  common  head  at  Borne. 

The  papal  government  is  hard  to  characterize  under  any  title 
which  has  yet  been  applied  to  governmental  forms  ;  but  it  approaches 
nearer  to  an  elective  monarchy  than  any  other — the  pope,  who 
must  be  a  cardinal  in  the  church,  being  elected  by  his  fellow-car¬ 
dinals,  and  holding  his  office  during  life. 

The  year  1754  marked  an  epoch  in  the  papal  coinage.  Previous 
to  this  time,  the  scudo  or  crown,  which  was  the  integer,  was  coined 
at  the  weight  of  491.89  Troy  grains ,  and  913  thousandths  fine  ;  but 
was  then  reduced  to  408.48  Troy  grains  in  weight,  the  same  stand¬ 
ard  of  fineness  being  retained. 

The  gold  coins  were  the  sequin,  which  was  coined  of  fine  gold,  at 
the  rate  of  99  to  the  libra  or  pound  weight,  (the  libra  weighing 
5234  Troy  grains,)  and  of  the  legal  value  of  2.15  scudi;  there  was 
also  the  doppia  Toro,  and  its  double  and  half,  which  were  coined  at 
917  thousandths  fine,  and  at  the  rate  of  62  doppia  to  the  libra. 
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After  the  redaction  in  standard  of  1754,  the  silver  coins  consisted 
of  the  six  denominations,  of  the  scudo,  which  was  divided  into  ten 
paoli  (pauls),  or  100  bajocchi  (cents);  the  half  scndo ;  the  testoon, 
of  three  pauls;  the  piece  of  two  pauls  (called  a  quinto );  the  paul,  of 
ten  bajocchi ,  and  its  half.  This  was  the  state  of  the  coinage  up  to 
1798,  the  twenty-third  year  of  the  pontificate  of  Pius  YI.  This 
pope  took  an  active  part  in  opposing  the  French  Republicans,  in 
return  for  which  his  territories  were  invaded  in  1797,  and  himself 
taken  prisoner  the  year  following.  Rome  was  erected  into  a  republic, 
according  to  the  French  order  of  the  day,  and  gold  and  silver  coins 
issued,  bearing  appropriate  devices  and  inscriptions.  These  pieces 
were  a  large  gold  coin  called  the  scudo  d’oro,  weighing  910  grains, 
and  833  thousandths  fine,  and  a  silver  scudo,  weighing  the  same  as 
the  papal  coinage,  but  reduced  to  the  French  standard  of  fineness. 
This  coinage,  being  short  lived,  has  become  quite  rare.  The  papal 
government  having  been  reinstated  in  1800,  in  the  person  of  Pius 
VII.,  who  held  his  office,  by  a  precarious  tenure,  until  1809,  when  his 
territories  were  wrested  from  him  and  annexed  to  the  French  Em¬ 
pire.  This  state  of  things  lasted  until  the  overthrow  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  in  1814,  when  Pius  was  restored  to  the  pontifical  chair, 
and  retained  peaceable  possession  until  his  death  in  1823.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Leo  X.,  who  reigned  until  1829.  From  this  date  there 
was  an  interregnum  of  two  years,  until  1831,  when  Gregory  XYI. 
was  elected.  In  this  reign  an  important  change  took  place  in  the 
coinage,  the  old  system  having  been  cast  aside,  and  the  coinage 
placed  upon  a  decimal  footing,  both  in  its  divisions  and  fineness. 
The  gold  coins,  under  this  system,  were  the  pieces  of  ten,  five,  and 
two-and-a-half  scudi,  the  legal  weight  of  the  larger  piece  being  267.7 
Troy  grains,  the  smaller  in  proportion,  and  all  nine-tenths  fine.  The 
silver  coins  were  of  the  same  denominations  as  before,  the  weight  of 
the  scudo  being  415  Troy  grains,  the  smaller  in  proportion,  and 
nine-tenths  fine. 

* 

A  portion  of  the  papal  territory  is  comprised  in  the  city  and  dis¬ 
trict  of  Bologna,  which  enjoys  the  sovereign  prerogative  of  coinage. 
The  coins  are  of  the  same  denominations  and  value  as  the  papal 
coinage,  being  distinguished  from  the  latter  by  the  abbreviations 
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“ban.”  or  "banon.”  and  sometimes  by  the  Latin  name  “banonia” 
in  full.  For  two  or  three  years,  however,  subsequent  to  It 95,  a 
scudo  was  coined  by  the  “People  and  Senate  of  Bologna,”  which 
was  of  a  different  alloy  from  the  scudo  of  Rome  proper ,  being  some¬ 
what  higher  in  value,  (see  No.  134,)  and  weighing  449  grains. 

13.  S.  1620.  Scudo,  of  Paul  V.  Obv.  Bust,  “paulus  y.  burg- 
hesius  p(ontifex)  MAx(imus)  1620.”  Rev.  St.  George  and  the 
dragon,  “s(anctus)  georgius.  ferraria  protector.” 

14.  S.  1615.  Scudo,  of  ClExMEnt  X.  Obv.  Shield,  bearing  the 
papal  arms,  surmounted  by  two  keys  in  saltiere,  and  the  papal  crown. 
“clement  x  pont  max.”  Rev.  A  tomb,  with  a  cross  upon  its  front; 
at  the  right  side  is  St.  Paul,  bearing  a  sword  in  his  right  hand,  and 
pointing  backward  toward  the  tomb  with  his  left;  on  the  left  side 
is  St.  Peter  bearing  two  keys;  beneath  is  a  small  shield,  bedecked 
with  a  hat  and  tassels,  “pabit  fructum  suum  in  tempore.”  Be¬ 
neath  is  inscribed  the  date  “mdclxxv.” 

15.  S.  1685.  Half  paid,  of  Innocent  XI.  Obv.  Arms  and  insig¬ 
nia  of  the  pope,  “innoc.  xi.  p.  m.”  Reverse  not  legible. 

16.  S.  1689.  Half  paid,  Sede  Yacante.  Obv.  Shield  and  cross- 
staff*,  backed  by  the  cross  of  Malta,  surmounted  by  the  cap  and  tas¬ 
sels,  two  keys,  and  the  church-banner  “sede  yacan (te)  A(nno) 
mdclxxxix. ”  Rev.  The  sacred  dove,  surrounded  by  diverging  rays, 
with  the  word  “roma”  beneath,  “ubi  v.  v.  et  spirat.” 

11.  S.  1690.  Testoon,  of  Alexander  VIII.  Obv.  Bust,  “alexan 
viii  pont.  m.  A(nno.)  i.”  Beneath  is  the  engraver’s  name,  “iiame- 
ranus.”  Rev.  A  yoke  of  cattle  drawing  a  plow  among  stalks  of 
grain;  beneath  is  the  date  “cioiocxc,”  and  a  shield  bedecked  with 
the  hat  and  tassels,  “re  truruentaria  restituta.” 

18.  G.  1109.  Half  sequin,  of  Clement  XI.  Obv.  Bust  of  St. 
Peter,  surrounded  by  diverging  rays,  “sanctus  petrus.  AP”(ostolus). 
Rev.  Insignia  and  arms  of  the  pope.  “clem,  xi  p.  m.  a.  ix.” 

19.  S.  1110.  Half  paid,  of  same.  Obverse  same  as  the  reverse  of 
preceding.  Rev.  A  shield,  bearing  the  inscription  “  date  et  dabitur.” 

80.  C.  1123.  Half  bajocchi,  of  Innocent  XIII.  Obv.  A  shield, 
bearing  an  eagle,  and  surmounted  by  the  keys  and  papal  crown,  “inn. 
xiii  p.  m.  a.  ii.”  Rev.  “mezo  bajocco,”  inscribed  in  three  lines. 
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81.  S.  1726.  Half  paul,  of  Benedict  XIII.  Obv.  Same  device 
as  No.  79.  “bene  xiii  p.  m.  a.  ii.”  Rev.  A  sepulcher,  “anno  jubil;” 
beneath  is  the  date  “1725.” 

82.  S.  1735.  Testoon,  of  Clement  XII.  Obv.  Bust,  “clemens 
xii  p.  m.  an  v.”  Rev.  Insignia  and  arms  of  the  pope,  with  the  date 
“  1735”  above. 

83.  S.  1735.  Testoon,  of  same.  Obv.  Arms  and  insignia  of  the 
pope,  “clemens  xn  pont.  m.  an.  v. ”  Ilev.  A  shield  bearing  the 
inscription,  “urbe  nobilitata  mdccxxxv.”  Above  is  a  cherubim, 
and  beneath  a  small  shield,  bearing  a  castle,  and  surmounted  by  the 
hat  and  tassels. 

84.  S.  1735.  Paul,  of  same.  Obverse  same  as  preceding.  Rev. 
The  inscription  “a.  a.  a.  f.  f.  restitutum  commerc,”  in  four  lines, 
between  two  palm  branches.  Beneath  is  a  small  shield,  bearing  a 
castle,  and  bedecked  with  the  hat  and  tassels. 

85.  S.  1735.  Half  paul.  Obverse  same  as  No.  83.  Rev.  Bust  of 
St.  Peter,  with  his  head  surrounded  by  a  glory,  “s.  petrus  ap.” 

86.  S.  1736.  Testoon  Obverse  same  as  No.  83.  Rev.  “ure 
nobilitata  MDeexxxy.”  inscribed  between  two  palm  branches;  a 
small  shield  beneath. 

87.  S.  — .  Paul.  Obverse  same  as  No.  83.  “clemens  xii  pont.  m. 

an - ”  (not  legible).  Reverse  same  as  No.  84. 

88.  S.  1738.  Half  paul.  Obverse  same  as  No.  83.  Rev.  “in 
cibas  pauperum,  1738,”  inscribed  between  two  branches  of  palm. 

89.  S.  1740.  Half  paul.  Obverse  same  as  No.  83.  Rev.  Shield, 
bearing  the  inscription,  “iiabetis  pauperes,  1739.” 

90.  S.  1740.  Half  paul.  Obverse  same  as  No.  83.  Rev.  Shield, 
bearing  the  inscription,  “impleti  illusio  nibus,  1739.” 

91.  0.  Quarter  sequin,  of  Benedict  XIV.  (1740  to  1758.)  Obv. 
“ben.  xiv.”  inscribed  beneath  the  papal  crown,  and  two  keys  in  sal- 
tiere;  beneath  are  two  palm  branches,  crossed.  Rev.  Bust  of  St. 
Peter,  “s.  petrus.” 

92.  O.  1744.  Sequin,  of  same.  Obv.  The  Virgin  Mary,  seated 
upon  a  cloud,  and  holding  two  keys  in  her  right  hand,  and  a  lantern 
in  her  left,  “bened.  xiv  p.  m.  1744.”  Rev.  Arms  and  insignia  of 
the  pope,  surmounted  by  the  sacred  dove,  “repente  de  ccelo.  ” 
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93.  S.  1744.  Half  paul.  Obverse  same  as  No.  83,  with  "bened. 

xiv  pont.  m.  a.  iv.”  Rev.  “  oculi  ejus  in  pauperem,  1744,”  in¬ 

scribed  in  five  lines,  between  two  branches  of  laurel. 

94.  G.  174G.  Half  sequin.  Same  as  No.  92. 

95.  S.  1754.  Half  paul.  Obverse  same  as  No.  93.  Reverse  not 

legible. 

96.  S.  1756.  Two  pauls.  Obv.  Bust,  “ben  xiv.  pon.  m.  a.  xvii.” 
Rev.  Same  device  as  No.  92,  with  the  elate  “mdcclvi.”  Value  20  cts. 

97.  S.  1763.  Paul,  of  Clement  XIII.  Obv.  A  shield,  bearing 
the  pope’s  family  arms,  surmounted  by  the  papal  crown  and  keys. 
“clem,  xiii  pont.  m.  a.  v.”  Rev.  “ablectat  justos  misericordia, 
1763,”  inscribed  in  five  lines;  beneath  is  a  small  shield,  surmounted 
by  the  hat  and  tassels,  and  bearing  two  batons  in  saltier e;  the  whole 
surrounded  by  a  wreath  of  laurel.  Value  10  cts. 

98.  S.  1765.  Half  paul.  Obverse  same  as  preceding.  Rev.  The 
inscription,  “  utere  quasi  momo  fuigi,  1764.”  Value  5  cts. 

99.  S.  1774.  Testoon,  of  Clement  XIV.  Obv.  The  arms  and 
insignia  of  the  pope,  “clemens  xiv  pont.  max  a.  v.”  Rev.  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul  confronting  each  other,  the  former  holding  his 
keys  aloft  in  his  right  hand,  and  the  latter  supporting  a  sword,  with 
the  point  resting  upon  the  ground,  in  his  right  hand,  and  carrying  a 
volume  under  his  left  arm;  above  is  the  sacred  dove,  and  beneath  is  a 
small  shield,  bedecked  with  the  hat  and  tassels,  and  the  date  “  1773.” 
Above,  to  the  left,  is  inscribed  “s.  petrus,”  and  to  the  right  “s. 
paulus.”  Value  30  cts. 

100.  S.  1774.  Two  pauls.  Sede  Vacante.  Obv.  Shield  and 
cross-staff',  backed  by  the  cross  of  Malta,  and  surmounted  by  the  hat 
and  tassels,  two  keys,  and  the  church  banner,  “sede  vacante. 
mdcclxxiv.”  Rev.  The  sacred  dove.  Beneath  is  inscribed  “quinto 
di  scu”(do),  and  above,  “veni  lumen  cordium.”  Value  20  cts. 

101  and  102.  S.  1775.  Paul,  of  Pius  VI.  Obv.  The  insignia  and 
arms  of  the  pope.  “Pius  vi.  pont.  m.  a.  i.”  Rev.  A  sepulcher,  with 
the  date  “  1775”  beneath.*  “mundi  rever  tuntur.”  Value  10  cts. 


*  This  piece  bears  upon  its  face  an  apparent  discrepancy.  Firs  VI.  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  1774,  and,  upon  examining  the  obverse  of  this  piece,  we  find  that  it 
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103.  S.  1117.  Half  scudo.  Obv.  Bust,  “rius  sextus,  pont.  m. 
a.  hi.”  Rev.  The  Virgin  Mary,  seated  upon  a  cloud,  and  holding 
two  keys  in  her  right  hand,  and  a  lantern  in  her  left;  beneath  is  a 
small  shield,  bedecked  with  the  hat  and  tassels,  “auxilium  df.  sancto, 
1111.”  Value  52  cts. 

104.  S.  1180.  Scudo.  Obv.  Arms  and  insignia  of  the  pope,  “pius 
sextus  pont.  m.  a.  vi.”  Reverse  same  as  preceding.  Value 

$1.04.4. 

105.  S.  1184.  Two  pauls.  Same  type  as  preceding.  Value 
10  cts. 

106.  S.  1188.  Half  paul.  Obverse  same  as  preceding.  Rev. 
The  inscription,  “auxilium  de  sancto.’’  No  device.  Value  5  cts. 

101.  S.  1196.  Testoon.  Obverse  same  as  No.  104.  Rev.  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Andrew,  the  latter  leaning  upon  his  cross  and  weeping, 
while  St.  Peter  stands  by  his  side  holding  the  keys  in  his  left  hand, 
and  pointing  upward  with  his  right;  the  sun’s  diverging  rays  above  ; 
beneath  is  the  date  “1196,”  and  a  small  shield,  bedecked  with  the 
hat  and  tassels,  “sanctus  petrus.  sanctus  andreas.”  Value  30 
cents. 

108.  S.  1196.  Two  pauls.  Same  type  as  No.  104.  Value  20 
cents. 

109.  S.  1801.  Half  scudo,  of  Pius  VII.  Obv.  Arms  and  insignia 
of  the  pope.  “Pius  vn  pont.  m.  a.  ii.”  Reverse  same  as  No.  103. 
Value  $1.04.4. 

110.  G.  1803.  Doppia.  Obverse  same  as  preceding.  Rev.  St. 
Peter  seated  upon  a  cloud,  holding  the  keys  in  his  left  hand,  and 


purports  to  be  struck  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  whereas  upon  the  reverse  it 
bears  the  date  1775,  which  is  the  true  date  of  the  coin.  The  explanation  is 
found  in  the  fact  that  Pius  did  not  succeed  until  the  latter  part  of  the  year,  his 
predecessor  having  died  September  twenty-second,  after  which  a  short  interreg¬ 
num  ensued,  as  will  be  seen  by  referring  to  No.  100.  Therefore  the  year  of  his 
pontificate  did  not  expire  until  the  latter  part  of  1775;  and  a  coin  which  was 
actually  struck  in  1774,  and  another  struck  in  the  year  following,  can  both  be 
of  tlie./zrsi  year  of  his  reign.  Most  of  the  papal  coins  bear  no  other  date  than  the 
year  of  the  reign,  but  where  the  contrary  is  the  case,  this  discrepancy  will  often 
be  noticed. 
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pointing  upward  with  his  right,  “apostolor  princeps;”  beneath  is  a 
small  shield,  bedecked  with  the  hat  and  tassels.  Value  $3.28. 

111.  S.  1816.  Half  paid.  Obverse  same  as  Ho.  109.  Rev.  The 
inscription,  “pauperi  porrige  manum,”  in  three  lines;  beneath 
which,  and  divided  from  it  by  a  sectional  line,  is  the  date  “mdcccxvi,” 
and  the  initial  “b.”  Value  5  cts. 

112.  S.  1818.  Scudo.  Same  type  as  No.  103,  with  the  inscrip¬ 
tion  “in  terra  pax”  on  the  edge.  Value  $1.05.8. 

113.  C.  1826.  Half  bajocchi,  of  Leo  XII.  Obv.  Arms  and  in¬ 
signia  of  the  pope,  with  two  olive  branches,  crossed;  beneath,  “leo 
xii  p.  m.  a.  hi.”  Rev.  The  inscription,  “mezzo  bajocco.  rom. 
1826,”  in  four  lines. 

114.  C.  1826.  Quatrino  (quarter  bajocchi).  Same  type  as  pre¬ 
ceding. 

115.  S.  1830.  Testoon.  Sede  Vacante.  Obv.  A  shield,  bearing 
a  cock  and  a  star,  and  surmounted  by  a  cross-staff,  hat,  keys,  and 
tassels,  and  the  church  banner;  beneath  is  the  name  “roma.”  “sede 
vacante  mdcccxxx.”  Rev.  The  sacred  dove,  with  “baj.  30”  (30 
bajocchi)  beneath,  “veni  lumen  cordium.”  Value  31.6  cts. 

116  and  117.  C.  1831.  Bajocchi,  of  Gregory  XVI.  Obv.  Arms 
and  insignia  of  the  pope,  “gregorius  xvi  pont.  max.  an.  i.”  Rev. 
“bajocco  romano,  1831,”  inclosed  in  a  wreath  of  laurel.  Value  one 
cent. 

118  and  119.  C.  1831.  Half  bajocchi.  Same  type. 

120.  S.  1834.  Scudo.  Obv.  Bust,  with  the  date  “1834,”  and  the 
engraver’s  name,  “nic.  gerbara,”  beneath ;  “gregorius  xvi  pon. 
max  a.  iv.”  Rev.  The  circumcision  of  Jesus,  Simeon  receiving  the 
infant  Jesus  from  the  hands  of  his  mother,  the  Virgin  Mary.  In  the 
background,  to  the  right,  is  Joseph,  carrying  a  basket  containing 
two  doves.  (“To  offer  a  sacrifice  according  to  that  which  is  said  in 
the  law  of  the  Lord,  a  pair  of  turtle  doves,  or  two  young  pigeons.” 
Luke,  ii.  24.)  To  the  left  is  the  prophetess,  Anna,  with  clasped 
hands,  looking  upon  Jesus.  (“And  she  coming  in  that  instant  gave 
thanks  likewise  unto  the  Lord,  and  spake  of  him  to  all  them  that 
looked  for  redemption  in  Jerusalem .” — Luke,  ii.  38.)  Beneath  is 
the  word  “roma,”  and  above,  “lumen  ad  revelationem  gentium.” 
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This  sentence  is  rendered  in  the  Protestant  Bible  as  “A  light  to  lighten 
the  Gentiles,1'  (Luke,  ii.  32);  while  the  Catholic  Bible  renders  it,  as 
in  the  inscription  above,  “ A  light  to  the  revelation  (or  enlightenment) 
of  the  nations .”  (See  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke,  chapter  ii.,  21st  to 
39th  verses.)  Value  $1.05.7. 

121.  G.  1835.  Five  scudi.  Obv.  Bust,  with  the  letter  “r.”  {Roma) 
and  the  initials  of  the  engraver,  “n.  g.”  beneath,  “gregorius  xyi 
pon.  max  an  v.”  Bev.  The  denomination  and  date,  “5  scudi,  1835,” 
inclosed  in  a  wreath  of  laurel.  Value  $5.19.4. 

122.  G.  1836.  Ten  scudi.  Same  type.  Value  $10.36.8. 

123.  G.  1836.  Two-and-a-half  scudi.  Same  type.  Value  $2.59.7. 

124  and  125.  C.  1848-1849.  Bajocclii,  of  Pius  IX.  Obv.  Arms 

and  insignia  of  the  pope.  “pius  ix  pon.  max.  ann.  hi.”  Rev.  the 
inscription,  “bajocco,  1848,”  inclosed  in  a  wreath  of  laurel. 

126.  S.  1850.  Piece  of  two  pauls.  Obv.  Bust,  with  the  engraver’s 
name,  “n.  gerbara,”  beneath;  “pius  ix  pont.  max.  ann.  iv.”  Rev. 
“20  bajocchi,  1850,”  and  the  initial  “r.”  inclosed  in  a  wreath  of 
laurel.  Value  20  cts. 

127  and  128.  C.  1850.  Half  bajocchi.  Same  type  as  Xo.  124. 

129.  C.  1851.  Two  bajocchi.  Same  type. 

130.  C.  1854.  Five  bajocchi.  Same  type. 

131.  S.  1856.  Five  bajocchi.  Obv.  Arms  and  insignia  of  the 
pope,  “pius  ix  pon.  max  ann  x.”  Rev.  “5  bajocchi,  1856,  r.” 
inscribed  within  a  wreath  of  laurel. 

CITY  OF  BOLOGNA. 

132.  S.  1778.  Half  paid.  Obv.  Shield,  with  the  arms  quartered, 
the  abbreviated  word  “ LiBER”(tas)  occupying  the  second  and  third; 
beneath  is  the  date  “  1778.”  Rev.  A  lily,  with  the  letter  “B”(ologna) 
and  the  numeral  “5”  in  the  exergue,  “pius  yi  pont.  maxim.”  Value 
5  cts. 

133.  S.  1783.  Half  scudo.  Obv.  Bust  of  the  pope,  “pius  sextus 

pont.  max.  an.  viii.”  Rev.  A  chapel,  with  a  shield  at  each  side, 

one  surmounted  by  the  hat  and  tassels,  and  the  other  by  a  lion’s 
head;  beneath  is  the  name  and  date,  “bononia,  1783,”  and  the 
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numeral  “50,”  (50  bajocchi,)  and  above,  “adventus  opti  mi  frin- 
cipis.” 

134.  S.  1196.  Scuclo.  Obv.  Shield,  bearing  tlie  arms  quartered ; 
a  cross  in  the  first  and  fourth,  and  the  word  “libertas”  in  the 
second  and  third  quarters,  inclosed  between  branches  of  laurel,  and 
surmounted  by  a  lion’s  head;  beneath  is  “p.  10,  (ten  pauls,)  1796,” 
and  above,  “populus  et  senates  bonon.”  Rev.  The  Virgin  and 
child,  upon  a  cloud,  floating  above  the  city,  “presidium  et  decus.” 
Value  $1.13. 

134.  S.  1796.  Half  scudo.  Same  type  as  preceding. 

135.  S.  1797.  Scudo.  Same  type. 

Section  VI.— TUSCANY. 

The  territory  embraced  in  the  Grand-Duchy  of  Tuscany  at  one 
time  formed  a  large  portion  of  ancient  Etruria.  Etruria  was  com¬ 
posed  of  several  different  divisions  or  tribes  (twelve  in  number), 
which  were  all  leagued  together  for  the  common  defense,  each 
being  governed  by  a  king,  or  lucumo.  One  of  these  was  Porsena, 
so  famous  from  the  league  into  which  he  entered  for  the  purpose  of 
restoring  Taiiquin  to  Rome.  The  Etruscan  territories  afterward 
fell  successively  under  the  Romans,  the  Goths,  the  Lombards,  and 
the  government  of  Charlemagne.  After  the  extinction  of  the  West¬ 
ern  Empire,  Tuscany  underwent  various  changes  until  the  year  1531, 
when  the  whole  became  united  under  Alexander  de  Medicis,  (at 
which  time  it  was  called  Florence ,  the  name  of  its  capital  city,) 
whose  successor,  Cosmo  I.,  assumed  the  title  of  grand-duke.  The 
Medicis  family  remained  in  undisturbed  possession  of  the  throne 
until  1737,  when  the  family  became  extinct  by  the  death  of  John 
Gaston,  and  the  Grand-Duchy  passed  to  the  Emperor  Charles  VI., 
who  conferred  it  upon  his  son-in-law,  Francis,  Duke  of  Lorrain, 
with  the  title  of  Francis  III.  Upon  the  accession  of  the  latter  to 
the  throne  of  the  German  Empire  in  1745,*  he  retained  the  sov¬ 
ereignty  of  Tuscany,  adding  his  new  titles  to  the  legend  on  the 

*  Francis  claimed  the  succession  in  1740,  but  was  not  the  actual  emperor 
until  the  death  of  his  competitor,  Charles  VII.  of  Bavaria,  in  1745. 
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Tuscan  coins.  In  1192,  Ferdinand  III.,  a  grandson  of  Francis, 
succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Tuscany,  and  at  the  same  time  the  French 
Revolution,  which  afterward  involved  all  Europe,  broke  out.  By 
the  treaty  of  Luneville,  in  1801,  Ferdinand  was  deposed,  and  the 
State  erected  into  a  Kingdom,  with  its  ancient  title  of  Etruria ,  and 
Louis,  a  son  of  the  Duke  of  Parma,  placed  upon  the  throne.  This 
prince  died  in  1803,  and  his  infant  son  succeeded,  under  the  regency 
of  the  queen-mother,  Maria  Louisa.  In  1808,  the  kingdom  was 
dissolved  and  the  territory  annexed  to  the  French  Empire,  though 
subject  to  the  nominal  rule  of  Eliza,  the  sister  of  Napoleon. 
This  was  the  condition  of  the  State  up  to  the  overthrow  of  the  lat¬ 
ter,  when  the  Grand-Duchy  was  restored,  and  Ferdinand  recovered 
the  throne  of  which  he  had  been  deprived  for  thirteen  years,  and  con¬ 
tinued  in  possession  until  his  death  in  1821,  when  he  was  succeeded 
by  Leopold  II. 

The  gold  coins  of  Tuscany  are  the  ruspone,  and  the  zecchino 
gigliato,  or  sequin.  They  are  both  meant  to  be  of  fine  gold;  the 
ruspone  being  coined  at  the  rate  of  321  pieces  to  the  libra,  or 
pound,  which  would  place  it  at  the  weight  of  1G1.5  Troy  grains — 
the  Tuscan  libra  weighing  5240  Troy  grains.  The  sequin  is  one- 
third  of  the  ruspone  in  weight  and  value. 

The  silver  coins  are  somewhat  intricate,  from  the  fact  that  they 
have  three  different  units  or  integers.  The  first  series  is  based  upon 
the  paul ;  the  second  upon  the  lira;  and  the  third  upon  the  Jlorin. 
The  first  series  originated  in  1138,  and  consisted  of  five  pieces;  the 
largest  being  the  scudo,  or  crown  of  ten  pauls,  which  was  called  after 
the  names  of  the  grand-dukes,  first  Franciscone ,  and  afterward 
Leopoldone.  The  smaller  pieces  were  of  five,  two,  one,  and  one-half 
paul;  the  latter  being  divided  into  40  quattrini;  the  legal  fineness 
was  911  thousandths,  and  the  weight  of  the  scudo,  424.1  Troy 
grains;  the  others  in  proportion. 

The  second  series  was  introduced  in  1803,  and  consisted  of  the 
pieces  of  ten,  five,  one,  and  one-half  livre;  they  were  coined  at  958 
thousandths  fine;  the  piece  of  ten  livres  weighing  608.8  Troy 
grains;  the  others  in  proportion.  Coins  of  this  series  are  now 
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The  last  series  was  commenced  in  1826,  and  consists  of  the  florin, 
with  its  half  and  quarter.  There  are  also  the  base  silver ,  or  billon 
piece,  called  a  crozia,  and  the  piece  of  ten  quattrini.  The  copper 
coins  are  the  pieces  of  five,  three,  and  one  quattrini.  There  are  also 
the  larger  silver  pieces  of  the  double  and  quadruple  florin. 

1  and  2.  S.  — .  Pontine  coins,  of  the  middle  ages.  The  first  has 
on  its  obverse  a  full-length  figure,  holding  a  staff  in  one  hand  and  a 
truncheon  in  the  other,  and  on  the  reverse,  a  figure  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist ;  and  the  second,  on  the  reverse,  a  fleur  de  Us,  and  the 
name  “  florentia”  (Florence),  and  on  the  reverse,  St.  John,  with 
his  cross-staff,  and  his  name  “s.  joiianne.  B”(aptista). 

3.  S.  — .  Testoon,*  or  piece  of  three  pauls,  of  Alexander  de 
medicis,  head  of  the  ducal  line  in  Tuscany;  acquired  the  crown  in 
1531.  Obv.  Bust,  “Alexander  M(edici)  R(omanus)  p(rinceps)  flo- 
ren (tioG)  dux.”  Rev.  St.  Cosmus  and  St.  Damianus,  conferring  to¬ 
gether;  the  latter  holding  an  open  volume  in  his  hand,  “s(anctus) 
COSMUS.  S.  DAMIiENUS.” 

4.  S.  — .  Testoon,  of  Cosmus  II.  f  Obv.  Bust,  “cosmus  med. 
r.  p.  floren  dux.  ii.”  Rev.  St.  John  the  Baptist,  seated,  and  hold¬ 
ing  a  cross-staff  in  his  left  hand,  and  pointing  upward  with  his  right. 
“S.  JOANNES  BAPTISTA.  ” 

5  and  6.  S.  — .  Same.  Obv.  Bust,  “cosmus  med.  floren  et  sena- 
rum  dux.  ii.”  Rev.  The  City  of  Florence,  with  the  Virgin  Mary 
upon  a  cloud  above  it.  “senavetus  ciyitas  virginis.” 

7.  S.  1567.  Same.  Obverse  same  as  preceding.  Rev.  St.  John, 
with  the  date  “1567”  beneath,  “s.  joannes  baptista.” 

8  and  9.  S.  1575-77.  Testoon,  of  Francis  II.  Obv.  Bust,  “fran 
(ciscus)  MED(ici)  magn(us)  dux  etrurue  ii.”  Reverse  same  as  pre¬ 
ceding. 

10  and  11.  S.  1621-36.  Testoon,  of  Ferdinand  II.  Obv.  Bust 
in  armor,  “feud.  ii.  MxYgn.  dux  etr.  y.”J  (The  latter  number  indi- 

*  This  name  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  brevity. 

f  The  successor  of  Alexander  was  Cosmus  I. 

1  Kelly  states,  on  page  211,  in  his  “  Explication  of  Coin,”  that  this  number, 
placed  at  the  end  of  the  legend,  means  the  year  of  the  reign;  and  gives  us  as  an 
example  a  piece  of  Cosjifs  III.  (See  Nos.  10  to  17.)  Upon  examining  a  num- 
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cates  that  Ferdinand  was  the  fifth  of  his  name  in  the  family.)  Rev. 
St.  John,  holding  a  cross-staff  in  his  left  hand,  and  pointing  upward 
with  his  right,  “s.  joannes  baptist. ” 

12.  S.  1665.  Scudo,  ( pezza  della  rosa.)  Obv.  Crowned  shield, 
bearing  the  arms  of  Tuscany,  with  the  date  “1665”  beneath.  Rev. 
“FERDINANDUS  II.  MAG.  D.  ETR.  V.” 

13.  S.  1611.  Testoon,  of  Cosmus  III.  Obv.  Rust,  “cosmus  hi 
d.  g.  mag.  d.  etru  vi.”  Rev.  St.  John,  with  a  lamb  reposing  at  his 
feet.  “S.  JOANNES  BAPTIST.” 

14.  S.  1680.  Scudo.  Obv.  Bust,  “cosmus  iii  d.  g.  mag.  dux 
etruri  vi;”  beneath  is  the  date  “1680.”  Rev.  The  baptism  of 
John,  with  the  date  “1681”  beneath;  above  is  the  sacred  dove. 
“filius  mens  dilectus.” 

15.  S.  1692.  Scudo,  of  same  Obv.  Bust,  surmounted  by  a  crown. 
“cosmus  hi  d.  g.  mag.  dux  etrur  vi.”  Beneath  is  the  date  “1692.” 
Rev.  A  harbor,  with  shipping,  lighthouse,  etc.,  and  a  city  in  the  back¬ 
ground.  “ET.  PATET  ET  FA  VET.” 

16  and  11.  S.  1106-18.  Scudo  {pezza  della  rosa.)  Obv.  Crowned 
shield,  with  the  date  “1106”  beneath,  “cosmus  iii  d.  g.  m.  dux 
etruritE.”  Reverse  same  as  No.  12. 

18.  G.  1125.  Sequin,  of  John  Gaston.  Obv.  A  Jleur  de  lis.  “  joan. 

GASTO  I.  D.  G.  M.  DUX  ETR.”  Rev.  St.  John.  “s.  JOANNES  BAPTISTA. ” 

Beneath  is  the  date  “1125.” 


ber  of  coins  of  the  same  monarch,  of  different  dates,  the  fact  appears  that  the 
same  number  was  used  upon  all ;  thus  proving  conclusively  that  Kelly  is  wrong. 
Referring  to  No.  13  above,  we  find  a  coin  of  Cosmus  III.,  bearing  the  date  1667, 
with  the  number  VI.  at  the  end  of  the  legend.  We  also  find  another  coin,  of  1680 
— three  years  later — with  the  same  number;  and  still  another,  of  the  date  1692, 
with  the  same  number,  and  all  struck  during  the  reign  of  Cosmus  III.  And  as 
a  still  further  proof,  to  show  that  this  could  not  have  occurred  through  any 
mistake  or  accident,  we  have  three  coins  of  Ferdinand  II.,  bearing  the  several 
dates  of  1621,  1636,  and  1665,  (see  Nos.  10,  11,  and  12,)  all  of  which  have  the 
number  “V.”  at  the  end  of  the  legend.  From  this  state  of  facts,  the  most 
probable  conclusion,  and  the  one  which  is  adopted  above  is,  that  it  was  in¬ 
tended  to  signify  that  Ferdinand  was  th  a  fifth  Ferdinand  of  the  Medicis  family; 
and  second,  as  Duke  of  Tuscany. 
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19  and  20.  S.  1148.  Scudo,  of  Francis  III.,  Duke  of  Lorrain. 
Obv.  Bust,  laureated.  “franciscus  d.  g.  R(omanus)  i(mperator) 
s(emper)  A(ugustus)  G(ermaniae)  n(ungariae)  rex,  LOT(haringire) 
BAR(ri)  M(agnus)  d(ux)  ETR”(uria3).  Rev.  The  Austrian  double¬ 
eagle.  “in  te  domine  speravi.”  Beneath  is  the  date  “  1748,”  and 
the  name  “pisis”  (meaning  Pisa.  This  is  the  mint-mark,  and  ap¬ 
pears  on  all  the  coins  struck  at  the  Pisa  Mint).  Yalue  $1.08  each. 

21.  S.  1767.  Scudo,  of  Leopold.  Obv.  Bust,  “  petrus  leopoldus 
d.  G.  p(rinceps)  R(omani)  n(ungari8e)  et  B(oliemiai)  A(rchidux) 
A(ustria3)  M(agnus)  d(ux)  etrur.”  Rev.  Shield,  backed  by  the 
cross  of  Malta,  and  surmounted  by  a  crown;  arms  of  Austria, 
Lotharingia,  and  Tuscany,  on  a  shield  of  pretence,  “dirige  domine 
gressus  meas.”  Beneath  is  the  date  “  1767.”  Yalue  $1.08.4. 

22.  S.  1769.  Same.  The  date  on  this  piece  has  been  altered  so 
as  to  read  “  1100.” 

23  and  24.  S.  1770-74.  Scudo.  Same  type  as  preceding  Yalue 
$1.08.4. 

25.  S.  1782.  Piece  of  two  pauls.  Obverse  same  as  preceding. 
Rev.  Small  oval  shield  backed  by  the  cross  of  Malta,  surmounted  by 
a  crown,  and  encircled  by  the  order  chain  and  badge  of  the  golden 
fleece,  bearing  the  arms  of  Austria,  Lotharingia,  and  Tuscany. 
Same  legend  as  before.  Yalue  21.6  cts. 

26.  S.  1783.  Paul.  Same  type.  Yalue  10.8  cts. 

27.  S.  — .  Half  paid.  Same  type,  with  the  shield  displayed  upon 
a  mantle  of  ermine  draped  from  a  crown.  (The  date  is  illegible,  and 
the  legends  nearly  so.)  Yalue  5  cts. 

28.  S.  1784.  Scudo.  Same  as  No.  21.  Yalue  $1.08.4. 

29.  S.  1795.  Scudo,  of  Ferdinand  III.  Obv.  Undraped  bust, 

“FERDINANDUS  III  D.  G.  P.  R.  II.  ET  B.  A.  A.  M.  D.  ETRUR.”  ReV. 

Crowned  shield,  backed  by  the  star  of  Malta,  and  encircled  by  the 
order  chain  and  badge  of  the  golden  fleece,  “lex  tua  veritas.” 
Yalue  $1.08. 

30.  S.  1798.  Scudo.  Same  type. 

31.  S.  1803.  Scudo,  of  Louis  I.  Obv.  Undraped  bust,  “ludo- 
yicus  i.  d.  g.  Hisp(aniarum)  iNF(ans)  rex  etruri.e  &”(caetera). 
Rev.  Crowned  shield,  backed  by  the  star  of  Malta,  and  bedecked 
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with  the  order  chain  and  badge  of  the  golden  fleece,  and  three  order 
stars;  a  shield  of  pretence  and  a  heart  shield;  the  first  bearing  the 
arms  of  Spain,  and  the  second  those  of  Anjou  and  Tuscany,  “vi- 
DEANT  PAUPERES  ET  LJETENTUR.”  Yalue  $1.01.8. 

32.  C.  1804.  Two  soldi,  of  Charles  Louis.  Obv.  Crowned 
shield,  backed  by  the  star  of  Malta,  and  bearing  the  arms  of  Anjou 
and  Tuscany,  “car.  lud.  R(ex)  ETR(urige)  &  M(aria)  aloysia  r.  rec- 
TRIX.”  Ilev.  “UN  DECIMO  DI  LIRA.”  “2  SOLDI  1804.” 

33  and  34.  S.  1806-01.  Scudo,  of  same.  Obv.  Busts  of  Louis 
and  Maria,  placed  vis-d-vis,  or  facing  each  other,  “carolus  lud. 
D.  G.  REX  ETR.  &  M.  ALOYSIA  R.  REOTRIX  I.  I.  II.  II.”  Rev.  Same 

device  as  No.  31.  “domine  spes  mea  a  juyentute  mea.”  Yalue 

$1.01.8. 

35.  S.  1820.  Five  pauls,  of  Ferdinand  III.  Obv.  Llndraped 
bust,  “ferd  hi.  d.  g.  p(rinceps)  i(mperii)  A(ustriae)  p(rinceps)  R(e-. 
galis)  H(ungariae)  et  B(ohemise)  A(rchidux)  A(u'strise)  M(agnus 
d(ux)  ETR”(uri£e).  Rev.  Crowned  shield,  bearing  the  arms  of  Aus¬ 
tria,  Lotharingia,  and  Tuscany,  and  draped  with  the  order  chain  an.il 
badge  of  the  golden  fleece,  the  order  band  and  star  of  Maria  The n 
resia,  and  the  order  band  and  star  of  the  Tuscan  order  of  St.  Stephen. 
“lex  tua  yeritas.”  Beneath  is  the  name  of  the  mint,  “pisis,”  and 
the  date.  Yalue  54  cts. 

36  and  31.  S.  1823.  Half  lira.  Obv.  A  shield  like  preceding, 
draped  with  the  order  band  and  star  of  Maria  Theresia,  “ferd.  hi 
A(rciduca)  D’A(ustria)  g.  i>.  (Granduca)Di  TOSc”(ana).  Rev.  “mezza 
lira. - 10  soldi,”  and  the  date  “1823.”  Yalue  1.6  cts. 

38.  G.  1824.  Sequin,  of  Leopold  II.  Obv.  A  fleur  de  lis.  “leo- 
poldus  ii  d.  g.  A(rchidux)  A(ustriae)  M(agnus)  d(ux)  etr.”  Rev.  St. 
John,  seated,  holding  a  cross-staff  in  his  left  hand,  and  pointing  up¬ 
ward  with  his  right,  “s.  joannes  baptista.”  Beneath  is  the  date 
“1824.”  Yalue  $2.30. 

39.  S.  1826.  Florin.  Obv.  Undraped  bust,  “leopoldo  ii.  a.  d’a. 
granduca  di  toscana.”  Rev.  A  fleur  de  lis,  with  the  words  “flo- 
rino ”  beneath,  and  “quattrini  cento,  1826,”  above.  Yalue 
21.3  cts. 

40.  B.S.  1826.  Ten  quattrini.  Obv.  Circular  shield,  surmounted 
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by  a  crown,  and  backed  by  the  star  of  Malta,  “leop.  ii  a.  d’a.  grand, 
di  tosc.”  Rev.  The  inscription,  “10  quattrini,  1826.”  Value  3  cts. 

41.  S.  1821.  Half  florin.  Obv.  Pointed  shield,  surmounted  by  a 
crown,  and  backed  by  the  star  of  Malta,  “leop.  ii  a.  d’a.  grand,  di 
tosc.”  Rev.  “quattrini  50.  J  florino,  1827.”  Value  13.5  cts. 

42.  S.  1829.  Double  florin.  Obv.  Undraped  bust,  “leopoldus  ii 
d.  g.  p.  i.  a  p.  r.  h  et  b.  a.  a.  magn  dux  etr.”  Rev.  A  pointed  shield, 
suspended  upon  the  cross  of  Malta,  which  is  surmounted  by  a  crown, 
and  backed  by  two  flag-staffs  in  saltiere,  encircled  by  the  order  chain 
and  badge  of  the  golden  fleece,  and  the  banners  depending  from  the 
flag-staffs,  “susceptor  noster  dels.”  Beneath  is  the  mint-mark 
“pisis,”  and  the  date  ;  on  the  edge  is  inscribed  “dub.  florin,  cinque 
paoli.”  Value  55  cts. 

43.  C.  1829.  Five  quattrini.  Obv.  Crowned  shield,  “leop.  ii.  a. 
d’a.  grand,  di  tosc.”  Rev.  “5  quattrini,  1829.” 

44.  C.  1832.  Three  quattrini.  Same  type. 

45.  C.  1832.  One  quattrini.  Same  type. 

46.  S.  1834.  Quadruple  florin.  Obv.  Undraped  bust,  “leopoldus 
ii.  d  g.  p.  i.  a.  p.  r.  h  et  b.  a.  a  magn.  dux  etr.”  Rev.  Shield,  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  crown,  backed  by  the  cross  of  Malta,  and  encircled  by 
the  order  chain  of  the  golden  fleece;  a  shield  of  pretence,  crowned, 
and  bearing  the  arms  of  Austria,  Lotharingia,  and  Tuscany,  “sus¬ 
ceptor  noster  deus.”  Beneath  is  the  mint-mark  and  date,  “pisis — 
1834.”  On  the  edge  is  inscribed  “quattro  florini — dieci  paoli.” 
Value  $1.09.3. 

47.  S.  1843.  Half  florin.  Obv.  Undraped  bust,  “leop.  ii.  d.  g. 
p(rinceps)  R(egalis)  h.  et  b.  a.  a.  m.  d.  etr.”  Rev.  An  oval  shield, 
surmounted  by  a  crown,  backed  by  the  cross  of  Malta,  and  encircled 
by  the  order  chain  and  badge  of  the  golden  fleece,  “susceptor  nost 
deus.”  Beneath  is  the  date  “1843.”  Value  13.5  cts. 

LUCCA  AND  PIOMBINO. 

48.  S.  1743.  Scudo.  Obv.  Crowned  shield,  bearing  the  word 
“libertas;”  two  palm  branches,  crossed,  “respublica  lucensisV 
Beneath  is  the  date  “1743.”  Rev.  A  man,  in  ragged  attire,  beside  a 
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mounted  knight,  who  is  in  the  act  of  throwing  his  mantle  over  the 
former,  “sanctus  martinus.” 

49  and  50.  S.  1801-08.  Five  francs,  of  Felice  and  Elisa.  Obv. 
Their  busts  in  profile,  the  latter  upon  the  former,  “felice  ed  elisa 
p.  p.  di  lucca  e  piombino. ”  Rev.  “5  francs,”  inclosed  in  a  wreath 
of  laurel,  “principato  di  lucca  e  piombino.”  Beneath  is  the  date 
“1801.”  Yalue  91  cts. 

51.  S.  1801.  One  franc.  Same  type.  Yalue  19.4  cts. 

PARMA. 

*  5G.  S.  1G28.  Scudo,  of  Odoardus  Y.  Obv.  Bust  in  armor. 
“odoardus.  FAR(nese)  pu(acentia3)  et  PAR(mae)  dux  y.”  Rev.  St. 
Anthony,  supporting  a  flag-staff,  “s(anctus)  Antoninus  M(ajor)  trot 
(ector)  PLAc”(entim).  Beneath  is  the  date  “1628,”  and  the  initials 
“l. - x”  (ten  lire). 

51.  Gf.  1186.  Doppia,  of  Ferdinand  I.  Obv.  Head,  “ferdi- 
nandus  i.  HispANiAR(um)  infans.”  Rev.  Crowned  shield,  bearing 
the  arms  of  Parma,  with  a  shield  of  pretence ;  and  a  heart  shield, 
bearing  the  arms  of  Spain  and  Anjou ;  branches  of  laurel  at  either 
Side.  “D.  G.  PARMA  PLAC(enti8e)  ET  VASTAL(ia3)  dux  1186.” 

58.  G.  1815.  Forty  lire,  of  Maria  Lucia.  Obv.  Bust,  with  the 
date  “1815  ”  beneath,  “maria  luicia  princ.  imp.  arcid.  d’austria.” 
Rev.  Shield,  bearing  the  ducal  arms,  with  the  arms  of  Austria  on  a 
shield  of  pretence,  displayed  upon  a  mantle  of  ermine  draped  from  a 
crown,  and  encircled  by  the  order  chain  and  badge  of  St.  George. 
“PER.  LA  GR.  DI  DIO  DUCII.  DI  PARMA.  PIAC(enza)  E  GUAST”(ala). 
Beneath  is  a  scroll,  bearing  in  indented  letters  the  denomination  “40 
lire.”  On  the  edge  is  inscribed  “dirige  me  domine.”  Yalue  $6.66. 

59.  S.  1815.  Five  lire.  Same  as  preceding.  Yalue  91  cts. 

60.  S.  1815.  Lira  nuova.  Same  type.  Yalue  19.4  cts. 

61.  S.  1815.  Ten  soldi.  Obv.  Bust,  “m.  luicia  prin.  imp.  arcid 
d’aus.”  Rev.  The  initials  “m.  l.”  interlaced,  and  surmounted  by  a 
crown,  “per.  la  gr.  di  dio  di  parma  p.  g.”  Beneath  is  the  denom¬ 
ination  “10  SOLDI.” 

62.  S.  1815.  Five  soldi.  Same  as  preceding. 
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NAPLES  AND  SICILY. 

In  order  to  gain  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  coins  of  the  two 
Sicilies,  it  is  highly  necessary  to  be  perfectly  familiar  with  their  his¬ 
tory.  The  various  changes  and  divisions  and  reunions  which  they 
have  experienced  has  produced  a  confusion  in  the  devices  and  in¬ 
scriptions  on  their  coins  which  is  well  calculated  to  mislead  the 
young  numismatist ;  while  at  the  same  time  it  would  appear  that 
the  relative  value  and  relation  of  the  pieces  to  one  another  has  been 
but  little  affected  by  their  political  vicissitudes.  The  legend  Hispani- 
arum  infans,  which  has  always  found  a  place  upon  the  coin  when¬ 
ever  the  house  of  Aragon  has  found  a  seat  on  the  throne,  has,  doubt¬ 
less,  often  led  unskillful  persons  into  the  error  of  classing  Neapolitan 
coins  among  those  of  Spain. 

The  first  division  between  the  Island  of  Sicily  and  the  Peninsular 
territory  occurred  near  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Charles,  of  Anjou, 
who  reigned  from  1266  to  1285.  In  the  year  1282,  Peter  III. 
of  Aragon,  invaded  Sicily,  on  account  of  the  massacre,  called  the 
Sicilian  Vespers,  and  was  crowned  King  of  Sicily  at  Palermo. 
They  remained  in  this  state,  under  the  two  houses  of  Anjou  and  Ara¬ 
gon,  up  to  1435,  when  Alpiionso  I — who  inherited  the  crowns  of 
Aragon  and  Sicily  from  Ferdinand,  of  Castile,  in  1416 — succeeded 
Jane  II.  in  Naples.  He  was  opposed,  however,  by  Renatus,  of  Anjou, 
but  appealed  to  arms,  and  finally  triumphed  over  his  rival.  Upon  his 
death,  in  1458,  his  dominions  were  divided,  according  to  the  provisions 
of  his  last  will  and  testament,  between  his  natural  son  Ferdinand,  and 
his  brother  John  ;  the  former  receiving  Naples,  and  the  latter,  Aragon 
and  Sicily.  This  distinction  lasted  until  1504,  at  which  time  Fer¬ 
dinand,  the  Catholic,  King  of  Spain,  whose  reign  commenced  in  Sicily 
and  Aragon  in  1470,  also  took  possession  of  Naples,  driving  Ferdi¬ 
nand  III.  from  the  throne,  and  compelling  him  to  take  refuge  in 
France,  where  he  died.  Ferdinand,  the  Catholic,  died  in  1516,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Charles  I.  of  Spain.  The  latter  afterward  be¬ 
came  the  famous  Emperor  Charles  V.,  and  through  him  Naples  and 
Sicily  passed  into  the  house  of  Austria,  where  they  remained  until 
1700,  when,  by  the  will  of  Charles  V.,  King  of  Spain,  it  passed, 
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in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  Spanish  monarchy,  to  Philip  IV. 
of  Bourbon,  grandson  to  Louis  XIV.  of  France.  This  move- 
ment,  however,  met  with  a  determined  opposition  from  the  house 
of  Hapsburg.  The  “war  of  the  Spanish  succession’1  ensued; 
and  in  1107,  a  conspiracy  procured  the  throne  of  Naples  for  Prince 
Charles,  Archduke  of  Austria,  and  son  of  the  Emperor  Leopold. 
By  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  in  1713,  Charles  was  confirmed  as  King 
of  Naples,  and  Victor  Amadous  II.,  Duke  of  Savoy,  was  made 
King  of  Sicily,  under  the  protection  of  Queen  Anne,  of  Great 
Britain.  But  the  King  of  Spain  having  invaded  the  island,  a  treaty 
of  peace  was  made  in  1718,  by  which  Amadjeus  exchanged  the 
Island  of  Sicily  for  that  of  Sardinia,  and  Sicily  again  returned  to 
the  house  of  Bourbon.  Soon  after,  Naples  fell  to  the  same  house, 
the  Archduke  having  been  deposed  by  Charles,  second  son  of  the 
King  of  Spain,  in  1735,  who  ascended  the  throne  of  Naples  and 
Sicily,  with  the  title  of  Charles  VII.  In  1739,  Charles  being 
called  to  the  throne  of  Spain,  vacated  that  of  Naples,  and  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  his  son  Ferdinand.  This  monarch  bore  the  two  titles  of 
Ferdinand  IV.  of  Naples,  and  III.  of  the  Island  of  Sicily.  The 
latter  title  did  not,  however,  appear  upon  the  coins  before  his  first 
deposal  by  Napoleon  in  1799,  but  simply  the  name  Ferdinand. 
But  this  difference  serves  to  distinguish  the  coins  of  Sicily  from  those 
of  the  Peninsula ;  the  latter  having  always  borne  the  title  Ferdi¬ 
nand  IV.  up  to  the  time  of  his  second  restoration.  Having  joined 
in  the  alliance  against  France,  Ferdinand  was  expelled  from  Naples 
in  1799,  and  his  kingdom  erected  into  the  Neapolitan,  or  Parthe- 
nopian  Republic,  and  silver  coins  of  the  denominations  of  the  ducat 
royal  of  twelve  carlini,  and  its  half  were  issued,  bearing  appropriate 
devices,  but  were  not  dated,  having  merely  the  year  of  the  French 
Republic,  as  “anno  settimo  della  liberta.”  ( The  seventh  year  of 
liberty.)  In  1801,  Ferdinand  made  a  treaty,  by  which  he  recovered 
his  dominions,  thus  putting  a  period  to  the  republican  coinage.  The 
currency  having  now  become  somewhat  depreciated,  Ferdinand  de¬ 
termined  to  call  it  in  for  recoinage ;  but  before  the  work  had  been 
fairly  commenced,  he  again  made  war  upon  France,  and,  in  1805,  was 
a  second  time  driven  from  the  Neapolitan  throne  and  compelled  to 
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retire  to  the  Island  of  Sicily,  where  he  established  his  court,  and  was 
permitted  to_  continue  in  power;  Joseph  Napoleon  being  placed 
upon  the  throne  of  Naples.  The  latter  made  no  alteration  in  the 
composition  of  the  coins,  contenting  himself  with  a  change  in  the 
devices;  his  head  being  placed  upon  the  obverse,  with  his  name  and 
a  portion  of  his  titles ;  and  on  the  reverse  the  remainder  of  his  titles 
and  his  family  arms.  In  1808,  this  prince  was  transferred  to  the 
throne  of  Spain,  and  Joachim,  Prince  Murat,  was  placed  upon  the 
Neapolitan  throne.  The  old  system  of  money  was  retained  until 
1813,  when  the  French  standards  were  introduced,  (the  lira  corre¬ 
sponding  with  the  franc.)  Two  years  after,  the  power  of  Napoleon 
came  to  an  end,  and  the  re-arrangement  of  Europe,  which  then  took 
place,  not  only  deprived  Joachim  of  his  transitory  title,  but  of  his 
life  also. 

Ferdinand,  finding  himself  again  reinstated  upon  the  throne  of 
the  Two  Sicilies,  assumed  the  title  of  Ferdinand  I. ;  doubtless  in¬ 
tending  thereby  to  consolidate  the  two  governments  into  one,  and 
by  rendering  the  union  between  the  two  parts  more  intimate,  to 
strengthen  his  owm  title;  thus  the  coins  of  this  monarch  are  found 
to  bear  the  several  titles  of  Ferdinand,  and  Ferdinand  III.,*  IV., 
and  I.  He  abolished  the  French  system  of  moneys,  and  in  1818  a 
new  system  was  established,  restoring  the  former  standards,  with  some 
modifications  in  the  gold.  Since  this  time  no  material  change  has 
taken  place.  In  1826,  Ferdinand  was  succeeded  by  Francis  I.,  who 
reigned  until  1830,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Ferdinand  II.  The 
latter  continued  to  exercise  a  tyrannical  rule  until  1859,  when  he 
died  amid  the  rejoicings  of  his  subjects,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Francis  II.,  the  reigning  monarch. f 

The  Neapolitan  coins  at  present  under  consideration  commence 
with  those  of  Charles  II.  of  Spain  (or  V.  of  Naples),  who  reigned 


*  A  Sicilian  coin  of  1810  bears  this  title. 

f  The  latter  prince,  who  has  proved  to  be  as  great  a  tyrant,  without  half  the 
firmness  and  discretion  of  his  father,  is  now  threatened  with  expulsion  from  his 
throne  at  the  hands  of  his  outraged  subjects,  led  on  by  Garibaldi  ;  having 
already  lost  his  dominion  over  Sicily. 
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from  1665  to  It 00.  At  this  time  the  gold  coins  consisted  of  the 
pieces  of  6,  4,  and  2  ducats.  The  principal  silver  piece  was  the 
ducat  royal,  or  clucato  di  regno  (the  gold  pieces  being  the  multiples 
of  this),  which  was  divided  into  12  carlini,  the  carlini  consisting  of 
10  grani  or  grains,  making  the  different  denominations  of  the  ducat 
and  its  half,  or  piece  of  six  carlini,  and  the  pieces  of  five,  three,  two, 
one,  and  one-half  carlini.  There  has  also  been  a  ducat  of  10  carlini 
issued.  The  ducat  of  12  carlini  is  found  to  weigh  about  442  grains 
Troy,  as  taken  from  the  circulation.  The  smaller  pieces  appear  to 
have  been  in  proportion.  This  system,  with  various  modifications  in 
the  weight  and  fineness  of  the  pieces,  was  continued  up  to  the  time 
of  the  introduction  of  the  French  system  before  mentioned. 

On  the  island  the  principal  gold  piece  was  the  onzia  of  30  tari,  the 
tara  being  equivalent  to  the  carlino  of  the  peninsula.  The  silver 
was  of  the  same  denominations  as  the  peninsular  coinage,  but  are 
easily  distinguished  from  them,  as  the  different  pieces  bear  the  marks 
T.  12,  T.  6,  T.  2,  etc.,  meaning  so  many  tari,  whereas  the  peninsular 
coins  are  generally  found  to  bear  the  amount  of  their  value  in  grains, 
as  so  many  grana — the  ducat  royal  being  marked  “G.  120.” 

61.  S.  1680.  Two  carlini,  of  Charles  V.  (IT.  of  Spain.)  Obv. 
Crowned  shield,  with  the  arms  of  Spain  in  the  first  quarter,  encircled 
by  the  order  chain  of  the  golden  fleece,  “caroltjs  ii.  d.  g.  hisp  neap, 
rex.”  Rev.  The  world,  with  the  date  “1680”  upon  its  lower  edge; 
above  is  a  fasces  and  a  cornucopia,  the  whole  being  surmounted  by  a 
crown.  “  ms  vici  et  regno.” 

Charles,  although  the  Fifth  of  Naples,  struck  coins  for  his  Italian 
possessions  bearing  his  Spanish  title  of  Charles  II.  lie  was  the 
last  of  the  house  of  Austria  upon  the  Spanish  throne,  Spain  having 
passed,  upon  his  death,  in  1100,  into  the  house  of  Bourbon. 

68.  S.  1189.  Two  carlini,  of  same.  Obv.  Bust,  “carolus  ii  d. 
g.  rex  ms.”  Rev.  Crowned  shield,  with  the  badge  of  the  golden 
fleece  beneath.  “UTRius(que)  sic(ilioe)  niERUs(olyime)  G(rana)  xx.” 

69.  S.  1691.  Two  carlini,  of  same.  Obv.  Bust,  surmounted  by  a 
crown,  “car.  n.  d.  g.  rex  hisp.  et  neap.”  Rev.  A  shield,  bearing 
the  badge  of  the  golden  fleece,  and  the  date  and  value,  “16-91,”  and 

“G.  XX.” 
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tO.  S.  1693.  Five  carlini.  Same  type. 

71.  S.  1696.  Two  carlini.  Same  type. 

72.  S.  1734.  Half  ducat,  of  Prince  Charles,  Archduke  of  Aus¬ 
tria  (Naples).  Obv.  Crowned  shield,  bearing  the  arms  of  Naples, 
Castile,  Aragon,  Parma,  and  Tuscany,  with  the  arms  of  Anjou  on 
a  shield  of  pretence,  “car.  d.  g.  rex.  neap,  iiisp.  infans,  etc.” 
Rev.  Aquarius,  with  water,  and  a  volcano  in  the  background,  “de 
socio  princeps.”  Beneath  is  the  date  “1734.” 

73.  S.  1735.  Ducat.  Same  as  preceding. 

74.  S.  1736.  Ducat.  Same  type. 

This  coin,  from  its  date,  appears  to  have  been  struck  by  the  Arch¬ 
duke  Charles,  after  his  deposal  by  the  Spanish  prince,  Charles 

VII.,  which  occurred  in  1735 . It  is  curious  to  note  the  various 

charges  upon  the  shield  of  Charles  (Archduke).  He  seems  to  have 
considered  his  claims  to  a  throne,  as  well  as  the  actual  occupation  of 
it,  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  adoption  of  the  family  arms.  Thus,  he 
places  upon  his  Neapolitan  coins  the  arms  of  Aragon  and  Castile, 
together  with  the  title  IIispaniarum  Infans,  because  Clement  XI. 
had  acknowledged  his  right  to  the  crown  of  Spain  (through  compul¬ 
sion).  lie  assumes,  upon  the  same  coin,  the  arms  of  Tuscany,  be¬ 
cause  he  had  conquered  the  sea-coasts  of  Tuscany.  But  why  he 
should  assume  the  arms  of  Anjou,  is  somewhat  inexplicable,  as  he 
claimed  descent,  in  the  direct  line,  from  Contran,  Count  of  Haps- 
burg,  and  therefore  could  have  little  claim  to  a  Bourbon  pedigree. 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  still  more  strange  that  on  no  Neapolitan  coin 
which  has  yet  been  noticed  here,  does  this  prince  acknowledge  his 
Hapsburg  descent,  although  he  was  afterward  indebted  to  that 
descent  for  the  emperorship  of  Germany. 

75.  S.  1736.  Half  ducat,  of  Charles  VII.  Obv.  Bust,  laureated. 

“carolus  d.  g.  sic.  et  HiER(osolymse)  rex  ms(paniarum)  iNF”(ans). 
Rev.  A  double  cross  moline;  three  limbs  surmounted  by  crowns; 
fleur  de  Us  in  the  angles,  “fausto  corona-tionis  anno . 1736.” 

76.  S.  1738.  One  tara  (Sicily).  Obv.  Bust,  laureated.  “car.  d. 

g.  sic  et  hier  rex  his.  in.”  Rev.  A  crowned  eagle,  “fausto  coro- 
NAT.  ANNO . 1738.” 

77-  S.  1750.  Ducat,  (Naples.)  Obv.  Bust,  bedecked  with  the 
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cross  of  Malta,  “car.  d.  g.  UTR(iusque)  sic.  et  iiier  rex.”  Rev.  A 
crowned  shield,  charged  as  in  No.  72.  “hispaniar  infans,  1750.” 

78  and  79.  S.  1750.  Half  ducat  (Naples).  Same  type  as  pre¬ 
ceding. 

80.  G.  1751.  Ouzia.  (Sicily.)  Obv.  Bust,  laureated.  “carolus 
d.  g.  sic.  et  hie.  rex.”  Rev.  A  phoenix  issuing  from  the  flames; 
above  are  the  sun’s  diverging  rays,  “re-su-rcit.”  Beneath  the  phoe¬ 
nix  is  the  date  “1751.” 

81.  G.  1768.  Piece  of  six  ducats  (Naples),  of  Ferdinand  IY. 
Obv.  Bust,  bedecked  with  the  badge  of  the  golden  fleece,  “ferdinan. 
iv  d.  g.  sicil.  et  hier.  rex.”  Rev.  An  oval  shield,  surmounted  by 
a  crown,  and  inclosed  between  branches  of  palm  and  laurel,  crossed ; 
the  badge  of  the  golden  fleece  and  the  star  of  Malta  suspended  be¬ 
neath.  “hispaniar  infans.”  At  either  side  of  the  shield,  beneath 
the  crown,  are  the  initials  C.  R.  and  C.  Beneath  is  the  date  “  1768,” 
and  at  one  side,  above  the  date,  is  the  initial  I).,  and  at  the  other, 
the  numeral  “6,”  meaning  six  ducats.  Yalue  $5.19. 

82.  C.  1780.  Grana.  Obv.  Bust,  “ ferdinan.  iv  siciliar.  rex.” 
Rev.  “  UN  grano  cavalli,  g. — 12 — c — 1780.” 

83.  S.  1785.  Ducat,  of  100  grani.  Obv.  Bust,  “ferdinan.  iv  d. 
g.  siciliar.  et  iiie.  rex.”  Rev.  Crowned  shield,  between  branches 
of  palm  and  laurel,  crossed,  “hispaniar.  infans  1785.”  Beneath  is 
the  denomination,  “ducato  G(rani)  100.”  Yalue  82  cts. 

84.  S.  1791.  Carlin.  Obv.  Bust,  “ferdinan  iv  sicil.  rex.” 
Rev.  A  cross  rayonant  botone  (that  is,  a  cross  botone,  or  budded, 
with  rays  issuing  from  its  angles),  “in  hoc  signo  vinces.”  Beneath 
is  the  date  “1791.”  Yalue  8.2  cts. 

85.  S.  1795.  Ducat.  Obverse  same  as  No.  83.  Rev.  A  shield 
like  No.  77,  draped  with  laurel.  Beneath  is  the  value  “g.  120,”  and 
a  palm  and  laurel  branch,  crossed,  “hispaniar,  infans.  1795.”  Yalue 
98.6  cts. 

86.  S.  1795.  Two  carlini.  Obverse  same  as  No.  83.  Rev.  A 
crown,  inclosed  between  branches  of  laurel,  crossed ;  above  are  the 
initials  “a.  p.”  and  beneath,  the  value,  “G.  20.”  “hispaniar.  in¬ 
fans.  1795.”  Yalue  16.4  cts. 

87.  S.  1795.  Carlin.  Same  type  as  No.  84. 
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88.  S.  1196.  Three  tari.  (Sicily.)  Same  type  as  No.  15.  Value 
24.6  cts. 

89.  S.  1198.  Ducat.  (Sicily.)  Obv.  Bust,  “ ferdinan.  d.  g.  sicil. 
et  hier.  rex.”  Rev.  An  eagle,  with  the  shield  upon  its  breast. 

“ hispaniarum  infans.”  Beneath  is  the  date  “1198.”  Value  98.6 
cents. 

90.  C.  1198.  Ten  tornesi.  Obv.  Undraped  bust,  “ferdinan.  iv 
siciliar.  rex.”  Rev.  “tornesi  10,”  and  the  initials  “r.”  and  “c.” 
surmounted  by  a  crown.  Beneath  is  the  date  “  1198.” 

91.  S.  — .  Ducat,  of  the  Republic.  (1199-1802.)  Obv.  The  god¬ 
dess  of  Liberty,  holding  in  her  right  hand  a  staff,  surmounted  by  the 
liberty-cap,  and  supporting  a  fasces  with  her  left.  “  republica  napo- 
litana.”  Rev.  “ carlini  dodici,”  inclosed  in  a  wreath  composed 
of  two  oak  branches,  crossed,  “anno  settimo  della  liberta.” 
Value  98.6  cts. 

92.  S.  — .  Half  ducat.  Same  type.  (Rev.  “carlini  sei.”)  Value 
49.3  cts. 

93  and  94.  S.  1805.  Ducats,  of  Ferdinand.  Obv.  Bust,  with  the 
date  “  1805”  beneath,  “ferdinandus  iy  d.  g.  rex.”  Rev.  A  pointed 
shield,  charged  as  in  No.  12,  and  surmounted  by  a  crown.  Beneath, 
at  one  side  of  the  shield,  is  the  initial  L.  and  D.  at  the  other,  “utr. 

sic.  iiier.  insr.  inf.” . “a.  120.”  The  rim  of  the  pieces,  bearing 

the  legends,  value,  and  date,  is  slightly  raised  above  the  surface  of 
the  field.  On  the  edge  is  inscribed  “providentia  optimi.  prin- 
cipis.”  Value  98.6  cts. 

95  and  96.  S.  1808.  Ducats,  of  Joseph  Napoleon.  Obv.  Head, 
“Joseph  napol  d.  g.  utr.  sicil.  rex.”  Rev.  A  crowned  shield,  with 
two  fields ;  two  cornucopias,  crossed,  and  a  dolphin  in  the  upper  field, 
and  three  legs  in  the  lower ;  a  shield  of  pretence,  surmounted  by  a 
crown,  and  bearing  the  French  eagle ;  at  either  side  is  a  mermaid, 
one  holding  an  anchor,  and  the  other  the  paddle  or  rudder  of  Aqua¬ 
rius.  “princ.  gallic,  magn.  elect,  imp.”  Beneath  is  the  date  “  1808,” 
and  the  value  “g.  120.”  On  the  edge  are  six  dolphins,  and  the  in¬ 
scription  “custus  REGNi  deus.”  Value  98.9  cts. 

91  and  98.  S.  1809-1810.  Ducat,  of  Joachim  Napoleon.  Obv. 
Undraped  bust,  “gioacciiino  napol.  re  dellie  due  sicilie.”  Rev. 
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“dodici  carlini  1809,”  inclosed  in  a  wreath  composed  of  wheat  and 
laurel,  “principe  e  gran,  d’ammiraglio  di  francia.”  Value  98.4 
cents. 

99.  S.  1810.  Ducat,  of  Ferdinand.  (Sicily.)  Obv.  Bust,  “  ferdi- 
nandus  hi  d.  g.  rex.”  Beneath  is  the  value  “tari  12.”  The  legend 
is  on  a  raised  rim  as  in  Vos.  93  and  94.  Rev.  An  eagle,  inclosed  in 
an  olive  wreath,  “utr.  sic.  iiier.  infans  hisp.”  Beneath  is  the  date 
“1810.”  Value  98.2  cts. 

100.  C.  1810.  Two  grani,  of  Joachim  Napoleon.  Obv.  Head, 

“GIOACCHINO  NAPOLEONE  RE  DELL.  DUE  SICIL.”  Rev.  “  GRANA  2,” 
inclosed  in  a  wreath  of  laurel,  “prin.  e  gran  d’ammi.  di  fran.”  Be¬ 
neath  is  the  date  “1810.” 

101.  G.  1813.  Twenty  lire.  Obv.  Head,  with  the  date  “1813” 
beneath,  “gioacciiino  napoleone.”  Rev.  “20  lire,”  inscribed  be¬ 
tween  branches  of  olive  and  laurel,  crossed,  “regno  delle  due 
sicilie. ”  Value  $3.84.8. 

102.  S.  1813.  One  lira.  Same  type  as  preceding.  Value  19.4 
cents. 

103.  C.  1815.  One  tara,  of  Ferdinand.  (Sicily.)  Obv.  Head, 
surmounted  by  a  crown,  “ferd.  iii.  p.  f.  a.  sic.  et  iiier.  rex.”  Be¬ 
neath  is  the  date  “  1815.”  Rev.  A  bunch  of  grapes,  the  initial  V. 
at  one  side,  and  B.  at  the  other.  Beneath  is  the  value  “g.  1.” 

104  and  105.  S.  1818.  Ducats,  of  Ferdinand  I.  Obv.  Head, 
surmounted  by  a  crown,  “ferd.  i.  d.  g.  regni  siciliarum  et  hier. 
rex.”  Beneath  is  the  date  “1818.”  Rev.  Crowned  shield,  draped 
with  eight  order  chains,  “hispaniarum  infans,”  and  the  value  “g. 
120.”  On  the  edge  is  inscribed  “piiovidentia  optimi  principis.” 
Value  99.2  cts. 

106.  S.  1818.  Half  ducat.  Same  type  as  preceding.  Value  49.6 
cents. 

101.  S.  1818.  Carlin.  Obverse  same  as  preceding.  Rev.  A 
crowned  shield,  with  a  stalk  of  wheat  at  each  side,  and  bedecked  with 
the  order  chains  and  badges  of  the  golden  fleece ,  St.  George ,  and 
Malta,  (the  others  being  omitted.)  Same  legend  as  preceding. 
Value  8.2  cents. 

108.  C.  1825.  Ten  tornesi,  of  Francis  I.  Obv.  Head,  “francis- 
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CUS  I.  D.  G.  REGNI  UTR.  SIC.  ET  IIIER.  REX.”  Rev.  “  TONESI  DECI,” 
surmounted  b)r  a  crown.  Beneath  is  the  date  “  1825.” 

109.  C.  1827.  Five  tornesi.  Same  type  as  preceding. 

110.  G.  1831.  Piece  of  six  ducats,  of  Ferdinand  II.  Obv.  Head, 
with  the  date  “  1831”  beneath,  “ferdinandus  ii.  dei  gratia  rex.” 
Rev.  An  angel  standing  beside  an  altar,  on  which  she  is  placing  a 
crown  with  her  right  hand,  while  she  supports  an  oval  shield,  bearing 
three  fleurs  de  Us,  with  her  left,  “regni  utr.  sic.  et  hier.”  Beneath 
is  inscribed  “acini  170.  titolo  millesimi  996.  ducati  6.” 

Ill  and  112.  S.  1831-1837.  Ducat,  of  same.  Obverse  same  as 
preceding.  Rev.  Crowned  shield,  with  the  value  “g.  120”  beneath. 
“regni  utr.  sic.  et  iiier.”  On  the  edge  is  inscribed  “providentia 
optimi  principis.”  Value  98.8  cts. 

113.  S.  1840.  Two  carlini.  Same  type.  Value  16.4  cts. 

114.  S.  1857.  Ducat.  Same  as  No.  111.  Value  98.8  cts. 

ISLAND  OF  MALTA. 

This  island  was  formerly  under  the  dominion  of  the  Knights  of 
Malta,  Charles  V.  of  Naples  and  Sicily  having  granted  it,  in  1522, 
to  the  “Order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem.'1'  The  Knights  continued 
in  possession  until  1798,  when  it  was  seized  by  Napoleon.  It  was 
afterward  conquered  by  Lord  Nelson,  and  annexed  to  the  crown  of 
Great  Britain,  to  which  it  now  belongs. 

115.  S.  1737.  Scudo,  of  12  tarins,  of  Francis  Ximenes,  Grand 
Master.  Obv.  Bust,  “FR(ater)  D(on)  franciscus  ximenez  de  tex- 
ada  M”(agister).  Rev.  Crowned  shield,  with  the  arms  quartered ; 
above,  at  one  side  of  the  crown,  is  “17,”  and  at  the  other  side  “73,” 
and  beneath,  at  one  side,  the  letter  S.,  and,  at  the  other,  J.  ( Sanctus 
Johannes.) 

116.  S.  — .  Half  scudo,  of  6  tarins,  of  Emanuel  de  Rohan.  Obv. 
An  eagle,  with  his  head  and  body  hidden  by  a  crowned  shield,  bear¬ 
ing  the  arms  quartered.  “F(rater)  emanuel  de  rohan.  M(agnus) 
M(agister)  n(ospitalis)  s”(ancti).  Rev.  The  denomination  “t.  vi.” 
(six  tari,)  and  the  date,  (illegible,)  inclosed  in  a  wreath  composed  of 
palm  and  laurel  branches,  crossed. 
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DIVISION  XII. 

RUSSIA. 

It  seems  a  little  singular  that  a  nation  whose  dominion  extends 
over  a  greater  area  than  any  other  power,  and  which  is  now  ranked 
as  one  of  the  first  of  the  great  nations  of  the  world,  should  have  lit¬ 
tle  or  no  ancient  history.  In  fact,  the  authenticated  history  of  Itus- 
sia  extends  no  farther  back  than  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century. 
It  is  true,  that  glimpses  of  earlier  periods  are  presented  by  various 
authors,  but  their  statements  and  surmises  are  so  much  in  dispute 
as  to  be  of  little  credit.  The  only  point  in  which  all  seem  to  concur 
is,  that  Rurick  was  “Prince  of  all  Russia”  about  the  year  862  of 
the  present  era.  From  this  time  until  the  accession  of  Andrew  I., 
who  commenced  the  dynasty  of  the  Princes  of  Wladimir  in  1151, 
some  seven  generations  elapsed,  during  which  time  the  number  of  the 
princes  and  the  order  of  their  succession  is  so  much  in  dispute  that 
chronologers  usually  omit  the  whole  period. 

Before  the  accession  of  Ivan  Basilowitz  IV.  in  1534,  the  differ¬ 
ent  sovereigns  bore  the  title  of  Welike  Knex ,  “Great  Prince;”  but 
Ivan  added  the  title  of  Tsar  or  Czar,  “King.”  The  title  of  emperor 
was  first  assumed  by  Peter  I.,  the  Great,  near  the  close  of  his  reign, 
in  the  year  1121. 

The  house  of  Bomanow  ascended  the  throne  in  1613,  and  con¬ 
tinued  in  possession  until  1762,  when  the  house  of  Holstein  acquired 
the  crown  by  the  person  of  Peter  III.  The  reign  of  this  prince, 
however,  was  of  short  duration,  lasting  only  six  months,  when  he  was 
succeeded  by  his  wife,  Catherine  II.,  who  had  caused  Peter  to  be 
murdered.  The  succession  since  this  time  has  been  as  follows : 
Catherine  II.,  from  1762  to  1796  ;  Paul  I.,  to  1801 ;  Alexander  I., 
to  1825;  Nicholas,  to  1855;  Alexander,  reigning  sovereign. 

The  unit  of  value  in  Russia  is  the  rouble,  which  is  divided  into  100 
cents,  or  copecks.  The  gold  coins  are  the  imperial,  of  ten  roubles ; 
the  half-imperial,  or  piece  of  five  roubles ;  the  piece  of  three  roubles, 
and  the  one-rouble  piece.  Formerly  there  was  a  still  smaller  piece 
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called  a  poltina,  or  half  rouble.  The  piece  of  three  roubles,  how¬ 
ever,  is  the  only  piece  found  in  circulation.*  The  legal  standards  of 
the  imperial  are  9TT  thousandths  fineness,  and  201.75  Troy*  grains 
in  weight ;  the  smaller  pieces  in  proportion. 

The  silver  coins  are  the  denominations  of  the  rouble  and  its 
subdivisions,  which  are  the  pieces  of  75,  50,  30,  25,  20,  15,  10,  and 
5  copecks;  and,  since  1832,  the  piece  of  one-and-a-half  roubles. 
Formerly  there  was  also  the  double  rouble,  but  this  was  long  since 
discontinued.  The  legal  standards  of  the  coined  silver  rouble  are 
875  thousandths  fineness,  and  310.6  Troy  grains  in  weight;  the  other 
denominations  in  proportion. 

The  copper  coinage  comprises  the  pieces  of  10,  5,  3,  2,  1,  and  \ 
copecks. 

In  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of  Nicholas  (1828),  a  decree  was 
issued,  authorizing  the  coinage  of  platinum  in  pieces  of  three  roubles ; 
and  in  the  following  year  the  piece  of  six  roubles,  and  in  1830,  a 
third  piece  of  the  denomination  of  twelve  roubles  were  ordered. 
This  experiment  in  the  art  of  coinage  was  looked  upon  at  the  time 
with  much  interest,  as  heralding  the  advent  of  a  new  circulating 
medium ;  the  metal  being  at  that  time  comparatively  new,  although 
its  existence  had  long  been  known.  It  was  first  discovered  by  an 
assayer  named  Wood,  in  Jamaica,  in  the  year  1741.  The  experiment, 
however,  proved  a  failure,  from  the  fact  that  platinum,  although  con¬ 
taining  all  the  properties  which  should  class  it  as  a  precious  metal, 
is  insensible  to  furnace  heat,  and  could  only  be  worked  by  welding, 
which  facts  rendered  it  quite  unsuitable  for  the  purposes  of  coinage. 
Another  difficulty  was  also  found  in  the  scarcity  of  the  metal,  which 
rendered  its  market  value  very  unsteady.  The  platinum  for  this  coin¬ 
age  was  obtained  from  the  mines  in  the  Ural  Mountains.  No  coins 
of  this  metal  have  appeared  here  of  a  later  date  than  1837,  about 
which  time  its  use  was  doubtless  discontinued. 

In  1832  a  new  series  of  silver  coins  was  decreed,  which  were  in¬ 
tended  for  circulation  both  in  Russia  and  her  dependency,  Poland. 


*  Letter  of  John  Rai.li,  Esq.,  U.  S.  Consul  at  Odessa,  to  the  Treasury  De¬ 
partment,  May,  1850. 
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The  Russian  rouble  and  the  Polish  zloty  are  in  such  a  relation  to 
each  other  that  one-and-a-half  roubles  are  equivalent  to  ten  zloty; 
a  relation  which  is  not  arbitrary  or  forced,  but  which,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  has  long  existed.  In  order  to  strengthen  the  union  and  render 
the  intercourse  between  the  two  countries  more  intimate  and  simple, 
a  series  of  coins  were  struck,  of  which  the  ten-zloty  piece  was  the 
principal,  bearing  both  their  Russian  and  Polish  value;  the  former 
being  inscribed  in  Russian,  and  the  latter  in  Roman  characters. 

The  principal  difficulty  experienced  by  the  American  numismatist 
in  the  study,  of  Russian  coins,  will  doubtless  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
the  inscriptions  are  all  in  Russian  characters ;  and  as  the  Russian  is 
a  language  which  is  little  known  in  this  country,  or,  in  fact,  even  in 
Europe  (outside  of  the  Russian  Empire),  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
the  most  interesting  as  well  as  the  most  necessary  portion  of  the 
study  in  question.  In  the  present  instance,  we  have  been  relieved 
from  this  embarrassment,  through  the  kindness  of  the  IIon.  Wm.  D. 
Lewis,  formerly  Minister  to  Russia,  who  has  generously  assisted  us 
by  translating  the  inscriptions;  and  as  Mr.  Lewis  is  known  to  be  a 
thorough  Russian  scholar,  the  reader  may  rest  assured  that  the  trans¬ 
lations  given  in  the  following  pages  are  perfectly  reliable. 

1.  S.  — .  Rouble,  of  Peter  I.,  the  Great.  Obv.  Bust,  in  armor, 
partially  enveloped  in  a  military  mantle,  laureated.  “tsar.  (Czar) 
peter  aleksaievich.  (son  of  Alexander)  autocrat  of  all  the 
russias.”  Rev.  The  imperial  Russian  eagle,  surmounted  by  a 
crown,  and  grasping  a  scepter  in  the  dexter,  and  the  imperial  globe 
in  the  sinister  talon,  “new  Coin;  value  of  one  rouble.”  This 
piece  was  struck  prior  to  the  year  1121,  as  all  the  coins  of  Peter 
since  that  date  bear  the  title  of  Emperor.  Value  88  cts. 

2.  S.  1122.  Double  rouble,  of  Peter,  the  Great.  Obv.  Bust  in 
armor,  as  in  the  rouble  (No.  1).  “peter  A(leksaievich)  emperor  and 
autocrat  of  all  the  russias.”  Rev.  Four  Russian  P’s  and  four 
crowns,  arranged  as  a  cross,  with  l’s  in  the  angles ;  the  date  “1122 ;” 
(the  11  being  inscribed  in  one  P,  and  the  remainder  22  in  another.) 
“new  coin;  value  of  two  roubles.”  Value  $1.16. 

3  and  4.  S.  1125.  Roubles,  of  Peter,  the  Great.  Obv.  Bust,  in 
armor,  as  on  the  rouble  No.  1.  “peter  a.  emperor  and  autocrat 
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of  all  the  russias.”  Reverse  same  as  the  reverse  of  the  double 
rouble  (No.  2).  “new  coin;  value  of  one  rouble.”  Value  88  cts. 
each. 

5.  S.  1729.  Rouble,  of  Peter  II.  Obv.  Bust,  in  armor,  laureated. 

“PETER  II  EMPEROR  AND  AUTOCRAT  OF  ALL  THE  RUSSIAS.”  Reverse 

same  as  the  reverse  of  the  roubles  of  Peter,  the  Great  (Nos.  3  and 
4).  “new  coin;  value  of  one  rouble.”  Value  88  cts. 

6  and  7.  S.  1732  and  ’34.  Roubles,  of  Anna.  Obv.  Bust  of  the 
empress,  surmounted  by  a  small  crown,  “by  the  grace  of  god, 
anna,  empress  and  autocrat  of  all  the  russias.”  Rev.  The  im¬ 
perial  Russian  eagle,  with  a  shield  upon  its  breast,  bearing  the  arms 
— St.  George  and  the  dragon,  “money;  rouble,  1732 — 4.”  Value 
88  cts  each. 

8.  S.  1735.  Ten  copecks,  or  “  Grevenneek”  of  Anna.  Obv.  The 
imperial  Russian  eagle.  Rev.  Ten  pellets,  and  the  Russian  name 
“grevenneek.”  Beneath  a  sectional  line  is  the  date  “1735.” 

The  pellets  found  on  many  of  the  small  coins  of  Russia,  and  which 
denote  the  value  of  the  piece  in  copecks,  are  for  the  enlightenment 
of  the  serfs,  and  others  who  are  unable  to  read.  They  can  ascertain 
the  value  of  the  piece  by  counting  the  pellets. 

9.  S.  1739.  Fifteen  copecks,  of  Anna.  Obv.  Bust  of  the  em¬ 
press.  “ANNA,  BY  THE  GRACE  OF  GOD,  EMPRESS  AND  AUTOCRAT  OF  ALL 

the  russias.”  Rev.  Martial  emblems,  standards,  cannon,  etc.,  upon 
which  is  an  eagle  with  expanded  wings,  holding  in  its  beak  a  laurel 
wreath;  above  is  inscribed,  “glory  to  the  empire;”  and  beneath 
are  the  mint-marks  and  date  “1739.” 

10.  S.  1747.  “Grevenneek,”  of  Elizabeth  I.  Obv.  Bust  of  the 
empress,  “by  tiie*grace  of  god,  Elizabeth  i.  empress,  and  auto¬ 
crat  of  all  the  russias.”  Rev.  A  shield,  between  sprigs  of  laurel, 
surmounted  by  a  crown,  and  bearing  the  Russian  name  “greven¬ 
neek,”  and  the  date  “1747.” 

11.  S.  1752.  Rouble,  of  Elizabeth  I.  Obv.  Bust  of  the  empress. 

“  BY  THE  GRACE  OF  GOD,  ELIZABETH  I.  EMPRESS  AND  AUTOCRAT  OF  ALL 

the  russias.”  Rev.  The  imperial  Russian  eagle,  with  a  shield  upon 
its  breast,  bearing  the  arms,  “money;  rouble,  1752.”  Value  88  cts. 

12.  G.  1756.  Two  roubles,  of  Elizabeth  I.  Obv.  Bust  of  the 
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empress,  “by  the  grace  of  god,  Elizabeth  i.  empress  and  auto¬ 
crat  of  all  the  russias.”  Rev.  The  imperial  Russian  eagle,  as  in 
the  rouble  (No.  11).  “coin;  value  of  tavo  roubles,  1156.”  Value 
$1.97. 

13.  Silver  medalet.  Struck  to  commemorate  the  death  of  Eliza¬ 
beth.  Obv.  A  cenotaph,  upon  which  is  deposited  the  imperial 
crown,  beneath  a  canopy  of  ermine ;  above,  upon  the  front  of  the 
canopy,  is  the  monogram  of  Elizabeth,  being  a  Russian  e  reversed, 
and  containing  the  numeral  “i.”  Rev.  A  crown,  beneath  which  is 
the  inscription,  in  seven  parallel  lines,  “Elizabeth  the  first,  em¬ 
press  and  autocrat  of  all  the  russias,  DIED  25  DECEMBER,  1761.” 

14.  S.  1762.  Rouble,  of  Peter  III.  Obv.  Bust,  in  armor,  ^pe¬ 
ter  III  BY  THE  GRACE  OF  GOD,  EMPEROR  AND  AUTOCRAT  OF  ALL  THE 

russias.”  Rev.  Same  type  as  the  reverse  of  the  double  rouble  of 
Peter  I.  (No.  2).  “new  coin;  value  of  one  rouble.” 

15.  Silver  medalet.  Struck  upon  the  occasion  of  the  coronation 
of  Catherine  II.  Obv.  The  imperial  crown,  suspended  in  the 
diverging  rays  of  the  sun;  above  is  inscribed,  “for  love  to  coun¬ 
try;”  and  beneath  a  sectional  line,  “sept.  22d.”  Rev.  A  small 
crown,  beneath  which  is  inscribed,  in  seven  parallel  lines,  “Cathe¬ 
rine  ii.  empress  and  autocrat  of  all  the  russias,  crowned  in 
Moscow,  1762.” 

16.  S.  1769.  Quarter  rouble,  of  twenty-five  copecks,  of  Cathe¬ 
rine  II.  Obv.  Bust  of  the  empress,  “by  the  grace  of  god,  Cathe¬ 
rine  ii.  empress  and  autocrat  of  all  the  russias.”  Rev.  The 
imperial  Russian  eagle;  above  is  the  date  “1769,”  and  beneath,  the 
Russian  name  of  the  coin,  “polupoltinick.” 

17.  0.  1777.  Half  rouble,  or  poltina,  of  Catherine  II.'  Obv. 
Bust  of  the  empress.  “Catherine  ii  EMP”(ress).  Rev.  The  letters 
“e.  a.”  interlaced  and  surmounted  by  a  crown.  “  poltina  1777.” 
Value  38  cts. 

18.  0.  1778.  Imperial,  of  Catherine  II.  Obv.  Bust  of  the  em¬ 
press,  crowned  with  laurel,  “by  the  grace  of  god,  Catherine  ii. 
empress  and  autocrat  of  all  the  russias.”  Rev.  A  circular  shield, 
bearing  the  imperial  Russian  eagle,  with  four  other  shields,  each  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  crown,  arranged  around  the  first,  in  the  form  of  a  cross. 

21 
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The  first  bears  St.  George  and  the  dragon,  and  is  surmounted  by  the 
imperial  crown,  the  remaining  three  being  surmounted  by  royal 
crowns.  The  angles  of  the  cross  thus  formed  contain  the  numerals 
composing  the  date  “1778,” and  four  roses,  “imperial  Russian  coin 
of  ten  roubles. ”  Yalue  $7.84. 

19.  G.  1779.  Rouble,  of  Catherine  IT.  Obv.  Bust  of  the  em¬ 
press,  crowned  with  laurel,  “by  the  grace  of  god,  Catherine  ii. 
empress  and  autocrat  of  all  the  russias.”  Rev.  The  imperial 
Russian  eagle,  bearing  a  shield  upon  its  breast,  “money:  rouble, 
1179.”  Yalue  75  cts. 

20.  S.  1779.  Fifteen  copecks,  of  Catherine  II.  Obv.  Bust  of 
the  empress,  crowned  with  laurel,  “by  the  grace  of  god,  Catherine 
ii.  empress  and  autocrat  of  all  the  russias.”  Rev.  The  imperial 
Russian  eagle,  with  a  shield  upon  its  breast,  bearing  the  value  “  15.” 
Beneath  is  a  scroll,  bearing  the  date  “  1779.”  Around  the  edge  are 
fifteen  pellets.  Yalue  12  cts. 

21  and  22.  S.  1784-1795.  “  Grevenneek,”  of  Catherine  II.  Same 
type  as  the  grevenneek  of  Elizabeth.  (See  ?so.  10.) 

23  and  24.  C.  1790-1795.  Pieces  of  ten  copecks,  of  Catherine  II. 
Obv.  The  imperial  Russian  eagle,  with  the  shield  upon  its  breast. 
Beneath  is  a  scroll  bearing  the  denomination  of  the  coin,  “ten  co¬ 
pecks.”  Rev.  The  letters  “  t.  e.”  and  the  number  “ii”  interlaced, 
and  surmounted  by  a  crown.  The  first  two  figures  of  the  date  are 
inscribed  to  the  left  of  the  monogram,  and  the  last  two  to  the  right. 
The  whole  inclosed  between  branches  of  palm  and  laurel. 

25.  S.  1799.  Rouble,  of  Paul  I.  Obv.  Four  Russian  P’s  and 
four  crowns,  arranged  as  a  cross,  with  the  numeral  I.  in  the  center. 
“coin;  value  of  one  rouble,  1799.”  Rev.  A  square  compartment 
or  shield,  containing  the  inscription,  “not  to  us!  not  to  us!  but  to 
tiiy  name.”  Yalue  79  cts. 

26.  S.  1807.  Rouble,  of  Alexander  I.  Obv.  Bust  in  uniform. 

“  BY  THE  GRACE  OF  GOD,  ALEXANDER  I.  EMPEROR  AND  AUTOCRAT  OF 

all  the  russias.”  Rev.  The  denomination  and  date,  “rouble, 
1807,”  occupying  the  field;  “coin  of  the  Russian  empire.”  Yalue 
78  cts.* 

*  The  silver  coins  both  of  Alexander  and  Nicholas  are  very  unsteady  in 
weight  and  fineness. — Manual  of  Coins  and  Bullion. 
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21.  S.  1808.  Rouble,  of  Alexander  I.  Obv.  The  imperial  Rus¬ 
sian  eagle,  with  a  shield  upon  its  breast,  bearing  the  arms,  encircled 
by  the  order  chain  and  badge  of  the  military  order  of  St.  Andrew.* 
Beneath  are  the  initials  “m. — k.”  “money,  rouble,”  and  the  date 
“  1808.”  Rev.  The  imperial  crown  of  Russia,  beneath  which  is  in¬ 
scribed  “imperial  Russian  coin;”  and  beneath  a  dash  line  the  Rus¬ 
sian  letters  “s.  p.  b.,”  inclosed  between  branches  of  oak  and  laurel, 
crossed.  Yalue  18  cts. 

28.  S.  1810.  Ten  copecks,  of  Alexander  I.  Obv.  The  imperial 
Russian  eagle,  as  on  the  rouble  (No.  21).  Beneath  are  the  Russian 
initials  f. — g.”  Rev.  The  denomination  and  date,  “10  copecks, 
1810,”  and  the  Russian  initials  “s.  p.  b.”  in  four  lines.  Yalue  8 
cents. 

29.  S.  1811.  Ten  copecks,  of  Alexander  I.  Obv.  The  imperial 
Russian  eagle,  as  in  the  rouble  (No.  21).  Beneath  are  the  initials 
“f. — g.”  and  the  date  “1811.”  Rev.  The  imperial  crown  of  Russia, 
beneath  which  are  inscribed  the  denomination,  “10  copecks,”  and 
the  initials  “s.  p.  b.”  inclosed  between  branches  of  oak  and  laurel, 
crossed.  Yalue  8  cts. 

30.  S.  1813.  Rouble,  of  Alexander  I.  Obv.  The  imperial  Rus- 
sian  eagle,  as  in  the  rouble  of  1808  (No.  21).  Beneath  is  the  date 
“  1813,”  and  the  Russian  initials  “p. — g.”  “money*rouble.”  Rev. 
The  imperial  Russian  crown,  beneath  which  is  inscribed  “pure  silver 
4  zolotnik  21  DOLYAH,”f  and  the  Russian  initials  “s.  p.  b.”  between 
branches  of  oak  and  laurel,  crossed.  Yalue  18  cts. 

31.  C.  1813.  Two  copecks,  of  Alexander  I.  Obv.  The  imperial 
Russian  eagle,  as  in  the  rouble  (No.  21).  Beneath  is  the  date 
“1813,”  and  the  initials  “p.  s.”  Rev.  The  imperial  crown,  beneath 
which  is  inscribed  the  denomination  “2  copecks,”  and  the  Russian 
initials  “e.  m.,”  between  branches  of  oak  and  laurel,  crossed. 

32.  S.  1819.  Half  rouble,  or  poltina,  of  Alexander.  Obv.  The 


*  This  order  was  established  by  Peter  the  Great  in  1098. 

•j-  The  zolotnik  is  the  ninety-sixth  part  of  a  Russian  pound,  and  the  dolyah  the 
ninety-sixth  part  of  the  zolotnik.  The  Russian  pound  is  one-tenth  less  than  the 
pound  avoirdupois. 
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imperial  Russian  eagle,  as  in  the  rouble  (No.  2*7).  Above  is  in¬ 
scribed  “money*poltina,”  and  beneath,  the  date  “1819”  and  the  in¬ 
itials  “p. — s.”  Rev.  The  imperial  crown,  beneath  which  is  inscribed 
“pure  silver.  2  zolotnik  10|  dolyaii,”  and  the  initials  “  s.  p.  b.” 
between  branches  of  oak  and  laurel,  crossed.  Value  39  cts. 

33.  Platina.  1828.  Three  roubles,  of  Nicetolas.  Obv.  The  im¬ 
perial  Russian  eagle,  with  a  shield  upon  its  breast,  bearing  the  arms, 
encircled  by  the  order  chain  and  badge  of  the  military  order  of  St. 
Andrew.  On  each  wing  of  the  eagle  are  three  smaller  shields.  No 
legend.  Rev.  The  value  “3  silver  roubles,”  inscribed  in  three 
lines,  and  beneath  an  ornamental  dash  is  the  date  “1828,”  and  the 
Russian  initials  “s.  p.  b.”  “2  zoL(otnik)  41  DOL(yah)  of  pure  ural 
platina.”  Value  $2.39. 

34  and  35.  C.  1830.  Pieces  of  ten  copecks,  of  Nicholas.  Obv. 
The  imperial  Russian  eagle,  with  a  pointed  shield  upon  its  breast, 
bearing  the  arms  and  grasping  a  thunderbolt  in  the  dexter,  and  a 
laurel  crown  and  scroll  in  the  sinister  talon.  Beneath  is  the  date 
“1830.”  Rev.  The  denomination  “10  copecks,”  and,  beneath  an 
ornamental  dash,  the  initials  “  s.  p.  b.” 

36  to  39.  C.  1830.  Pieces  of  five,  two,  and  one  copecks,  of  Nicho¬ 
las.  Same  type  as  the  ten-copeck  piece  (No.  34). 

40  and  41.  Platina.  1831-1832.  Six  roubles,  of  Nicholas.  Same 
type  as  the  piece  of  three  roubles  (No.  33).  Rev.  “6  silver  rou¬ 
bles,  1831.  S.  P.  B.”  “4  ZOL.  82  DOL.  OF  PURE  URAL  PLATINA.” 

V alue  $4.78. 

42.  S.  1835.  Piece  of  one-and-a-half  roubles,  or  ten  zlotych  of 
Nicholas.  Obv.  The  imperial  Russian  eagle,  as  in  the  platina  coins. 
(See  No.  33  )  Beneath  are  the  initials  “n. — g.”  inclosed  in  a  beaded 
circle,  “pure  silver  6  zolotnik  31^  dolyaii.”  Rev.  “H  rouble,” 
in  Russian  characters,  and  10  zlot,”  in  Roman  characters,  beneath 
which  is  the  date  “1835;”  the  whole  inscribed  between  branches  of 
oak  and  laurel.  Value  $1.19. 

43.  S.  1837.  Piece  of  three-quarter  roubles,  or  five  zlotych,  of 
Nicholas.  Obv.  Same  type  as  the  obverse  of  the  ten-zlotych  piece 
(No.  42),  with  the  Roman  characters  “m. — w.”  substituted  for  the 
Russian  initials  “n. — g.”  “pure  silver  3  zolotnik  15  dolyaii.” 
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Rev.  “f  rouble,”  iii  Russian,  and  “5  zlot.”  in  Roman  characters, 
with  the  date,  between  branches  of  oak  and  laurel. 

44.  S.  1837.  Half  rouble,  or  poltina,  of  Nicholas.  Obv.  Same 
type  as  the  piece  of  ten  zlot.  (No.  42).  “pure  silver.  2  zolotnik 
10^-  dolyah.”  Rev.  The  imperial  Russian  crown,  beneath  which  is 
inscribed  “money,  poltina. — — — 1837.  s.  p.  b.”  between  branches 
of  oak  and  laurel.  Value  40  cts. 

45.  Platina.  1837.  Piece  of  three  roubles.  (See  No.  33.)  Value 
$2.39.  (See  Plate  NXI.  No.  5.) 

46.  G.  1838.  Piece  of  three  roubles,  or  twenty  zlot.*  of  Nicholas. 
Obv.  The  imperial  Russian  eagle,  as  in  the  platina  coins.  (See  No. 
33.)  Beneath  are  the  initials  “p. — d.”  Rev.  “pure  gold.  81  dol¬ 
yah.*  3  *  rouble,”  in  Russian,  and  “20  zlotycii”  in  Roman  charac¬ 
ters.  The  date  “1838,”  and  the  initials  “s.  p.  b.”  Value  $2.39. 

47.  S.  1838.  Rouble,  of  Nicholas.  Obv.  Same  type  as  the  piece 
of  ten  zlot,  (No.  42).  “pure  silver  4  zolotnik  21  dolyaii.”  Rev. 
The  imperial  Russian  crown,  beneath  which  is  inscribed  “money, 
rouble — -*♦— — 1838.  s.  p.  b.”  between  branches  of  oak  and  laurel. 
Value  79  cts. 

48.  S.  1838.  Thirty  copecks,  or  two  zlot.,  of  Nicholas.  Obv. 
Same  type  as  the  platina  coins.  (See  No.  33.)  Beneath  the  eagle 
are  the  initials  “m. — w.”  Rev.  “pure  silver  1  zoL(otnik)  25^  dol 
(yah)  30.  copecks,”  in  Russian,  and  “2  zlote’Gii  Roman  characters, 
with  the  date  “1838.”  Value  23  cts. 

49.  S.  1838.  Fifteen  copecks,  or  one  zlot.,  of  Nicholas.  Obv. 
Same  type  as  the  platina  coins.  (See  No.  33.)  Beneath  the  eagle 
are  the  initials  “n. — g.”  Rev.  “pure  silver  60f  DOL(yah)  §15i>  co- 
pecks,”  in  Russian,  and  “1  zloty.”  in  Roman  characters,  with  the 
date  “1838.”  Value  11.5  cts. 

50.  S.  1838.  Five  copecks,  of  Nicholas.  Obv.  Same  type  as  the 
platina  coins.  (See  No.  33.)  Rev.  The  imperial  Russian  crown, 
beneath  which  is  inscribed  “5  copecks—*- — 1838.  s.  p.  b.”  inclosed 
in  a  wreath  of  oak  and  laurel.  Value  4  cts. 

51.  G.  1839.  Five  roubles,  or  half  imperial,  of  Nicholas.  Obv. 


*  This  piece  was  added  to  the  coinage  in  1834. 
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Same  type  as  the  platina  coins.  (See  No.  33.)  Beneath  the  eagle 
are  the  Russian  characters  “a — ch.”  Rev.  “5  roubles— ♦- — 1839. 
s.  p.  b.”  inclosed  in  a  beaded  circle,  “pure  gold.  1  zolotnik  39 
dolyah.”  Value  $3.97.  (See  Plate  XXI.  No.  1.) 

52.  S.  1839.  Twenty-five  copecks,  or  quarter  rouble,  of  Nich¬ 
olas.  Obv.  The  imperial  eagle,  as  on  the  platina  coins  (see  No.  33), 
inclosed  in  a  beaded  circle,  “pure  silver.  1  zolotnik  5J  dolyah.” 
Rev.  The  imperial  Russian  crown,  beneath  which  is  inscribed  “25 
copecks — — 1839.  s.  p.  b.”  between  branches  of  oak  and  laurel. 
Value  20  cts. 

53.  S.  1839.  20  copecks,  of  Nicholas.  Same  type  as  the  quarter 
rouble,  No.  52.  Value  16  cts. 

54.  S.  1851.  Rouble,  of  Nicholas.  Obv.  The  imperial  eagle,  as 
on  the  platina  coins.  (See  No.  33.)  Beneath  are  the  Russian  initials 
“p. — a.”  inclosed  in  a  beaded  circle,  “pure  silver.  4  zolotnik  21 
dolyah.”  Rev.  The  imperial  crown  of  Russia,  beneath  which  is  in¬ 
scribed  “money,  rouble—— — 1851.  s.  p.  b.”  between  branches 
of  oak  and  laurel.  Value  79  cts.  (See  Plate  No.  XXI.  No.  4.) 

55  to  59.  S.  1847  to  1853.  Pieces  of  50,  25,  20,  10,  and  5  copecks. 
All  same  type  and  relative  value  of  the  rouble,  No.  54. 


POLAND. 

69.  G.  1697.  Half  ducat,  of  Frederick  Augustus,  Elector  of 
Saxony.  Obv.  A  mounted  knight,  grasping  a  baton.  Rev.  Two 
branches  of  palm,  crossed,  and  surmounted  by  a  crown,  “d.  g.  f.  a. 
e.  s.  el.  in.  reg:  poloniarum  d  jun:  a?  1697.”  (By  the  grace  of 
God,  Frederick  Augustus,  Elector  of  Saxony,  elected  in  the  Kingdom 
of  Poland  on  the  17th  or  27th  [old  or  new  style]  of  June,  Anno  1697.) 

70.  S.  1761.  One-third  thaler,  of  Elizabeth  I.  of  Bussi a.  Obv. 
Bust  of  the  empress,  enveloped  in  a  mantle  of  ermine,  “elisab.  i. 
D.  G.  imp.  tot.  russ.  (Elizabeth  I.  by  the  grace  of  God,  Empress  of 
all  the  Russias.)  Rev.  The  Polish  eagle,  “17 — 61,”  ( seventeen  at 
one  side  of  the  eagle,  and  sixty-one  at  the  other.)  Beneath  a  sec- 
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tional  line  is  inscribed  the  denomination,  “3  ein  R(eiehs)  Tii(aler) 
couR”(ant),  (three  to  the  rixdollar,  current.) 

71.  S.  1776.  Thaler,  of  Stanislaus  Augustus  Poniatowski. 
Obv.  Bust,  with  the  head  encircled  by  a  band.  “Stanislaus  Augus¬ 
tus  d.  g.  rex  POL(oniie)  M(agnus)  d(ux)  litu.”  (Lithauaniie).  Rev. 
A  crowned  shield,  bearing  the  arms  of  Poland  and  Lithaiiania,  quar¬ 
tered,  with  a  shield  of  pretence  bearing  the  arms  of  Poniatowski 
inclosed  between  two  branches  of  palm  and  laurel,  crossed,  and  in- 
twined  with  the  order  band  of  the  Polish  or  white  eagle,  from  which 
depends  the  star  of  the  order.  The  order  band  bears  the  motto, 
“grege  et  pro  fide  lege.”  Beneath  are  the  initials  “e — b,”  “x 
ex  marca  pura  colonien,  1776,”  (ten  from  the  mark  fine  Cologne 
weight).  On  the  edge  is  inscribed  “mgnus  fidei  publics.”  Value 
$1.00. 

72.  S.  1817.  Two  zlotych,  of  Alexander  I.  of  Russia.  Obv. 
Undraped  bust,  “Alexander  i  cesarz  sa  w.  rus.  krol  polski,” 
(Alexander  I.  Czar  of  all  the  Russias,  and  King  of  Poland.)  Rev. 
The  imperial  Russian  eagle ;  upon  its  breast  is  a  mantle  of  ermine 
surmounted  by  a  crown,  and  forming  a  canopy;  beneath  which  is  dis¬ 
played  a  shield  bearing  the  Polish  eagle;  above  is  inscribed  “2  zlote 
polskie”  and  the  date  “  18 — 17,”  and  beneath  “43  T423~  z.  grz  cz.  kol.” 
(43  t453-  pieces  to  the  fine  mark.) 

73.  S.  1831.  Five  zlotych,  of  Independent  Poland.  Obv.  A 
crowned  shield  bearing  the  arms  of  Poland  and  Lithaiiania  in  two 
fields,  “krolestro  polskie,”  (Kingdom  of  Poland).  Rev.  “5  zlot. 
pol.”  inscribed  between  two  branches  of  oak,  crossed.  Beneath  is 
the  date  “roku  1831”  (year  1831)  and  the  initials  “k. — g.,”  and 
above  “17  PI!  z.  grzywl  czyst  kol.”  On  the  edo;e  is  inscribed 
“boze  zbaw  polske,”  (Cod  save  Poland).  Value  59  cts. 

74.  S.  1832.  One  zlotych,  of  Nicholas  I.  Obv.  Bust  of  Alex¬ 
ander  I.  of  Russia,  laureated,  brother  of  Nicholas,  (died  in  1825). 
“ALEXANDER  I  CES  R0S  WSKRZESIC1EL  KROL  POLS.  1815.”  Rev.  “1 
zlo.  pol.  1832,”  inscribed  between  two  branches  of  oak,  crossed. 
Beneath  are  the  initials  “k.  g.”  “mikotay  (Nicholas)  i.  ces  wsz. 

ROSSYI.  KROL.  POLSKI  PANULACY.” 
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GREECE. 

A  particular  interest  attaches  to  the  coins  of  Greece,  from  the  fact 
that,  if  she  were  not  the  actual  mother,  she  at  least  played  foster-dam 
to  the  infant  art  of  coinage,  and  was  the  first  to  start  it  upon  its  high 
mission  into  the  wide  world.  She  it  was  who  first  gave  it  that  im¬ 
pulse,  from  which  it  has  gradually  developed  itself,  until  it  has  risen 
from  an  obscure  and  rude  art  into  an  almost  absolute  science. 

But  Greece,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  she  once  produced  and 
fostered  the  arts  and  sciences  to  a  greater  extent  than  any  other 
country  of  a  contemporaneous  period,  has  sadly  fallen  from  her  high 
place  among  the  nations  of  the  world.  From  holding  a  position  in 
the  East,  which  was  not  surpassed,  at  a  later  time,  in  brilliancy  by 
the  extensive  power  of  Rome,  she  has  so  far  fallen,  that  her  total 
annihilation  would  leave  but  a  small  gap  in  the  present  history  of  the 
world.  During  the  time  that  Greece  remained  beneath  the  Turkish 
yoke,  her  existence  was  as  little  felt  as  though  she  had  been  sub¬ 
merged  beneath  the  Egean  wave.  Although  scholars  in  all  portions 
of  the  globe  were  busily  engaged  in  the  perusal  of  her  ancient  au¬ 
thors,  and  in  studying  her  ancient  sculpture,  it  was  almost  impossible 
to  realize  that  she  still  formed  a  portion  of  the  world.  But,  happily, 
the  present  century  has  marked  the  first  step  in  advance  of  this  utter 
nothingness ;  and  the  success  with  which  Greece  emancipated  herself, 
after  a  revolutionary  struggle  of  nine  years,  from  the  Turkish  rule, 
and  assumed  her  place  as  an  independent  kingdom,  in  1829,  once 
more  brought  upon  her  the  eyes  of  the  world,  and  revealed  the  fact 
that,  though  fallen,  she  still  retained  a  portion  of  that  vitality  which 
once  made  her  so  famous. 

After  the  termination  of  her  struggle  for  freedom,  in  1829,  some 
four  years  elapsed  before  any  form  of  government  was  settled  upon. 
But,  in  1833,  Otho  of  Bavaria  was  called  to  the  throne,  and  honored 
with  the  title  of  “King  of  Greece.” 

The  unit  of  Greek  money  is  the  drachme,  which  is  divided  into  100 
lepta.  It  appears  to  be  about  the  value  of  the  ancient  coin  of  the 
same  name,  from  which  it  was,  doubtless,  derived. 

The  gold  coins  are  the  pieces  of  40  and  20  drachme.  Only  the 
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smaller  piece  has  yet  appeared  here.  The  legal  fineness  is  nine- 
tenths,  and  the  weight  of  the  twenty- drachma  piece  89  Troy  grains. 

The  silver  coins  are  the  pieces  of  five,  one,  one-half,  and  one-fonrth 
drachme.  The  fineness  is  nine-tenths,  and  the  weight  69  Troy  grains 
to  the  single  drachme — the  others  in  proportion. 

The  gold  and  silver  coins  are  quite  rare.  Greece  produces  none  of 
the  precious  metals,  and  is,  therefore,  dependent  upon  importation  to 
supply  her  coinage ;  and  from  this  cause,  coupled  with  the  fact  that 
most  of  her  coinage  very  soon  finds  its  way  to  the  melting-pot  after 
its  issue,  has  conspired  to  produce  a  scarcity,  even  within  her  own 
borders,  which  has  rendered  it  necessary  to  adopt  various  coins  of 
other  countries,  in  order  to  supply  the  demand.  Thus,  various  foreign 
coins  have  been  legalized,  at  certain  rates :  such  as  the  five-franc 
piece  of  France,  at  5.58  dr.;  the  Austrian  rixdollar,  at  5.18  dr.;  the 
Holland  ducat,  at  13  dr.,  etc. 

The  copper  coinage  consists  of  the  pieces  of  ten,  five,  two,  and  one 
lepta.  The  latter  coin  may  be  said  to  represent  the  ancient  lepton, 
more  popularly  known  as  the  “widoiv's  mite,'1'1  but  only  so  in  name,  as 
it  is,  in  fact,  a  much  larger  piece. 

89.  G.  1833.  Twenty  drachme,  of  Otho.  Obv.  Undraped  bust, 
“O0PuN  BAZIAEYZ  Till  EAAAAOZ”  (Otho,  King  of  Greece).  Be¬ 
neath  is  the  engraver’s  name,  “< POII'T ,  ”  (Yoight).  Rev.  A  crowned 
shield  bearing  the  arms  ( azure ;  a  cross  argent),  with  the  arms  of 
Bavaria  in  the  center  of  the  cross  ( Barry  bendy,  azure  and  argent), 
inclosed  between  two  branches  of  laurel.  Beneath  is  inscribed  the 
denomination  and  date,  “20  APAXMAE  (drachme)  1833”.  Yalue 
$3.45.  (See  Plate  XXI.  Xo.  2.) 

90.  S.  1833.  Five  drachme,  of  Otho.  Same  type  as  the  twenty- 
drachme  piece  (No.  89),  with  a  slight  alteration  in  the  reverse,  the 
denomination  and  date  being  divided  from  the  shield,  etc.  by  a  sec¬ 
tional  line.  Yalue  81  cts. 

91  to  94.  S.  1833-4.  Pieces  of  one,  one-half,  and  one-quarter 
drachme,  all  the  same  type  and  relative  values  of  the  five-drachme 
piece  (No.  90).  (See  Plate  XXI.  No.  5.) 

95  and  96.  C.  1831.  Ten  lepta,  of  Otiio.  Obv.  Crowned  shield 
bearing  the  arms,  as  in  the  twenty-draclime  piece  (No.  89).  uBAZf- 
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AEIA  Till  EAAAJ01 ,”  (Kingdom  of  Greece).  Rev.  “10  AE11TA 
(lepta)  1837”  inclosed  in  a  wreath  of  laurel. 

97  to  102.  C.  1837  to  1841.  Pieces  of  five,  two,  and  one  lepta,  all 
same  type  as  the  piece  of  ten  lepta  (No.  95).  The  name  on  the 
reverse  of  the  smallest  piece  is  in  the  singular,  as — “1  AEI1TUN” 
(1  lepton). 

- - .  •<*>•  - - 


DIVISION  XIII. 

DENMARK. 

The  house  of  Holstein,  which  now  occupies  the  throne  of  Den¬ 
mark,  acquired  the  crown  in  1448  by  the  person  of  Christian,  third 
son  of  the  Count  of  Oldenburg,  since  which  time  it  has  continued 
in  possession,  and,  in  fact,  furnished  monarchs  for  several  European 
thrones.  At  the  time  of  the  accession  of  Christian,  Denmark  com¬ 
prised  the  three  kingdoms  of  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway;  for 
this  reason,  the  Danish  coins  of  the  Holstein  family  always  bear  the 
arms  of  Sweden  upon  the  same  shield  with  those  of  Denmark,  even 
at  the  present  day,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Sweden  has  never 
been  under  the  Danish  rule,  since  it  was  acquired  by  the  venturesome 
and  fortunate  Gustavus  Wasa,  and  totally  severed  from  Denmark, 
in  the  year  1528.  A  branch  of  the  Holstein  family,  however,  has 
since  occupied  the  Swedish  throne. 

Some  confusion  is  occasioned  among  the  coins  of  Denmark,  from 
the  fact  that  there  have  been  three  contemporary  series  of  coins 
struck  within  its  borders :  one  series  being  for  Denmark  proper; 
another  for  Holstein;  and  a  third  for  Norway — the  latter  kingdom 
appears  to  have  exercised  the  right  of  coining  money  at  a  remote 
period,  and  has  retained  it  through  all  its  political  changes  down  to 
the  present  time.  Its  coins,  however,  have  always  borne  a  close  re¬ 
semblance  to  those  of  the  country  to  which  it  belonged.  During  the 
time  that  it  existed  under  the  Danish  sway,  its  coins  were  to  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  the  difference  in  the  shield,  which  was  only  charged 
with  the  arms  of  Norway,  to  the  exclusion  of  those  of  Denmark  and 
Sweden ;  the  arms  of  Norway  being  a  lion  rampant  surmounting  a 
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battle-ax;*  there  were  also  beneath  the  shield  two  hammers,  crossed; 
but  the  latter  is  not  a  safe  mark  by  which  to  distinguish,  as  many 
of  the  pieces  struck  at  Copenhagen  bear  the  same  mark.  The  ham¬ 
mers  are  the  regular  mint-mark  of  Norway,  and  are  significant 
of  the  silver  mines  at  Ivonigsberg,  from  which  all  the  metal  for  the 
silver  coinage  is  obtained.  This  may  account  for  their  use  upon  the 
Copenhagen  coins;  this  mark  having  served  to  distinguish  the  Nor¬ 
way  silver  from  that  obtained  from  other  sources.  Some  of  the  Norway 
coins  had  a  legend  on  the  reverse  in  the  Norwegian  language.  The 
old  riksdaler  of  Norway  had,  on  the  reverse ,  the  lion  rampant,  with 
a  battle-ax,  and  the  following  legend  inscribed  in  two  concentric  cir¬ 
cles  :  “mod  traskab  dapperhed.  oghvad  der  jere  giver  den  heele 
verdenrand  blant  norske  klipper  loere;”  meaning,  “Spirit, 
loyalty,  valor,  and  whatever  is  honorable,  let  the  whole  world  learn 
among  the  rocks  of  Norway.”  On  the  same  piece  of  a  later  date, 
the  legend  is:  “troe  love  mod  ogiivad  dan  kongens  gunst  kand 

VINDE,  MENS  NORGE  KLIPPE  HAR  MAND  SKAL  HAS  NORM  AND  FINDE;” 

meaning,  “Truo  lion’s  heart  and  whatever  can  win  a  Danish  monarch’s 
love,  whilst  Norway  has  rocks,  shall  be  found  among  Norwegians.” 

The  coins  of  Holstein  are  easily  distinguished;  and  being  inter¬ 
changeable  with  those  of  Denmark,  recpiire  no  further  notice  in  this 
place. 

The  earliest  coins  of  Denmark,  now  under  consideration,  are  those 
of  Christian  IV.,  who  reigned  from  1588  to  1G48.  At  this  time 
the  gold  coinage  consisted  of  the  specie  ducat  of  the  German  stand¬ 
ards;  the  current  ducat,  815  thousandths  fine ;  and  the  Christian  d’ or, 
at  903  thousandths  fine,  and  weighing  103  grains  Troy  per  piece. 

The  silver  was  based  upon  the  old  species  daler,  as  a  unit,  which 
was  coined  in  each  section  of  the  monarchy,  but  was  differently  rated; 
its  legal  standards  were:  815  thousandths  fine,  and  weighing  445.8 
Troy  grains.  This  standard  is  said  to  have  been  adopted  in  the  be- 


*  The  lion  of  Norway,  as  at  present  depicted  upon  the  coins,  is  somewhat 
different  from  the  old  lion.  Formerly  the  lion  was  represented  upon  the  handle 
of  the  ax,  which  was  long  and  curved;  but  latterly  the  handle  is  shortened,  so 
that  he  appears  “  rampant,  grasping  a  battle- ax.” 
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ginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  by  Frederick  I.,  who  reigned  from 
1523  to  1533.*  The  smaller  denominations  were  the  pieces  of  one- 
half,  two-thirds,  and  one-third  of  the  same  standards ;  the  two  last 
wrere  coined  for  Holstein,  being  the  pieces  designated  as  forty  and 
twenty  schillings.  The  one-sixth  piece  was  only  G87  thousandths 
fine;  and  the  pieces  of  one-twelfth,  and  one-twenty-fourth  were  still 
lower  in  fineness,  the  last  being  only  375  thousandths. 

This  was  the  state  of  the  coinage  up  to  the  year  1813,  when  a 
royal  edict  was  promulgated,  making  an  entire  change.  Under  this 
system  the  gold  coinage  comprises  only  the  double  and  single  Fred¬ 
erick  d’or,  or  pieces  of  ten  and  five  thalers ;  their  legal  fineness  is 
896  thousandths,  and  the  weight  of  the  ten-thaler  piece  205  Troy 
grains;  the  other  in  proportion.  The  integer  established  by  the 
provisions  of  this  edict  for  the  silver  coinage  is  the  rigsbank  daler, 
or  dollar  of  the  National  Bank,  which  is  just  half  the  weight  and 
value  of  the  old  unit,  the  specie  daler.  The  smaller  denominations 
of  32,  16,  and  8  rigsbank  skillings,  are  equivalent  to  the  J,  Tb,  and 
pieces  of  the  old  system.  In  1836  the  pieces  of  4,  3,  and  2  skillings 
were  added  to  the  coinage,  and  are  coined  at  the  fineness  of  250 
thousandths ;  the  one-skilling  piece  has  since  been  added.  The  specie 
daler,  although  no  longer  the  unit,  or  integer,  still  exists  as  a  coin 
at  its  former  standards. 

Denmark  holds  sway  in  the  islands  of  St.  Croix,  St.  Thomas,  and 
St.  John  in  the  West  Indies,  and  coins  are  issued  for  circulation  in 
these  possessions.  But  a  division  having  been  established,  contain¬ 
ing  all  the  coins  of  the  West  Indies,  those  of  Denmark  will  be  found 
under  that  head. 

1.  S.  1608.  Eight  skillings,  of  Christian  IV.  Obv.  Bust,  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  crown,  “ciiristianus  iiii  d.  g.  dan.  1608.”  Bev. 
“ vm -f-  skillin -f  k.  dansk,”  inscribed  in  three  lines;  beneath  is  a 
shield,  bearing  the  arms  of  Denmark  (or  three  lions  current,  and 
nine  hearts  argent),  a  branch  of  laurel  at  one  side,  and  palm  at  the 
other,  “norve.  VAND(alorum)  GOTo(rum)  q.  rex.” 

2.  S.  1619.  Specie  daler,  of  same.  Obv.  Full-length  image  of 


*  Note  in  “Manual  of  Coins  and  Bullion.” 
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the  king,  crowned,  and  attired  in  armor,  grasping  a  scepter  in  his 
right  hand,  his  left  resting  upon  the  hilt  of  his  sheathed  sword. 
“ christianus  mi  d.  g.  dani.”  Rev.  A  crown,  above  which  are  the 
numerals  composing  the  date  “1619.”  Beneath  are  the  initials 
“r.  f.  p.  the  whole  inclosed  in  a  beaded  circle,  “norvegi.  van¬ 
dal.  GOTORU.  Q.  REX.” 

3.  G.  1G45.  Ducat,  of  same.  Obv.  Image  of  the  king,  crowned, 
and  attired  in  armor,  a  scepter  in  his  right  hand,  and  the  imperial 
globe  in  his  left.  “  christianus  4  d.  g.  d.  n.  v.  g.  q.  r.”  Rev.  The 
inscription  “iustus  ran?  iudex.  16 — 45.” 

4.  S.  1660.  One-third  daler,  or  piece  of  two  marks,  of  Fred¬ 
erick  III.  Obv.  An  F.  and  a  3.  interlaced  and  surmounted  by  a 
crown.  “  11*marck*danske*1660.”  Rev.  A  crowned  shield,  bear¬ 
ing  the  arms  of  Denmark,  suspended  upon  a  cross  potent,  “dominus 

EROVIDEBIT.” 

5.  S.  1666.  One-sixteenth  thaler.  Obv.  Bust,  surmounted  by  a 
crown,  “frideric  5-  d.  g.  d.  n.  v.  g.  rex.”  Rev.  “xvi  e  reiciis 
tiia.  1666.”  inscribed  in  four  lines  within  a  beaded  circle,  “moneta 

NOVA  GLUCKSTADI.” 

6.  S.  1616.  One  mark,  of  Christian  Y.  Obv.  The  initial  “C.” 
and  a  “5”  interlaced  and  surmounted  by  a  crown,  “pietate  et  jus- 
titia. ”  Rev.  “*1*  marck  danske  1616,”  inscribed  in  four  lines. 

I.  S.  1695.  Eight  skilling.  Obv.  Bust,  “ciiRiST(ianus)  v.  dei 
GRA”(tia).  Rev.  A  crown,  with  the  numeral  “8”  at  one  side,  and 
the  initial  “s.”  at  the  other  (8  skilling),  “dan.  nor.  van.  got.  rex,” 
and  the  date  “1695.” 

8  and  9.  S,  1103-08.  Eight  skilling,  of  Frederick  IY.  Same 
type  as  preceding. 

10.  S.  1111.  Twelve  skilling,  of  Frederick.  Obv.  The  royal 
cipher  (F’s  and  4’s  interlaced),  surmounted  by  a  crown,  “dei  g.  rex 
dan.  norv.  G”(othorum).  Rev.  “tolf  skilling  danske  1111,”  in¬ 
scribed  in  four  lines. 

II.  S.  1112.  Eight  skilling.  Obv.  Bust,  “frid.  iiii  dei  grat.” 
Reverse  same  as  No.  1., 

12.  S.  1115.  Sixteen  skilling.  Obv.  Bust,  “frid.  iiii  d.  g.  rex 
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dan.  nor,  y.  G.”  Rev.  “*xvi*  skilling  danske  1715;”  two  ham¬ 
mers,  crossed,  the  initials  "h.  c.  m,”  and  a  sprig  of  olive. 

13.  S.  ]71G.  Two  skilling.  Obverse  same  as  No.  10.  Rev. 
Crowned  shield,  bearing  the  arms  of  Denmark,  “n  skil.  danske 
1716.” 

14.  S.  171G.  Sixteen  skilling.  Obv.  Bust,  “frid.  iiii.  d.  g.  rex 
DAN.  NOR.  Y.  G.”  Rev.  “*XVI*  SKILLING  DANSKE  1716;”  with  a 
heart  and  the  initials  “c”  and  “w.” 

15.  S.  1724.  Twelve  skilling,  of  Frederick  IV.  Obv.  The  royal 
cipher  or  monogram,  crowned,  “dominus  miiii  adjutor.”  Reverse 
same  as  No.  12. 

16.  S.  1729.  Eight  skilling.  Same  type  as  No.  14. 

17.  S.  1733.  Twenty-four  skilling,  of  Christian  YI.  Obv.  The 
royal  monogram,  surmounted  by  a  crown  (two  C’s  and  two  6’s  in¬ 
terlaced).  “d.  g.  rex  dan  norv.  van.  g.”  Rev.  A  shield,  bearing 
the  arms  of  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden  (three  crowns)  sus¬ 
pended  upon  a  cross,  the  upper  limb  surmounted  by  a  crown ;  to  the 
left  is  inscribed  “17,”  and  to  the  right  “33.”  “24  skilling  danske 
cour.  M.” 

18.  G.  1749.  Specie  ducat,  of  Frederick  Y.  Obv.  An  equestrian 
image  of  the  king.  “frid.  y.  d.  g.  dan.  nor.  y.  g.  rex.”  Beneath 
is  the  date  “1749.”  Rev.  Crowned  shield,  bearing  the  arms  of  Den¬ 
mark,  Norway,  and  Sweden;  beneath  is  a  trident,  caduceus,  globe, 
etc.,  and  the  initials  “v.  ii.”  “proyidentia  et  constantly”  Yalue 
$2.28. 

19.  G.  1757.  Current  ducat,  of  same.  Obv.  Bust,  in  armor,  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  laureated  helmet,  “fridericus  v.  d.  g.  dan.  nor.  v.  g. 
rex.”  Rev.  A  royal  crown,  beneath  which  is  inscribed  “xn  M(arck) 
17 — 57,”  and  the  initials  “v.  h.”  “prudentia  et  constantly” 
Yalue  $1.82. 

20.  G.  1761.  Current  ducat.  Same  as  preceding,  with  a  simple 
uncovered  head  substituted  for  the  bust.  Same  value. 

21.  S.  1762.  Twenty-four  skilling,  of  same.  Obv.  The  royal 
monogram,  surmounted  by  a  crown,  “d.  g.  dan.  nor.  van.  got.  rex.” 
Rev.  A  crowned  shield,  bearing  the  arms  of  Denmark,  Norway,  and 
Sweden,  draped  with  the  order  band  and  badge  of  the  elephant 
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order.  “24  skilling  danske  cour.  m.”  Beneath  are  the  initials 
“h.  s.  k.”  Value  44  cts. 

22.  G.  1775.  Christian  d’or,  of  Christian  VII.  Obv.  Bust, 
“Christ,  yii  d.  g.  rex  dan.  norv.  v.  G.”  Beneath  is  the  date  “1775.” 
Rev.  A  Gloria  Dei,  with  three  royal  monograms,  each  surmounted 
by  a  crown,  “gloria  ex  amore  patrke.”  Value  $4.01.4. 

23  and  24.  S.  1776-77.  Specie  daler,  of  same.  Obv.  The  royal 
monogram,  crowned,  “d.  g.  dan.  nory.  yand.  goth,  rex.”  Rev. 
Crowned  shield,  bearing  the  arms  of  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden, 
inclosed  between  branches  of  olive,  crossed ;  beneath  are  the  two 
crossed  hammers,  the  date,  and  the  initials  “h.  j. — a.  b.”  “gloria 
ex  amore  p  atrial”  Value  $1.09  each. 

25.  S.  1798.  One-third  daler,  of  same.  Obv.  Head,  “ciiristi- 
anus  vii  d.  g.  dan.  norv.  v.  g.  rex.”  Rev.  A  crowned  shield,  bear¬ 
ing  the  arms  of  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden ;  beneath  are  the  two 
crossed  hammers,  the  date  “17 — 98,”  and  the  initials  “c.  m.”  “  J  rigs- 
daler  species.”  Value  36.4  cts. 

26.  S.  1798.  One-fourtli  rigsdaler  courant,  of  same.  Obv.  The 
royal  monogram,  crowned.  “5  styker.  1  rigsdaler  species.”  Rev. 
“*4*  styker.  1  rigsdaler  courant.”  The  date  “  1798,”  two  crossed 
hammers,  and  the  initials  “j.  G.  m.”  Value  21  cts. 

27.  B. S.  1800.  Two  skilling,  of  same.  Obv.  The  royal  mono¬ 
gram,  crowned.  Rev.  “2  SKILLING  DANSKE  SKILLEMYNT,”  the  date 
“  1800,”  the  two  crossed  hammers,  and  the  initials  “  j.  g.  m.” 

28.  S.  1801.  One-fourth  rigsdaler  courant,  of  same.  Same  type 
as  No.  26. 

29.  G.  1802.  Specie  ducat,  of  same.  Obv.  A  wild  man,  leaning 
with  his  right  hand  upon  an  oval  shield  bearing  the  arms  of  Den¬ 
mark,  and  supporting  with  his  left  hand  a  club,  the  large  end  resting 
upon  the  ground;  at  one  side  is  inscribed  “18,”  and  at  the  other 
“02.”  “moneta  aurea  danica.”  Rev.  A  square  compartment,  or 
shield,  containing  the  inscription  “  1  species  ducat.  23^-  karat.  67. 
stykker  1  mark  bruto.”  Value  $2.26.4. 

30  and  31.  S.  1808.  One-sixth  daler,  of  Frederick  VI.  Obv. 
The  royal  monogram,  surmounted  by  a  crown,  “gangbar  for  J  rigs¬ 
daler  DANSK.  COURANT.”  Rev.  “FRIVILLIGT  OFFER  TIL  F(EDRENE= 
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landet.  1808,  m.  f.”  inscribed  in  seven  lines,  and  inclosed  in  an  oak 
wreath.  Value  11.4  cts. 

32.  C.  1809.  Two  skilling.  Obv.  Head,  “fridericus  yi  dei  gra¬ 
tia”.  Rev.  Crowned  shield,  bearing  the  arms  of  Denmark,  Norway, 
and  Sweden.  At  one  side  is  the  numeral  “2,”  and  at  the  other  the 
initial  “s,”  and  beneath,  the  date  “1809.”  “danije  norwegiae  yan. 

GOTH.  REX.” 

33.  C.  1810.  Two  skilling  courant,  of  same.  Obv.  The  royal 
monogram,  crowned.  Rev.  “*2*  skilling  courant,  18 — 10,”  in¬ 
scribed  in  four  lines. 

34.  S.  1813.  Rigsbank  daler.  Obv.  Head,  “fridericus  yi  dei 
gratia  rex.”  Rev.  A  crowned  shield,  quartered  by  a  cross,  and 
bearing  the  arms  of  Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  Sclileswick,  Gothen, 
and  Wendeii.  Upon  the  cross  is  suspended  a  smaller  shield,  bearing 
the  arms  of  Holstein,  Stormarn,  and  Ditmarsen,  with  a  shield  of 
pretence,  bearing  the  arms  of  Oldenburg  and  Delmenhorst.  Value 
55  cts. 

35.  C.  1815.  Four  skilling.  Obv.  A  heart-shaped  shield,  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  crown,  and  bearing  the  arms  of  Denmark,  Norway,  and 
Holstein.  No  legend.  Rev.  “  rigsbanktegn  for  4  skilling  1815.” 

3G.  C.  1815.  Two  skilling.  Obv.  An  oval  shield;  otherwise  same 
type  as  No.  35. 

31  to  39.  1818.  Two  and  one  rigsbank  skilling,  all  of  the  same 
type.  The  two-skilling  piece  has,  on  the  obverse,  an  oval  shield, 
bearing  the  arms  of  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden,  surmounted  by 
a  crown;  above  is  inscribed  “J8-  rigsbank  daler.”  Rev.  The  in¬ 
scription  “2  rigsbank  skilling  1818.” 

40.  B.S.  1819.  Eight  rigsbank  schilling.  Obv.  The  royal  mono¬ 
gram,  crowned.  No  legend.  Rev.  “*8*  reichsbank  schilling 
1819.”  inscribed  in  five  lines,  with  the  initials  “i.  f.  f.”  beneath. 

41.  S.  1820.  Specie  daler.  Obv.  Undraped  ]aust,  “fridericus  yi 
d.  g.  dan.  y.  g.  rex.”  Rev.  The  crowned  shield  and  arms  of  No.  34. 
Above  is  inscribed  “en  rigsdaler  species,”  and  beneath,  the  date 
“1820”  and  the  initials  “f  f.”  Value  $1.09. 

42.  S.  1820.  Thirty-two  rigsbank  skilling.  Obv.  The  royal  mono¬ 
gram,  surmounted  by  a  crown.  No  legend.  Rev.  “*32*  rigsbank 
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skilling  1820,”  inscribed  in  four  lines,  and  the  initials  “i.  f.  f.” 
Value  18  cts. 

43.  G.  1821.  Double  Frederick  d’or.  Obv.  Head,  “fredericus 
vi  rex  danle.”  Rev.  “2  Fredericks  d’or  1821,”  and  the  initials 
“  i.  f.  F.”  No  device .”  Value  $1.88. 

44.  G.  1831.  Frederick  d’or.  Obverse  same  as  No.  43.  Rev. 
The  crowned  shield  and  arms  of  No.  34,  with  “  1  fr.”  at  one  side  and 
“d’or”  at  the  other.  Beneath  are  the  initials  and  date  “f.  1831.  f.” 
Value  $3.93. 

45.  B.S.  1831.  One-twelfth  claler.  Obv.  The  royal  monogram, 
crowned.  At  one  side  is  the  fraction  “Tb,”  and  at  the  other 
“sp.”  (i one-twelfth  species).  Rev.  “*16*  reiciisbank  schilling 
1831.”  inscribed  in  five  lines;  the  initials  “I.  f.  f.”  beneath.  Value 
8.1  cts. 

46.  G.  1835.  Double  Frederick  d’or.  Same  type  as  No.  43. 
Value  $1.88. 

41  to  49.  B.S.  1836.  Pieces  of  four,  three,  and  two  skilling,  all 
same  type.  Obv.  The  royal  monogram,  crowned.  Reverse  of  No.  41. 
“*4*  rigsbank  skilling  1836,”  and  the  initials  “i.  f.  f.” 

50.  G.  1831.  Double  Frederick  d’or.  Obv.  Undraped  bust, 
“fredericus  vi  rex  DANiAB.”  Beneath  the  bust  are  the  initials  of 
the  engraver,  “g.  g.”  Rev.  The  shield  and  arms  of  No.  34.  At 
either  side  is  a  wild  man,  each  carrying  a  club,  and  leaning  upon  the 
shield ;  the  whole  displayed  upon  a  mantle  of  ermine,  draped  from  a 
crown.  Above  is  inscribed  the  denomination,  “2  fr.  d’or,”  and  be¬ 
neath,  the  initials  and  date,  “f.  1831.  F.”  Value  $1.88. 

51.  S.  1831.  Specie  daler.  Same  type  as  No.  41 .  Value  $1.09. 

52.  G.  1838.  Double  Frederick  d’or.  Same  type  as  No.  50. 
Value  $1.88. 

53.  S.  1838.  Rigsbank  daler.  Same  type  as  No.  41,  with  the 
fraction  “J”  at  one  side  of  the  shield,  and  “sp”  at  the  other,  ( half 
species );  and  beneath,  the  initials  “vr.  s.”  substituted  for  “f.  f.” 
Value  54.1  cts. 

54.  C.  1838.  Half  rigsbank  skilling.  Obv.  The  royal  mono¬ 
gram,  crowned ;  the  date  beneath.  Rev.  “rb.  i  sk.”  No  device. 

55  and  56.  S.  1840.  Specie  dalers,  of  Christian  VIII.  Obv. 
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Undraped  bust,  “christianus  viii  d.  g.  danke  y.  g.  rex.”  Reverse 
same  as  No.  50,  with  the  mantle  suspended  from  a  dome,  studded 
with  small  crowns,  and  surmounted  by  a  larger  one,  the  shield  en¬ 
circled  by  the  order  chain  and  badge  of  the  elephant  order.  On  the 
base  which  supports  the  device  is  the  name  of  the  designer,  “h.  con- 
radsen.”  Above  is  inscribed  “ 1  species,”  and  beneath,  the  initials 
“f.  f.”  and  the  date.  Value  $1.09. 

57.  S.  1848.  Specie  daler,  of  Frederick  YU.  Obv.  Undraped 

bust,  “  FREDERICK  YII  KONGE  OF  DANMARK  FOLKETS  K.KESLIGIIED  MIN 

styrke.”  Beneath  is  the  date  “1848.”  Rev.  Bust  of  the  preceding 
monarch,  Christian  VIII.  (father  of  Frederick),  the  head  bound  with 
a  chaplet  of  oak  and  laurel.  “Christian  viii  konge  af  danmark 
dod  den  20  januar,  1848.”  Beneath  is  inscribed  the  denomination 
“1  species.”  Value  $1.09. 

58.  S.  1854.  Specie  daler,  of  Frederick.  Obv.  Head,  “freder- 
ictjs  vii  d.  g.  danke  v.  G.  rex.”  Beneath  is  the  date  “1854.”  Rev. 
“2  rigsdaler — 9J  st:=1  m.  f.  s.”  (9J  to  the  one  mark  [weight]  of 
fine  silver)  inclosed  in  a  wreath  of  oak.  Value  $1.09. 

59.  G.  1857.  Two  Fredericks  d’or,  of  same.  Obv.  Head,  “Fred¬ 
ericks  vii  d.  g.  danke  v.  G.  rex.”  Rev.  A  shield,  bearing  the  arms 
of  No.  34,  surmounted  by  a  crown,  and  supported  by  two  “wild  men,” 
displayed  upon  a  mantle  of  ermine,  draped  from  a  crown.  Above  is 
inscribed  “2  fr.  d’or,”  and  beneath,  the  date.  Value  $7.88.  (See 
riate  XXI.  No.  3.) 

60.  S.  1855.  Two  rigsdaler.  Same  as  No.  58.  Value  $1.09. 

61.  S.  1854.  One  rigsdaler.  Same  type.  (See  Plate  XXI.  No.  6.) 

62.  S.  1855.  Half  rigsdaler.  Same  type. 

63  and  64.  S.  1856—57.  Pieces  of  16  and  4  skilling.  Same  type. 
(Rev.  “16  skilling  R(igs)  M”(ont). 

65  and  66.  B.S.  1856-57.  Pieces  of  one  and  one-half  skilling. 
Same  type.  Obv.  The  royal  monogram  (f.  vii.),  surmounted  by  a 
crown  between  two  branches  of  oak,  crossed.  Beneath  is  the  date. 
Rev.  A  circular  shield,  bearing  the  denomination.  Legend,  “skil¬ 
ling . rigsmont.”  (See  riate  XXII.  No.  5.) 
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NORWAY. 

67.  S.  1695.  Piece  of  four  marks,  Christian  Y.  Obv.  The  royal 
monogram,  crowned,  “pietate  et  justitia.”  Rev.  The  arms  of 
Norway,  surmounted  by  a  crown,  and  inclosed  between  two  branches 
of  laurel,  crossed,  and  draped  with  the  band  and  badge  of  the  elephant 
order,  “mi  marck  danske.  1 695 ; two  hammers,  crossed.  Beneath 
are  the  initials  "h.  c.  m.” 

68.  S.  1740.  Twenty-four  skilling,  Christian  YI.  Obv.  The 
royal  monogram,  crowned.  “d.  G.  rex  dan.  norv.  ya.  go.”  Rev. 
Same  device  as  No.  68.  “24  skilling  danske  1740.”  Beneath  are 
the  crossed  hammers,  and  the  initials  “t.  l.” 

69.  S.  1750.  Twenty-four  skilling,  of  Frederick  Y.  Same  type 
as  No.  68. 

IIOLSTEIN. 

71.  S.  1753.  Thaler,  of  Peter,  Grand-Duke  of  Russia.  Obv. 
Bust,  in  armor,  “petrus  d.  g.  magnus  dux  totus  Russia.”  Rev. 
The  Russian  double-eagle,  surmounted  by  the  imperial  crown,  two 
shields  upon  its  breast,  one  bearing  the  arms  of  Russia  (St.  George 
and  the  dragon),  and  the  other  the  arms  of  Norway,  Holstein,  Stor- 
marn,  Ditmarsen  (a  mounted  knight*),  Oldenburg,  and  Delmenhorst ; 
arms  of  Schleswick  (two  lions  current,  proper)  upon  a  shield  of  pre¬ 
tence,  the  order  chain  and  badge  of  the  Russian  military  order  of  St. 
Andrew  suspended  from  the  wings  of  the  eagle.  “iLER(es)  NORw(egite) 
dux  SLESv(ici)  Hous(atia3)  ST(ormariae)  &  DiTM(arsim)  coM(es)  old 
(enburgi)  &  DELM(enhorstii).  1753,”  (heir  to  Norway;  Duke  of  Schles¬ 
wick,  Holstein,  Stormarn,  and  Ditmarsen;  Count  of  Oldenburg  and 
Delmenhorst).  Yalue  $1.09. 

72.  S.  1787.  Forty-schilling,  or  two-third  piece,  of  Christian  YII. 
of  Denmark.  Obv.  Head,  “christianus  vii  d.  g.  dan.  norw.  y.  g. 
rex.”  Rev.  Crowned  shield,  bearing  the  arms  of  Denmark,  Norway, 
and  Sweden;  the  fraction  “-§ ”  at  one  side,  and  “sp.”  at  the  other; 
“40  schilling  schlesw.  holst.  courant.”  Beneath  is  the  date  and 
initials,  “17 — m.  e. — 87.”  Yalue  72.5  cts. 


*  Similar  to  the  arms  of  Lithauania. 
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Y 3.  S.  1787.  Ten  schilling,  of  Christian  YII.  Obv.  The  royal 
monogram,  crowned;  the  fraction  “J”  at  one  side,  and  “sp.”  at  the 
other.  Key.  “wlOw  schilling  schlesw.  iiolst.  courant,  1787,” 
inscribed  in  five  lines.  Value  17.5  cts. 

74.  S.  1787.  Two-and-a-half  schilling,  of  Christian  VII.  Same 
type  as  Vo.  73. 

75  and  76.  S.  1788  and  1794.  Specie  dalers,  of  Christian  VII. 
Same  type  as  No.  72;  the  legend  on  the  reverse  being  “60  schilling 
schlesw.  holst.  courant.”  Value  $1.09.2  each. 

77  and  78.  S.  1789-94.  Pieces  of  ten  and  five  schilling.  Same 
type  as  No.  73.  Value  of  the  ten  schilling  17.5  cts. 

79.  S.  1808.  Twenty-schilling,  or  one-third  piece.  Same  type  as 
No.  72.  Value  36.5  cts. 

80.  S.  1812.  Two-and-a-half  schilling,  of  Frederick  VI.  Same 
type  as  No.  73. 


SWEDEN. 

As  before  noticed,  Sweden  formerly  constituted  a  portion  of  the 
Danish  territory,  having  been  conquered  in  1389  by  the  armies  of 
Margaret,  Queen  of  Denmark.  In  1396,  Margaret  caused  her 
grandnephew  to  be  acknowledged  “Sovereign  of  the  three  king¬ 
doms;”*  and  this  title  was  confirmed  by  the  treaty  of  Calmar,  in 
1397.  This  union  subsisted  until  1528.  In  1518,  Gustavus  Wasa 
was  sent  as  a  hostage  into  Denmark ;  but,  upon  hearing  of  the  treach¬ 
erous  seizure  and  execution  of  the  ninety-four  senators,  wrho  were 
beheaded  at  the  order  of  the  tyrannical  Christian  II. — one  of  whom 
was  Erick  Wasa,  the  father  of  Gustavus — he  made  his  escape,  and 
arrived  at  Dalecarlia,  in  1523.  Here  he  harangued  the  people,  on 
a  Fair  Day,  and  induced  them  to  support  his  claims  to  the  crown. 
From  this  time  he  experienced  a  series  of  triumphs,  which  ended,  at 
last,  in  his  being  crowned  King  of  Sweden,  at  Stockholm,  in  1528. 
The  family  of  Wasa  continued  in  possession  of  the  throne  until  1654, 
when  Christiana,  daughter  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  abdicated  in 


*  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway. 
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favor  of  her  cousin,  Charles  Augustus,  of  Deux  Fonts,  who  assumed 
the  crown,  with  the  title  of  Charles  X.  The  house  of  Deux  Ponis 
was,  in  turn,  succeeded  by  the  house  of  Holstein  Huttin ,  in  1751. 
Ulrica  Elenora,  having  married  Frederick,  son  of  the  Landgrave 
of  Hesse,  resigned  the  throne  to  her  husband,  in  1720;  and  upon  his 
death,  in  1751,  the  house  of  Holstein  commenced  to  reign,  by  the 
accession  of  Adolphus  Frederick.  Charles  XIII.,  brother  of  Gus- 
TAYUS  III.,  was  the  last  prince  of  this  house  upon  the  Swedish 
throne.  He  was  called  to  the  throne  upon  the  deposal  of  his  nephew, 
Gustavus  IV.,  in  1809;  and,  soon  after,  the  heir-apparent  suddenly 
died,  (1810).  Consequently,  Bernadotte,  Prince  of  Ponte  Corvo , 
and  Marshal  of  France,  was  elected  Crown  Prince.  He  succeeded, 
upon  the  death  of  Charles,  in  1818,  without  opposition.  It  was 
during  the  reign  of  Charles  (in  1813)  that  Xorway  was  annexed  to 
the  Swedish  crown. 

The  unit  of  Swedish  money,  from  ancient  times,  has  been  the  riks- 
daler *  (government  dollar)  of  48  schillings.  It  was  formerly  coined 
at  878  thousandths  fine,  and  at  the  weight  of  451.7  Troy  grains,  and 
was  subdivided  into  the  pieces  of  two-thirds  and  one-third,  of  the 
same  fineness ;  and  the  pieces  of  one-sixth,  one-twelfth,  and  one- 
twenty-fourth,  at  a  lower  standard.  But,  in  1830,  a  law  was  enacted, 
by  virtue  of  which  the  riksdaler  is  now  coined  at  750  thousandths 
fine,  and  at  the  weight  of  525  Troy  grains.  This  change,  it  will  be 
noticed,  makes  no  apparent  difference  in  the  value.  The  lower  de¬ 
nominations  are  the  pieces  of  one-lialf,  one-quarter,  one-eighth,  and 
one-sixteenth,  of  the  same  standard  of  fineness. 

The  only  gold  coin,  prior  to  1840,  was  the  ducat,  coined  at  976 
thousandths  fine,  and  of  the  usual  weight;  but  since  1840  there  has 
been  issued  a  four-ducat  piece,  which  appears  to  be  of  the  same 
standard  of  fineness  as  the  ducat.  In  addition  to  these,  the  Xational 
Bank  is  said  to  be  issuing  gold  of  the  denomination  of  the  ducat,  f 
It  is  a  curious  fact,  however,  that  gold  is  not  a  legal  tender  in  the 


*  Report  of  American  Consul  at  Stockholm  to  the  Department  of  State, 
March  15,  1858. 

f  Letter  of  A.  W.  Frestadius,  U.  S.  Consul  at  Stockholm,  to  the  Treasury 
Department,  July,  1859. 
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payment  of  debts,  being  merely  considered  as  bullion,  and  is  bought 
and  sold  at  fluctuating  prices,  the  value  being  regulated  by  the  price 
of  gold  in  England  and  Hamburg.* 

The  copper  coinage  was  formerly  represented  by  a  piece  called  an 
ore,  or  aere.  This  piece  bore  the  same  relation  to  the  riksdaler  that 
the  United  States  cent  does  to  the  dollar,  the  daler  having  consisted 
of  one  hundred  ore.  This  was  superseded  by  the  skilling  and  its 
subdivisions,  which  were,  doubtless,  the  half  and  quarter,  although 
only  the  quarter  skilling  has  yet  appeared  here.  At  the  present 
time,  copper  is  issued  in  large  quantities  by  the  National  Bank,  and 
consists  of  the  pieces  of  two,  one,  two-thirds,  one-third,  and  one-sixth 
skilling.  The  skilling  of  this  series,  it  will  be  noticed,  is  only  half 
the  size  of  the  government  skilling.  This  discrepancy  is  accounted 
for  by  the  following  reasons :  The  government  or  mint  skilling  rep¬ 
resented  the  specie  standard,  being  a  subdivision  of  the  specie  daler , 
or  riksdaler;  while  the  skilling  banco  represents  the  standard  of 
paper  money,  its  intrinsic  valuation  depending  upon  the  nominal 
value  of  the  paper  daler,  which  is  about  half  the  value  of  the  specie 
daler. 

The  parliament  of  1854,  however  (as  appears  from  the  report  of 
Mr.  Frestadius),  abolished  the  skilling  system,  and  reinstated  the 
old  ore  and  its  subdivisions,  the  half  and  quarter,  so  that  the  riks¬ 
daler  is  now  subdivided  into  one  hundred  ore,  instead  of  48  schillings, 
as  before.  Whether  this  law  makes  any  alteration  in  the  copper 
coins  of  the  National  Bank,  which  is  an  institution  distinct  from  the 
Royal  Mint,  being  under  the  control  of  persons  appointed  by  the 
parliament,  we  are  unable  to  say;  but  the  copper  coinage  of  the  bank 
being  based  upon  the  paper  circulation,  instead  of  the  specie  basis , 
as  before  noticed,  would  render  very  little  change  necessary,  as  the 
skilling  banco  would  naturally  be  nearly  equivalent  to  the  ore,  or 
one-hundredth  part  of  the  specie  daler. 

Norway,  as  before  noticed,  still  continues  to  exercise  the  preroga¬ 
tive  of  coinage.  The  coins,  however,  are  easily  distinguished  from 
those  of  Sweden  proper,  not  only  by  the  arms,  but  by  the  legend 


*  Letter  of  A.  W.  Frestadius,  before  quoted. 
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on  the  obverse.  In  the  former  the  word  morges  comes  before  Sveri- 
ges,  whereas  in  the  latter  this  order  is  reversed.  No  changes  having 
taken  place  in  the  composition  of  the  Norway  coins — either  upon 
its  change  of  masters  in  1813  or  the  revision  of  Swedish  coins  in 
1830 — they  still  retain  the  ancient  Danish  standard.  (For  which  see 
Denmark.) 

81.  S.  1610.  Riksdaler,  of  Christian  IX.  Obv.  The  king,  attired 
in  regal  robes  and  crowned;  a  drawn  sword  in  his  right,  and  the  im¬ 
perial  globe  in  his  left  hand.  To  the  left  of  the  king  is  a  table,  upon 
which  are  deposited  a  scepter  and  a  key.  Beneath,  to  his  right,  is  a 
small  shield,  bearing  the  arms  of  Sweden,  and  to  his  left  a  similar 
shield,  bearing  the  arms  of  Gothland  {bendy,  azure  and  argent,  a 
lion  rampant  proper) ;  above  each  is  inscribed  the  abbreviations 
“svER.”and  “goth.”  Between  his  feet  is  a  still  smaller  shield,  bear¬ 
ing  the  arms  of  Yandalia.  Above  is  a  glory,  containing,  in  Hebrew 
characters,  the  word  “jehovah.”  “carolus  ix  d.  g.  svEGOR(um) 
GOTHOR(um)  VANDALOR(um)  &c.  rex.”  Rev.  An  image  of  Christ, 
carrying  the  imperial  globe,  “salvator  mundi  salvanos,”  inclosed 
in  a  circle,  outside  of  which  is  inscribed  “jehovah  solatium  meum.” 

82.  S.  1611.  Four  marks*  of  Gustavus  Adolphus.  Obv.  Bust, 

in  armor,  laureated.  Above  is  a  glory,  containing  the  Hebrew  word 
“JEHOVAH.”  “GUSTAVUS  ADOLF.  D.  G.  -  REX  SVECIiE  PRINCEPS 

iijer.  ;”  and  in  an  inner  circle  “gloria  altissemo  suorum  refugio.” 
Rev.  Three  shields,  beneath  a  crown,  one  bearing  the  arms  of  Sweden, 
another  of  Gothland,  and  the  third  of  Yandalia.  “mi  svenske 
MARKR.  1617.” 

83.  S.  1632.  Two  marcks,  of  Gustavus  Adolphus.  Obv.  Por¬ 
trait  profile  of  the  king,  attired  in  the  robes  of  state,  holding  a  baton 
in  the  right,  and  the  imperial  globe  in  the  left  hand.  Above  is  a 
glory,  containing  the  Hebrew  word  “jehovah.”  “d.  g.  gustavus 
adolphus  svE(ciae)  GOT(horum)  vAN(dalorum)  rex.”  Rev.  A  crowned 
shield,  bearing  the  arms  of  Sweden  and  Gothland  quartered,  with  the 


*  Anciently  the  Swedish  daler  was  divided  into  six  marks,  and  each  mark  into 
sixteen  schillings,  after  the  example  of  the  Danish  daler  of  account,  which  is 
subdivided  in  a  like  manner. 
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arms  of  Yandalia  on  a  shield  of  pretence,  inclosed  between  branches 
of  laurel,  crossed.  Above  is  inscribed  “gott  mit  uns.” 

84.  G.  1633.  Ducat,  of  Gustavus  Adolphus.  Obv.  Bust,  in 
armor,  at  three-quarter  face,  laureated.  “gustav.  adolpii.  d.  g. 
svEGo(rum)  gotiio.  yandalo.  rex  MAG”(nus).  Rev.  A  crowned 
shield,  bearing  the  arms  of  No.  83.  “PRiNC(eps)  Finland  dux  etho. 
CAR.  DOM(inUS)  ING.” 

Gustavus  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Lutzen  in  1632,  so  that  this 
piece  must  have  been  coined  after  his  death.  It  bears  the  same 
legends  and  is  of  the  same  type  as  the  last  coins  of  his  reign.  His 
specie  daler  of  1132  was  exactly  the  same  pattern. 

85.  S.  1642.  Riksdaler,  of  Christiana.  Obv.  Bust  of  the  queen, 
at  full-face.  “Christina  d.  g.  sye.  got.  WAN(vandalorum)  q  de  rege 
ihe.”  Rev.  An  image  of  Christ,  with  the  imperial  globe.  To  the 
left  of  the  field  is  a  crowned  shield,  bearing  the  arms  of  Sweden, 
Gothland,  and  Yandalia,  in  three  fields,  “salyator  mundi  salyanos 
mdcxlii.” 

86.  B.S.  1688.  One  marck,  of  Charles  XI.  Obv.  Bust,  in  armor, 
partially  enveloped  in  a  military  mantle,  “carolus  xi  d.  g.  rex  sye.” 
Rev.  The  three  golden  crowns  of  Sweden,  with  the  date  “16 — 88,” 
and  the  denomination  “1 — m.” 

8T.  S.  1695.  Riksdaler,  of  Charles  XI.  Obv.  Bust,  as  in  Xo. 
86.  “carolus  xi  d.  g.  rex  sye.”  Rev.  Crowned  shield,  bearing  the 
arms  of  Sweden.  At  one  side  is  the  numeral  “8,”  and  at  the  other 
the  letter  “m.”  “dominus  protector  meus  1695.”  On  the  edge  is 
inscribed  “  manibus*ne****ljedar*avaris.  ” 

88.  B.S.  1101.  One  marck,  of  Charles  XII.  Obv.  Bust,  as  in 
coins  of  Charles  XI.  “carolus  xii  d.  g.  rex  sye.”  Reverse  same 
as  Xo.  86. 

89.  S.  1118.  Riksdaler,  of  Charles  XII.  Obv.  The  royal  mono¬ 
gram,  surmounted  by  a  crown.  Beneath  is  the  date  “1718.”  “domi¬ 
nus  protector  meus.”  Rev.  Four  crowned  shields,  bearing  the 
arms  of  Sweden  and  Gothland,  arranged  as  a  cross,  with  the  arms  of 
Yandalia  in  the  center,  and  the  characters  “q. — d. — s. — m.,”  each 
surmounted  by  a  crown  in  the  angles,  “caro— li  ner — fyra.” 

90  and  91.  S.  1736-1140.  Riksdalers,  of  Frederick,  of  Hesse- 
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Gassel.  Obv.  Bust,  “fridericus  d.  g.  rex  svecle.”  Rev.  A 
crowned  shield,  supported  by  two  lions,  and  bearing  the  arms  of 
Sweden  and  Gothland,  quartered,  with  a  shield  of  pretence,  and  a 
heart  shield,  the  latter  bearing  the  lion  rampant  of  Hesse,  upon  a 
blue  field.  An  oval  compartment,  in  the  pedestal  which  supports 
the  device,  contains  the  date.  Beneath  are  the  initials  “g.  z.” 
Above  is  inscribed  “gud  mitt  iiopp.”  Yalue  $1.10  each. 

92.  C.  1158.  One  ore,  of  Adolphus  Frederick,  of  Holstein.  Obv. 
The  royal  monogram,  crowned ;  the  three  golden  crowns  of  Sweden, 
one  at  each  side,  and  one  beneath  the  monogram.  Rev.  Two  arrows 
in  saltiere,  beneath  a  crown.  “1  or.  s.  m.”  (one  ore,  specie  coin.) 

93  and  94.  S.  1781-1782.  Riksdalers,  of  Gustavus  III.  Obv. 
Undraped  bust,  “gustavus  hi  d.  g.  rex  svecle.”  Rev.  The  arms 
of  Sweden  upon  a  circular  shield,  surmounted  by  a  crown,  and  en¬ 
circled  with  the  order  chain  and  badge  of  the  order  of  the  Seraphim . 
“  1 — r?  .”  (1  riksdaler.)  Beneath  are  the  initials  “o.  L.”  and  the  date. 
Above  is  inscribed  “fademes  landet.”  (The  land  of  our  fathers.) 
Yalue  $1.10  each. 

95.  S.  1797.  Riksdaler,  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  IY.  Obv.  Un¬ 
draped  bust,  “GUSTAF.  IV.  ADOLPH  SV.  G.  OCII.  W.  KONUNG.”  (GllS- 
tavus  Adolphus  IY.,  King  of  Sweden,  Gothland,  and  Yrestmanland.) 
Rev.  Same  type  as  No.  93,  with  the  inscription,  above  the  shield, 
“gud  och.  folket.”  (God  and  the  people.)  Yalne  $1.10. 

96.  S.  1804.  One-sixth  riksdaler,  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  IY. 
Obv.  Bust,  in  armor,  bedecked  with  an  order  band,  “gustaf.  iv. 
adolph.  sv.  g.  ochr  v.  konung.”  Rev.  Same  type  as  No.  95.. 
Yalue  18.3  cts. 

97  and  98.  C.  1819.  Skilling  and  quarter  skilling,  of  Charles 
XI Y.  Obv.  The  royal  monogram,  crowned.  The  three  crowns  of 
Sweden,  arranged  as  in  No.  92.  “folkets  karlek  min  beloning.” 
(The  people’s  love  is  my  recompense.)  Rev.  Two  arrows  in  saltiere. 
“1  skilling,  1819.” 

99  and  100.  G.  1 838—1843.  Pieces  of  one  and  four  ducats,  of 
Charles  XIY.  Both  of  the  same  type.  Obv.  Undraped  bust, 
“carl.  xiv.  sveriges  norr.  g.  och.  v.  konung.”  Rev.  The  three 
crowns  of  Sweden  upon  an  oval  shield,  encircled  by  the  order  chain 
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and  badge  of  the  order  of  the  Seraphim,  and  displayed  upon  a  mantle 
draped  from  a  crown.  Beneath  are  the  initials  “A.  G.”  and  the  date. 
“folkets.  karlek  min  beloning.”  Edge  grained.  Value  of  the 
four-ducat  piece  $9.07,  and  of  the  ducat  $2.26.  (See  Plate  XXII. 
Xo.  1.) 

101.  S.  1838.  Riksdaler  species,  of  Charles  XIY.  Obv.  Same 
type  as  the  ducat  (Xo.  100).  Rev.  A  crowned  shield,  encircled  by 
the  order  chain  and  badge  of  the  order  of  the  Seraphim,  and  bearing 
the  arms  of  Sweden,  Xorway,  and  Gothland,  in  three  fields,  with  a 
shield  of  pretence,  bearing  the  arms  of  Yandalia  and  Bernadotte. 
Beneath  is  the  denomination  “1  r. — sp.”  (1  riksdaler  species),  the 
initials  “a.  g.,”  and  the  date  “18 — 38.”  “folkets.  karlek  min 
beloning.”  On  the  edge  is  inscribed  “75*^100  debar  fin  silfver. 
Yalue  $1.10. 

102  to  101.  1830-1832.  Half,  quarter,  and  eighth  riksdalers,  of 
the  same  type  and  relative  value  as  the  riksdaler  Xo.  101. 

105  to  107.  C.  1837-1839.  Pieces  of  two,  one,  and  two-tliirds 
skilling  banco,  of  Charles  XIY.  Obv.  Bust  enveloped  in  a  Roman 
mantle,  “carl.  xiy.  syeriges  norr.  g.  o.  y.  konung.”  Rev.  Two 
arrows  in  saltiere.  Above  is  inscribed  the  denomination,  as  “2 
skilling  BxVNCO,”  and  beneath  the  date,  inclosed  in  a  wreath  of  oak. 

108  and  109.  C.  1837  and  1836.  Pieces  of  one-third,  and  one-sixth 
skilling  banco,  of  Charles  XIY.  Obv.  The  royal  monogram, 
crowned.  The  three  crowns  of  Sweden,  arranged  as  in  the  ore,  Xo. 
92.  “folkets  karlek  min  beloning.”  Rev.  Same  type  as  Xo.  105. 

110.  S.  1844.  Riksdaler,  of  Oscar.  Obv.  Undraped  bust,  “oscar 
syeriges  norr.  gotii.  ocii.  yend.  konung.”  Rev.  A  crowned  shield, 
supported  by  two  lions,  and  bearing  the  arms  of  Sweden  and  Goth¬ 
land,  quartered,  with  a  shield  of  pretence,  bearing  the  arms  of  Yan¬ 
dalia  and  Bernadotte.  On  the  base  which  supports  the  shield  is  the 
date  “  1844,”  and  the  denomination  “  1  r. — sp.”  (1  riksdaler  species). 
Beneath  are  the  initials  “a. — g.”  Above  is  inscribed  “ratt  och. 
sanning,”  and  on  the  edge  “75 — 100  debar  fin  silfver.”  Yalue 
$1.10.  (See  Plate  XXII.  Xo.  2.) 
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NORWAY. 

119.  S.  1831.  Specie  daler,  of  Charles  XIV.  Obv.  Bust,  en¬ 
veloped  in  a  Roman  mantle,  “carl.  xiy.  johan  norges  syer.  g.  og. 
v.  konge.”  Rev.  A  crowned  shield,  bearing  the  arms  of  Norway. 
“1 — sp®  ”  (one  species).  Beneath  is  inscribed  “9j  st.  1  mk.  f.  s.” 
(nine  and  a  quarter  to  one  mark  of  fine  silver),  the  date  “18 — 31,” 
and  the  mint-mark. 

120  to  122.  B.S.  1827  and  1825.  Pieces  of  twenty-four  and  eight 
skilling,  all  of  the  same  type  as  the  daler  (No.  119),  with  the  inscrip¬ 
tion,  denoting  the  number  to  the  fine  mark,  omitted. 

123.  B.S.  1825.  Four  skilling.  Obv.  Crowned  shield,  bearing 
the  arms  of  Norway,  “carl.  xiv.  joiian  norges  sver.  g.  og.  v. 
konge.”  Rev.  “^4^  skilling  species.  18 — 25.  j.  m.  k.”  inscribed 
in  five  lines. 

124  and  125.  C.  1833  and  1827.  Pieces  of  two  and  one  skilling. 
Obv.  A  crowned  shield,  bearing  the  arms  of  Norway,  “cl.  xiv. — joii.” 
(Charles  John  XIV.)  Rev.  “&2.@x  (or  “1.”)  skilling  species, 
1833,”  inscribed  in  four  lines. 

126.  S.  1850.  Specie  daler,  of  Oscar.  Obv.  Undraped  bust, 

“OSCAR  NORGES  SVER.  G.  OG.  V.  KONGE.  +RET  OG  SANDIIED.”  Rev. 
The  arms  of  Norway,  upon  a  crowned  shield  j  and  the  denomination 
“1 — sp.s,”  inclosed  between  two  branches  of  oak,  crossed.  Above  is 
inscribed  “9J  st.  1  mk.  f.  s.,”  and  beneath,  the  date  “18-50.”  (See 
Plate  XXII.  No.  3.) 

- — .  . - 


DIVISION  XIV. 

SWITZERLAND. 

Before  the  year  1798  the  Republic  of  Switzerland  consisted  of  a 
confederacy  of  nineteen  different  States,  or  Cantons.  But  in  that 
year  they  were  consolidated  into  one  government,  called  the  Helve¬ 
tian  Republic  (HepubWc  Uelvetische).  This  constitution,  however, 
did  not  survive  the  French  Republic,  under  whose  example  and  in¬ 
fluence  it  had  been  established,  but  was  dissolved  in  1803  by  what  is 
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known  as  the  Act  of  Mediation,  and  reduced  to  a  kind  of  French 
Protectorate.  They  remained  in  nearly  this  state  until  1815,  when 
the  Congress  of  Vienna  re-established  the  old  Confederacy,  at  the 
same  time  adding  three  new  Cantons  to  it,  so  that  it  now  consists  of 
twenty-two  Cantons ,  as  follows : — 1.  Bern.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
populous,  as  well  as  the  largest  of  the  Cantons.  2.  Zurich.  3. 
Vaud.*  4.  Lucerne.  5.  St.  Gall.  6.  Ticino,  f  1.  Basel.  8.  Fri- 
burg.  9.  Soleure  (Solothurn).  10.  Uri.  11.  Schweitz  fSchwyz). 
12.  Grisons  (Graubiindten).  13.  Aargau.  14.  Unterwalden.  15. 
Glarus.  16.  Thurgau.  11.  Schaffhausen.  18.  Appenzell.  19.  Zug ; 
with  the  following  three  added  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna  :  20.  Ge¬ 
neva,  before  1815  a  separate  republic.  21.  Valais  (Wallis).  22. 
Neufchatel  (Neuenburg).  The  latter  is  under  the  dominion  of  the 
King  of  Prussia,  but  forms  no  part  of  that  kingdom. 

Prior  to  the  union  of  1198,  each  Canton  exercised  the  right  of 
coinage;  from  that  date  until  the  fall  of  the  Republic  in  1803,  coins 
were  issued  only  in  the  name  of  the  Helvetian  Republic;  but  in  1803 
the  Cantons  regained  the  right  of  coinage,  which  they  retained  until 
the  formation  of  the  Federal  Constitution  of  1841-48. 

Previous  to  the  year  1198,  the  gold  coinage  consisted  of  the  de¬ 
nominations  of  the  ducat  and  pistole.  The  ducat  was  not  accurate 
or  very  regular  in  its  value,  but  approached  to  the  German  standard. 
The  pistole  was  coined  at  the  standard  of  the  French  louis  d'or  of 
the  law  of  1185  (916.1  thousandths  in  fineness,  and  weighing  118 
grains  Troy  to  the  piece). 

The  principal  silver  coin  was  the  ecu,  or  crown  of  four  Swiss 
francs,  which  was  further  subdivided  into  forty  batzen.  The  smaller 
pieces  were  the  half  crown,  the  franc  of  ten  batzen,  and  the  pieces  of 
five  and  one  batzen.  After  the  formation  of  the  Helvetian  Republic 
and  the  transfer  of  the  right  of  coinage  to  the  central  administration, 
by  the  law  of  March  19th,  1199,  a  uniform  currency  was  agreed 
upon,  making  the  Swiss  franc  of  ten  batzen  or  ten  rappen  the  unit. 
After  the  dissolution  of  the  Republic  in  1803,  in  consequence  of  the 


*  The  legends  on  the  coins  of  this  Canton  are  in  French, 
f  Legends  in  Italian. 
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Mediation  Act,  the  right  of  coinage  was  restored  to  the  sovereign 
Cantons,  subject  to  the  regulations  of  the  Senate  as  to  fineness; 
but  after  the  restoration  in  1815  the  latter  restriction  was  removed. 
In  the  year  1819,  nineteen  Cantons  made  a  concordat  for  the  regulation 
of  the  coinage,  re-establishing  the  Swiss  franc  as  the  unit.  But  this 
regulation  seems  not  to  have  been  well  observed;  and  “at  several 
conferences  afterward  for  the  better  regulation  of  Swiss  mint  matters, 
no  resolutions  could  be  agreed  upon,  and  even  existing  actual  reso¬ 
lutions  and  concordats  were  not  strictly  adhered  to.  It  was  only  at 
the  new  federal  organization  (1841  to  1848),  that  the  realization  of 
a  long-looked-for  uniform  and  secure  mint  system  found  hope  of  suc¬ 
cess.  Article  thirty-sixth  of  the  Federal  Constitution  withdrew  the 
right  of  coinage  from  the  Cantons,  and  conferred  it  exclusively  upon 
the  Federal  Council;  on  the  1th  of  May,  1850,  the  Assembly  framed 
a  law  which  constitutes  the  French  standard  the  lawful  standard  of 
Switzerland.”*  As  some  time  was  necessary  to  accomplish  the  re¬ 
demption  of  the  old  coins,  this  law  was  not  established  in  full  force 
until  the  end  of  1852.  The  new  coinage,  however,  appeared  in  small 
quantities  soon  after  the  passage  of  the  law.  Under  this  system  the 
coinage  consists  of  the  pieces  of  5,  2,  1,  and  ^  francs  at  900  thou¬ 
sandths  line.  The  billion,  or  small  coins,  are  the  pieces  of  20,  10, 
and  5  rappen,  or  centimes;  the  latter  pieces  are  very  base,  the  20 
rappen  piece  being  only  150  thousandths;  the  10  rappen  only  100 
thousandths ;  and  the  5  rappen  only  50  thousandths  fine — in  fact, 
making  the  proportion  of  silver  so  small  as  to  render  them  no  longer 
silver  coins,  the  silver  being  merely  lost  in  a  proportionate  amount  of 
copper,  zinc,  and  nickel.  The  copperf  coins  are  the  pieces  of  two 
and  one  rappen,  or  centimes.  No  gold  coins  were  provided  for  by 
this  law,  as  Switzerland  depends  entirely  upon  France  and  the  Italian 
States  for  her  gold  currency.  There  appears  to  have  been  no  gold 
coins  issued  by  any  of  the  Swiss  Cantons  since  the  dissolution  of  the 
Republic  of  1798. 

*  Letter  of  John  Endlich,  Esq.,  U.  S.  Consul  at  Basel,  to  the  Treasury  De¬ 
partment,  May  23,  1859,  from  which  most  of  the  data  for  this  article  are 
obtained. 

-j-  Strictly  speaking,  these  are  not  copper  coins,  being  an  alloy  of  copper,  zinc, 
and  nickel.  The  term  copper  is  used  for  the  sake  of  convenience. 
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BERN. 

1.  B.S.  1756.  Twenty  kreutzers.  Obv.  A  crowned  shield,  bear¬ 
ing  the  arms  of  the  Canton  {Gules ;  a  bear  on  a  bend  or ,  proper). 
“moneta  reipub.  bernensis.”  Rev.  A  shield,  bearing  the  denom¬ 
ination  and  date,  “  20  kreutzer,  1756,”  inscribed  in  four  lines. 

“DOMINUS  PROV1DEBIT.” 

2.  G.  It 94.  Ducat.  Obv.  The  arms  of  the  Canton,  “respublica 
bernensis.”  Rev.  The  inscription  “1  ducat,  1794,”  inclosed  in  a 
wreath  of  laurel,  “benedictus  sit  jeiioya  deus.”  Value  $2.20. 

3.  S.  1795.  Crown.  Obv.  The  arms  of  the  Canton,  “respublica 
bernensis.”  Rev.  A  Swiss  soldier,*  armed  and  plumed,  holding  a 
long  sword,  the  point  of  which  rests  upon  the  ground ;  beneath  is 
the  date  “1795.”  “dominus  proyidebit.”  Value  $1.14. 

4.  S.  1796.  Two  franken,  or  francs,  of  the  same  type  as  the  crown 
(No.  3).  Value  57  cts. 

5.  S.  1797.  One  franc.  Obv.  Crowned  shield,  draped  with  laurel, 
and  bearing  the  arms  of  the  Canton  (the  color  of  the  metals  omitted)  ; 
beneath  is  the  date  “  1797.”  “respublica  bernensis.”  Rev.  Eight 
B’s  interlaced  and  arranged  as  a  cross,  each  limb  surmounted  by  a 
crown;  a  Gloria  Dei  in  the  center,  “dominus  proyidebit.”  Value 
28.5  cts. 

6.  S.  1798.  Crown.  Obv.  Crowned  shield,  bearing  the  arms  of 
the  Canton,  inclosed  in  an  oval  compartment,  “respublica  bernen¬ 
sis.”  Rev.  A  Swiss  soldier,  armed  and  plumed,  supporting  a  long 
sword  as  in  No.  3 ;  beneath  is  the  date  “  1798.”  The  whole  inclosed 
in  an  oval  compartment  as  on  the  obverse,  “dominus  proyidebit.” 
Value  $1.14. 

7.  S.  1811.  One  franc.  Obv.  The  arms  of  the  Canton,  upon  an 
oval  shield,  surmounted  by  a  crown,  and  inclosed  between  two 
branches  of  palm,  crossed  ;  beneath  is  a  scroll  bearing  the  inscrip¬ 
tion  “dominus  providebit.”  Beneath  the  scroll  is  the  date  “1811.” 
“canton  bern.”  Rev.  A  Swiss  soldier,  holding  a  long  sword  in  his 


*  One  of  the  three  chieftains  who  were  the  founders  of  ancient  Helvetia,  called 
by  the  Swiss  peasantry  the  three  Tells. 
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right  hand,  and  supporting  with  his  left  an  oval  shield,  bearing  the 
inscription  “xix  cantone.”  “schweiz  eidsgenoss.”  Yalue  28.5  cts. 

8.  B.S.  1818.  Four  kreutzers.  Obv.  Arms  of  the  Canton  upon  a 
shield  inclosed  in  a  beaded  circle;  beneath  is  the  value  “cr. — 4.” 
“  moneta  reipub.  bernensis.”  Rev.  A  cross-fiory,  with  double 
limbs,  “dominus  providebit,”  and  the  date  “1818.” 

ZURICH. 

10.  S.  1727.  Crown.  Obv.  Two  lions  rampant,  combatant,  one 
grasping  a  sword,  and  the  other  a  palm  branch,  supporting  an  oval 
shield  bearing  the  arms  of  the  Canton  {party,  per  bend,  proper ; 
azure  and  argent),  “moneta  reiptjblicle  tigurin^e.”  Rev.  The  City 
of  Zurich;  above  is  the  legend  “domine  conserya  nos  in  pace.” 
Beneath,  upon  a  small  oval,  is  the  date  “1727.”  Yalue  98  cts. 

11.  S.  1736.  Half  crown.  Obv.  A  lion  rampant,  wielding  a 
sword,  and  supporting  a  shield  bearing  the  arms  of  the  Canton.  On 
the  ground,  beneath  the  lion,  is  a  small  oval  containing  the  fraction 
“1-2”  “moneta  REiPUBLiCiE  TiGURiNiE. ”  Rev.  The  City  of  Zurich ; 
above  is  inscribed  the  Latin  name  “tigurum,”  and  on  a  scroll  beneath 
is  the  date  “1736.”  Yalue  46  cts. 

12.  S.  1776.  Half  crown.  Obv.  Same  device  as  No.  11,  with  the 
legend  “moneta  reipublicae  turicencis.”  Rev.  The  inscription 
“justitia  et  concordia  1776”  encompassed  by  palm  branches  and 
flowers;  beneath  are  two  cornucopias,  crossed.  Yalue  46  cts. 

13.  S.  1810.  Eight  batzen.  Obv.  Shield,  bearing  the  arms  of  the 
Canton,  between  branches  of  palm  and  laurel,  crossed,  “canton 
Zurich.”  Rev.  “8  batzen,  1810,”  inclosed  between  two  branches 
of  laurel,  crossed. 

YAUD. 

15.  S.  1810.  Five  batzen.  Obv.  A  shield,  bearing  the  arms  of 
the  Canton  {party  per  fess  ;  argent  and  vert,  “liberte  et  patrie,” 
inscribed  upon  the  first,)  surmounted  by  a  chaplet  of  oak,  and  in¬ 
closed  between  two  branches  of  laurel;  beneath  is  the  date  “1810.” 
“canton  de  vaud.”  Rev.  “5  batz.”  inscribed  within  a  wreath  of 
grape  and  wheat.  Yalue  12  cts. 
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1G.  B.S.  1831.  One  batzen.  Obv.  A  shield,  bearing  the  arms  of 
the  Canton,  inclosed  between  branches  of  laurel;  beneath  is  the 
denomination  “1  batz.”  “canton  de  yaud.  1831.”  Rev.  A  cross, 
with  the  initial  “c.”  in  the  center,  “les  cantons  concordants  de  la 
swisse.”  Yalue  1.8  cts. 


LUCERNE. 

18.  S.  1193.  Ten  batzen.  Obv.  Crowned  shield,  bearing  the  arms 
of  the  Canton  {party  per  pale;  azure  and  argent),  draped  with 
laurel,  and  inclosed  between  branches  of  laurel  and  palm.  “MON(eta) 
nov (a)  REip(ublica3)  lucernensis.”  Rev.  Eight  L’s  interlaced,  and 
arranged  as  a  cross,  with  the  number  “40”  in  the  center,  “domintjs 
spes  populi  sui,”  and  the  date  “  1793.”  Yalue  28  cts. 

19.  S.  1793.  Five  batzen.  Same  type  as  No.  18.  Yalue  14  cts. 

20.  S.  1795.  Twenty  batzen.  Obv.  Arms  of  the  Canton,  upon  a 
crowned  shield,  between  two  branches  of  laurel.  Beneath  is  the  de¬ 
nomination  “20  baz.”  “respublica  lucernensis.”  Rev.  Eierht  L’s 

o 

arranged  as  a  cross,  with  a  small  wreath  of  olive  in  the  center,  “domi- 
nus  spes  populi  sui,”  and  the  date.  Yalue  57  cts. 

21.  B.S.  1808.  One  batzen.  Obv.  Arms  of  the  Canton  upon  an 
oval  shield,  draped  with  laurel.  Beneath  is  the  date  “  1808.”  “can¬ 
ton  lucern.”  Rev.  The  inscription  “1  batzen  x  rappen,”  between 
two  branches  of  oak. 

22.  S.  1812.  Ten  batzen.  Obv.  Arms  of  the  Canton  upon  a 
crowned  shield,  between  two  branches  of  palm,  crossed.  Beneath  is 
the  date  “1812.”  “canton  luzern.”  Rev.  A  Swiss  soldier,  armed 
with  a  sword  and  spear,  and  supporting  a  shield,  bearing  the  inscrip¬ 
tion  “xix  cantone.”  Beneath  is  the  denomination  “10  batz.” 
“sciiweizerisciie  eidsgenossenschaft.”  Yalue  28  cts. 

23.  S.  1814.  Four  franken.  Obv.  Arms  of  the  Canton  upon  a 
crowned  shield,  between  branches  of  palm,  “canton  luzern,”  and 
the  date.  Rev.  A  Swiss  soldier,  supporting  a  spear  with  his  right 
hand,  and  leaning  with  his  left  upon  a  shield,  bearing  the  inscrip¬ 
tion  “xix  cant.”  Beneath  is  the  denomination  “4  franken.” 
“schweizerf- eidsgenossent.  Yalue  $1.14.* 


*  Assumed. 
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ST.  GALL. 

21.  S.  162-.  Crown.  Obv.  A  bear.  “Mo(neta)  No(va)  ciYiT(as) 
san  gallensis  162-.”  Rev.  A  double-eagle,  surmounted  by  the  im¬ 
perial  crown.  “  SOLI  DEO  OPT  :  max:  sans  et  gloria.” 

28.  S.  1111.  Twenty  batzen.  Obv.  A  bear  carrying  a  log  of 
wood,  with  the  date  beneath,  inclosed  between  branches  of  palm  and 
olive,  “abb.  s(an)  G(allensis)  e.  s.  j.  a.  y.  e.”  Rev.  A  shield,  bear¬ 
ing  the  arms  of  the  bishopric,  bedecked  with  the  regalia  of  the  church. 
Beneath  the  shield  is  a  scene  representing  a  female  surmounted  by  a 
glory,  and  seated  upon  an  altar,  to  whom  a  winged  angel  is  present¬ 
ing  an  olive  branch.  (The  spirit  of  God  bringing  peace  to  the  church.) 
Branches  of  palm  and  laurel  at  either  side,  “beda  d.  g.  s(acri)  r 
(omani)  i(mperii)  p”(rinceps).  Value  58  cts. 

29.  B.S.  1813.  One  batzen.  Obv.  A  shield,  bearing  the  arms  of 
the  Canton  (a  fasces  upon  a  green  field)  between  two  sprigs  of  oak. 
“canton  st.  gallen,”  and  the  date.  Rev.  “1  bazen,”  and  the  mint- 
master’s  initial  “k.,”  inclosed  in  an  olive  wreath.  Value  2  cts. 


TIC  I  VO. 

31.  B.S.  1835.  Three  soldi.  Obv.  A  shield,  bearing  the  arms  of 
the  Canton  ( party  per  pale ,  gules  and  azure),  surmounted  by  a 
laurel  wreath,  “cantone  ticino.”  Rev.  “soldi  tre. — 1835, ’’inclosed 
in  a  wreath  of  oak  and  lily. 


BASEL. 

33.  G.  1102.  Quarter  ducat.  Obv.  A  lion  rampant,  wielding  a 
sword,  and  supporting  a  shield,  “domine  conserva  nos  in  pace.” 
Rev.  “anno  domine  1102,”  inscribed  in  three  lines.  No  legend. 

34.  G.  — .  Ducat.  Obv.  Two  palm  and  two  laurel  branches, 
crossed,  with  a  staff  surmounted  by  a  liberty-cap.  “florenus  aureus 
reipub.  basil.”  Rev.  A  shield,  bearing  the  arms  of  the  Canton. 
“domine  conserva  nos  in  pace.”  Value  $2.15. 

35.  G.  1195.  Pistole.  Obv.  The  arms  of  the  Canton  upon  an 
oval  shield,  draped  with  laurel,  and  surmounted  by  a  hat  and  plume. 
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“RESPUBLICA  basiliensis.”  Rev.  “DOMINE  CONSERYA  NOS  IN  PACE,” 
inscribed  in  four  lines,  between  branches  of  oak,  crossed.  Value 
$4.50. 

36.  S.  — .  Crown.  Obv.  The  City  of  Basel;  on  a  scroll  above  is 
inscribed  the  name  “basilea.”  Rev.  A  shield,  bearing*  the  arms  of 
the  Canton,  supported  by  two  griffins,  “domine  conserva  nos  in 

PACE.  ” 

37.  S.  1740.  Quarter  crown.  Obv.  The  City  of  Basel.  Above 
are  eight  small  shields  in  an  arch,  and  the  name  “basilea.”  Be¬ 
neath  is  the  date,  a  cornucopia,  and  an  olive  branch.  Rev,  A  cocka¬ 
trice  supporting  a  small  shield,  bearing  the  arms  of  the  Canton. 
“DOMINE  CONSERYA  NOS  IN  PACE.” 

38  and  39.  S.  1765.  Thalers.  Obv.  A  cockatrice  supporting  a 
shield,  bearing  the  arms  of  the  Canton,  “domine  conserya  nos  in 
pace.”  Rev.  The  denomination  “1  thaler,”  inclosed  in  a  wreath  of 
laurel,  “moneta  reipub.  basilensis,”  and  the  date.  Values  83.2 
cents. 

40.  S.  1*165.  Half  thaler.  Same  type  as  No.  38.  Value  42  cts. 

41.  S.  1765.  Three  batzen.  Obv.  The  arms  of  the  Canton. 

* 

“domine  conserva,” etc.  Rev.  The  inscription  ‘“hi  batzen,  1765.” 

“ MONETA  REirUB.  BASILENSIS.” 

42.  S.  1766.  One-third  thaler.  Same  type  as  No.  38.  Value  28 
cents. 

43.  S.  1766.  One-sixth  thaler.  Same  type  as  No.  38.  Value  14 
cents. 

44.  B.S.  1810.  One  batzen.  Obv.  A  shield,  bearing  the  arms  of 
the  Canton,  between  two  laurel  branches,  crossed,  “canton  basel.” 
Rev.  The  inscription  “1  batzen,  1810,”  between  two  oak  branches, 
crossed.  Value  2  cts. 

SOLETJRE. 

46.  S.  1794.  Ten  batzen.  Obv.  A  crowned  shield,  bearing  the 
arms  of  the  Canton  {party  'per  fess,  gules  and  argent),  between  two 
branches  of  laurel,  “respublica  solodorensis.”  Rev.  The  initial 
“s.”  interlaced  with  a  cross,  “cuncta  per  deum,”  and  the  date. 
Value  20  cts. 
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AARGAU. 

48.  S.  1809.  Twenty  batzen.  Obv.  A  shield,  bearing  the  arms  of 
the  Canton  ( party  per  pale,  sable  and  azure;  a  fess  wavy  azure,  of 
the  first,  and  three  mullets  argent,  of  the  second ),  between  branches 
of  laurel  and  palm,  crossed,  “canton  argau.”  Rev.  A  Swiss  soldier, 
seated  upon  a  stone  block,  holding  a  palm  branch  extended  in  his 
left  hand,  supporting  a  spear,  and  leaning  with  his  right  arm  upon  a 
shield,  bearing  the  inscription  “xix  cant.”  From  behind  the  shield 
protrudes  a  branch  of  oak.  Beneath  is  the  denomination  “20  batz.” 
“ schweizerische  eidsgenossenschaft,  1809.”  Value  57  cts. 

49.  S.  1811.  Five  batzen.  Obv.  (See  No.  48.)  Rev.  The  in¬ 
scription  “5  batzen*1811*”  between  two  branches  of  oak,  crossed. 
Value  13  cts. 

50.  S.  1826.  Five  batzen.  Obverse  same  as  No.  48,  with  the  de¬ 
nomination  “5  batz.”  beneath  the  shield,  “canton  aargau,  1826.” 
Rev.  A  cross,  with  the  initial  “c.”in  the  center,  inclosed  in  a  wreath 
of  laurel,  “die  concordier  cantone  der  sciiweiz.” 

APPENZELL. 

52.  B.S.  1808.  One  batzen.  Obv.  A  shield,  bearing  the  arms  of 
the  Canton  ( argent ,  a  bear  sable,  erect,  proper),  between  branches 
of  palm  and  laurel,  crossed,  “canton  appenzell,”  and  the  date,  and 
initials  “  v. — R.”  Rev.  The  inscription  “  1  batzen — — 10”  (rappen) 
inclosed  in  a  wreath  of  olive,  “jedem  das  seinige.” 

UNTERWALDEN. 

54.  S.  — .  Twenty  kreutzers.  Obv.  A  shield,  bearing  the  arms 
of  the  Canton,  “moneta  reip.  subsylyanre  superioris.”  Rev. 
A  double-eagle,  surmounted  by  a  crown.  An  oval  shield  upon  its 
breast,  upon  which  is  inscribed  the  value  “20.”  “dilexet  dominus 

DECORUM  JUSTITIA.” 

55.  S.  1726.  Same,  with  the  date  “  1726”  on  the  obverse. 
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GLARUS. 

54.  B.S.  1812.  Three  schilling.  Obv.  A  shield,  bearing  a  saint, 
with  a  staff  and  book,  upon  a  red  field,  draped  with  laurel,  “canton 
glarus,”  and  the  date.  Rev.  “m  schilling — 9  rappen,”  inclosed 
in  a  wreath  of  laurel. 

GENEVA. 

59  and  GO.  B.S.  1590.  Six  sols,  or  sous.  Obv.  A  sun,  with  the 
arms  of  the  Canton  in  the  center  {party  per  pole ;  a  demi-eagle  of 
the  first,  and  a  key  of  the  second  field).  Bev.  “  six*sols  *  pour  les 
SOLDATS  DE  GENEVE,  1590.” 

G1  to  64.  S.  1644-1685.  Pieces  of  six,  five,  and  three  sols.  Obv. 
Arms  of  the  Canton,  and  the  legend  “civitas  (or  “respub.”)  gene- 
vensis.”  Bev.  A  cross  and  a  sun,  the  latter  containing  the  letters 
“i.  h.  s.”  ( Jesus  Hominum  Salvator.)  Legends  “post  tenebras 
lux.” 

68.  S.  1423.  Crown.  Obv.  A  shield,  bearing  the  arms  of  the 
Canton,  surmounted  by  a  sun  containing  the  letters  “i.  n.  s.”  “res- 
publica  genevensis.”  Rev.  A  double-eagle,  surmounted  by  a  crown. 
“post  tenebras  lux,”  and  the  date.  Value  $1.12. 

69  to  41.  S.  1410-1414.  Pieces  of  one,  and  one-half  livre,  of  the 
same  type  as  the  crown.  (No.  68.) 

42  to  44.  S.  1494.  Pieces  of  fifteen  sols.  Obv.  The  French  eagle, 
between  branches  of  oak,  crossed,  “post  tenebras  lux,”  and  the 
date.  Rev.  “15  sols,”  surrounded  by  diverging  rays,  “egalite* 

LIBERTE-INDEPENDANCE.  ” 

45  to  44.  B.S.  1495-1494.  Pieces  of  three  and  six  sols.  Obv. 
Arms  of  the  Canton,  “geneve  republique”4-“l’an  6  de  l’egalite.” 
Rev.  “three  (or  “six”)  sols,”  inscribed  between  two  branches  of 
oak.  “post  tenebras  lux,”  and  the  date. 

48  to  81.  B.S.  1819-1833.  Iffeces  of  one  sou.  Obv.  Shield,  bear¬ 
ing  the  arms  of  the  Canton.  Above  are  the  letters  “i.  h.  s.,”  sur¬ 
rounded  by  diverging  rays.  “rep.  et  canton  de  geneve.”  Rev. 
The  denomination,  and  the  legend  “post  tenebras  lux.” 

82  to  88.  B.S.  1839.  Pieces  of  25,  10,  4,  2,  and  1  centimes.  Obv. 
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Arms  of  the  Canton,  with  the  legend  “post  tenebras  lux.”  Rev. 
“rep:  et  cant,  de  geneve,”  and  the  denomination  and  date,  as  “25 
centimes,  1839.” 

NEUFCHATEL. 

90.  C.  1801.  Half  batzen.  Obv.  A  crowned  shield,  bearing  the 
French  arms,  encircled  by  the  order  chain  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 
“alexandre  pr.  &  Due  de  neufchal.”  Rev.  “J  batz.,”  inscribed 
between  branches  of  oak  and  laurel,  “principaute  de  neuciiatel,” 
and  the  date. 

REPUBLIC  OF  1198. 

92.  S.  1801.  Franc,  of  ten  batzen.  Obv.  A  Swiss  soldier,  carry¬ 
ing  a  standard,  “helvetische  republik,”  and  the  date  “1801.” 
Rev.  The  denomination  and  mint-mark,  “10  batzen — b.”  (Bern), 
inscribed  within  a  hoop  intwined  with  oak.  Value  2S.2  cts. 

93  and  94.  C.  1199.  Half  batzen.  Obv.  “iielvet.  republ.  5,” 
inscribed  between  two  branches  of  oak,  crossed.  Rev.  “J  batzen, 
1199,”  inclosed  in  a  wreath  of  lily. 

The  pieces  above  described  were  not  the  only  coins  issued  by  the 
Republic  of  1198.  Full  sets  of  the  coins,  provided  for  by  the  law  of 
1199,  were  issued,  but,  as  the  coinage  was  short  lived,  they  have  now 
become  so  scarce  as  to  be  seldom  met  with  except  in  the  cabinets  of 
coin  collectors.  For  the  benefit  of  coin  collectors,  and  others  feeling 
an  interest  in  the  subject,  the  remaining  pieces  are  noticed  below, 
although  not  falling  within  the  prescribed  limits  of  the  present  work. 

The  gold  coinage  consisted  of  the  thirty-two  and  sixteen  franken 
pieces,  both  of  the  same  type.  On  the  obverse  was  a  Swiss  soldier, 
at  front  face,  attired  in  armor  and  plumed,  grasping  a  standard  in 
his  right  hand,  the  end  of  the  flagstaff  sticking  in  his  belt.  Beneath 
was  the  mint-mark  “b.”  (Bern),  and  above,  the  legend  “helvetische 
republik.”  On  the  reverse,  inclosed  in  a  wreath  formed  of  a  series 
of  hoops,  or  concentric  lines,  bound  together  with  a  band,  and  in- 
twined  with  oak,  was  inscribed  the  denomination  and  the  date, 
divided  by  a  dash  line.  The  silver  coins  were  the  pieces  of  four 
franken,  or  one  thaler  (commonly  designated  “ the  new  thaler ,”  or 
new  dollar),  and  its  half  of  two  franken.  They  were  of  nearly  the 
same  pattern  as  the  franken  piece  described  above  (which  see). 
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HELVETIA. 

Constitution  of  1848. 

96  to  99.  S.  1850.  Pieces  of  five,  two,  one,  and  one-half  franken, 
all  of  the  same  type.  Obv.  A  device,  emblematic  of  Helvetia ;  a 
female  seated  amid  emblems  of  agriculture,  with  her  right  arm  ex¬ 
tended,  and  supporting  with  her  left  hand  a  pointed  shield  bearing 
the  arms  {gules,  a  cross  argent).  Above  is  the  name  “Helvetia.” 
Reverse  of  the  five  franken.  The  denomination  “5  fr.,”  and  the 
date  “  1850,”  inclosed  in  a  wreath,  composed  of  oak  and  white  lily 
branches,  crossed.  Values  same  as  the  French  coinage  of  this  date. 
(See  Plate  XXII.  Xo.  4.) 

100  and  101.  B.M.  1850.  Ten  centimes  or  rappen.  Obv.  A  shield, 
bearing  the  arms,  backed  with  oak  branches.  Above  is  the  name 
“Helvetia,”  and  beneath,  the  date  “1150.”  Hev.  The  value  “10,” 
inclosed  in  a  wreath  of  oak.  Contain  only  fifteen  per  cent,  silver. 

102.  B.M.  Five  centimes.  Same  type.  Only  one-tenth  silver. 

103.  C.  1850.  Two  centimes.  Obverse  same  as  Xo.  100.  Rev. 
The  numeral  “  2”  inscribed  between  two  branches  of  laurel,  crossed. 
Contain  no  silver;  an  alloy  of  copper,  zinc,  and  nickel.  (See  Plate 
XXII.  Xo.  6.) 

- -  •<»  . - 


DIVISION  XVI. 

MEXICO. 

The  regular  coins,  as  well  as  the  history  of  Mexico,  are  so  familiar 
to  the  American  reader  as  to  require,  in  this  place,  but  a  passing 
notice.  The  unit  of  value  being  the  same  in  Mexico  as  in  the  United 
States,  our  dollar  having,  in  fact,  been  derived  from  the  Spanish 
dollar,  and  the  fact  that  the  coinage  of  Mexico  has  formed  so  large  a 
portion  of  our  currency,  has  served  to  render  them  nearly  as  familiar, 
among  our  dealers  and  traders,  as  our  own  lawful  coins,  especially  in 
the  smaller  denominations.  The  quarters,  eighths,  and  sixteenths  of 
the  Mexican  dollar,  the  two  last  being  known  by  the  various  names 
of  “shillings,  levies,  ninepence,  sixpence,  ftps,  bits,”  etc.,  according 
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to  locality,  have,  in  former  times,  had  more  effect  upon  our  prices  of 
small  articles  than  our  own  small  coins,  which  are  much  more  simple 
in  their  subdivisions.  Thus,  until  quite  a  recent  date,  our  postages 
were  regulated  to  the  awkward  sums  of  6^  and  12Jr  cents,  instead  of 
five  and  ten;  and,  even  at  the  present  time,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  recent  legislation  has  nearly  banished  these  coins  from  our  circu¬ 
lation,  our  small  dealers  find  it  much  more  convenient,  from  long 
usage,  to  speak  of  “ shillings ,  fips,”  etc.,  than  of  dimes  and  cents. 

Mexico  has  always  been  a  large  producer  of  silver,  and,  in  former 
times,  it  was  always  the  practice  to  convert  the  silver  into  coins,  prior 
to  exportation,  a  custom  which  was,  in  fact,  compelled  by  law,  until 
within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  This  policy  has  served  to  give 
the  currency  of  Mexico  a  great  prominence  abroad.  The  bulk  of  the 
famous  coinage  known  as  the  pillar  dollar  emanated  from  Mexico ; 
and  before  the  revolution  of  1821-22,  by  which  she  freed  herself  from 
Spanish  thraldom,  a  large  portion  of  the  Spanish  coins,  bearing  the 
effigy  and  insignia  of  the  King  of  Spain,  were  actually  executed  in 
Mexico.  For  this  reason,  all  Spanish  coins  which  have  been  minted 
in  Mexico,  although  conforming  pretty  nearly  to  the  lawful  standards 
of  the  mother  country,  and  having  been  coined  by  the  royal  author¬ 
ity,  have  been  comprised  in  the  present  division,  as  it  would  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  draw  a  distinction  between  the  Spanish  and  Mexican  coins 
proper,  without  thereby  confusing  the  reader. 

The  “cob”  money  of  Mexico,  which  first  claims  our  attention,  not 
only  in  point  of  time,  but  also  in  style  of  execution,  consists  both  of 
gold  and  silver,  and  is  an  unsightly  coinage,  of  so  rude  a  character 
as  to  scarcely  deserve  the  name  of  coin.  The  larger  portion  of  this 
coinage  appears  to  have  been  issued  before  the  year  1740,  but  a  few 
specimens  are  found  to  bear  date  as  late  as  1768  and  1770.  In  the 
date,  the  thousandth  place  is  usually  omitted,  so  that  the  characters 
738  (for  example)  are  intended  to  signify  1738.  It  is  evident,  from 
their  appearance,  that  they  were  struck  with  a  hammer,  as  they  are 
generally  found  to  be  of  any  form  except  that  of  a  true  circle ;  thus 
presenting  a  standing  invitation  for  the  practice  of  clipping.  In 
Mexico  these  coins  are  known  as  “maquina  de  papalote  y  cruz ,”  or 
“windmill  and  cross  money;”  the  cross  which  appears  in  the  impres- 
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sion  being  thought  to  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  fans  of  a 
windmill.*  There  were  full  sets  of  these  coins,  from  the  doubloon 
down,  differing,  however,  in  type.  They  appear  to  have  conformed 
to  the  lawful  standard,  or  nearly  so,  as  is  evinced  by  the  fact  that 
they  are  found,  even  at  the  present  time,  to  be  within  a  few  grains  of 
the  proper  weight,  notwithstanding  their  liability  to  clipping,  before 
mentioned. 

From  1810  to  1822,  while  the  revolution  was  in  progress,  various 
coins  appeared,  among  which  were  the  well-known  cast  and  ham¬ 
mered  dollars ,  and  the  Vargas  and  Morelas  pieces. 

The  hammered  dollars  appeared  about  the  close  of  the  year  1810. 
The  communication  between  the  capital  and  the  interior  being  cut 
off,  it  was  found  necessary  to  establish  mints  at  some  of  the  provin¬ 
cial  towns.  As  these  could  not  be  furnished  with  the  necessary 
machinery,  they  were  obliged  to  prepare  the  plancliets  by  hand,  and 
give  them  the  impressions  by  means  of  a  hammer.  To  the  latter 
circumstance  they  are  indebted  for  their  name.  They  are  found  to 
be  much  inferior  to  the  regular  coinage,  and  are  easily  distinguished 
therefrom  by  their  crude  appearance. 

The  cast  dollars  are  said  to  have  been  issued  at  Chihuahua,  in  the 
years  1811,  ’12,  and  ’13;  some  of  them,  however,  bear  the  mint-mark 
of  the  National  Mint  (M?),  and  are  of  various  dates,  ranging  from 
1804  to  1813.  t  But  this  circumstance  is  readily  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that  they  are  casts,  and  that  the  molds  were  made  from  any 
Spanish  dollars  which  happened  to  be  at  hand,  without  much  regard 
to  their  dates  or  places  of  mintage.  The  fact  of  their  being  cast,  ren¬ 
ders  it  quite  easy  to  distinguish  them  from  the  genuine  struck  dollars, 
as  the  impressions  have  a  blurred  or  coarse  appearance,  which  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  the  fact  that  silver,  like  gold,  always  contracts  while  cool¬ 
ing  in  the  mold,  and,  therefore,  presents  an  imperfect  proof,  wanting 
the  fullness  and  sharpness  of  outline  which  is  always  observable  in  a 


*  The  cross  in  question  is  usually  designated  “a  cross  potent”  (crutcli- 
sliaped). 

f  Many  of  them  hear  the  effigy  and  titles  of  Charles  IV.,  -who  abdicated  in 
1808,  in  favor  of  his  son,  Ferdinand  VII. 
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stamped  coin.  The  cast  dollars  are  very  irregular  in  their  weight, 
but  the  fineness  averages  about  916  thousandths.  They  range  from 
94  to  127  cents  in  value. 

The  Vargas  dollars  were  coined  at  Sombrerete,  by  the  republican 
general  Vargas,  whose  name  appears  in  the  impression.  They  bear 
the  dates  of  1811  and  1812,  and  are  struck  with  a  hammer.  They 
are  now  quite  rare,  and  are  only  to  be  met  with  in  the  cabinets  of 
coin  collectors.  They  were  somewhat  higher,  both  in  weight  and 
fineness,  than  the  hammered  dollars,  noticed  above. 

The  Morelas  coins  were  issued  by  General  Morelas,  another  gen¬ 
eral  of  the  patriot  forces.  The  pieces  were  cast  in  molds,  and  are 
very  rude.  There  was  a  complete  set  of  these  coins,  from  the  dollar 
to  the  sixteenth,  but  they  are  now  extremely  scarce.  They  were 
about  the  same  standards  as  the  hammered  dollars. 

There  is  another  kind  of  currency  (which  may  be  classed  as  “irre¬ 
gular”)  at  present  circulating  in  Mexico,  with  which  the  reader  is 
doubtless  more  familiar  as  an  application  in  his  daily  ablutions  than 
as  a  circulating  medium.  “In  the  small  interior  towns,  and  among 
the  laboring  people,  soap  is  held  as  a  legal  tender,  of  which  there  is 
a  large  amount  in  circulation.”* 

The  standards  of  Mexican  coins  issued  since  the  revolution  are  the 
same  as  those  adopted  for  the  Spanish  coins  in  1772.  The  gold  coin¬ 
age  consists  of  the  doubloon,  of  sixteen  dollars,  and  its  subdivisions, 
the  half,  the  quarter,  or  pistole,  the  eighth,  or  escudo,  and  the  six¬ 
teenth,  or  gold  dollar;  the  fineness,  which  is  always  inscribed  upon 
the  piece,  should  be  21  quilates  (karats),  or  895  thousandths,  and 
the  weight  of  the  doubloon  418  Troy  grains;  the  smaller  pieces  in 
proportion. 

Of  the  silver  there  are  six  denominations :  the  dollar,  or  peso,  of 
eight  reals,  and  the  pieces  of  four,  two,  one,  and  one-lialf  reals  (the 
latter  being  called  a  medio),  and  the  quarter  real,  or  half  medio. 


*  Letter  of  Edward  Connor,  U.  S.  Consul  at  Mazatlan,  to  tlie  Treasury  De¬ 
partment,  July  29,  1859.  Rather  a  sad  commentary  upon  the  present  state  of 
civil  society  in  Mexico  !  If  report  speak  truly,  we  should  judge  this  to  be  the 
only  use  to  which  soap  is  ever  applied  among  the  lower  classes. 
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These  are  professedly  10  dineros,  20  granos,  or  903  thousandths 
fine ;  and  the  dollar,  or  peso,  should  weigh  the  same  as  the  doubloon; 
the  others  in  proportion. 

The  National  Mint  of  Mexico,  which  is  located  at  the  capital,  was 
established  in  1535;  the  mint-mark  is  M?  (the  o.  surmounting  the 
M).  After  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution  in  1810,  several  mints 
sprung  into  existence ;  whether  these  are  all  continued  to  the  present 
time  we  are  unable  to  say,  but  deem  it  expedient  to  state,  in  this 
connection,  the  location  of  each,  with  the  dates  at  which  they  com¬ 
menced  operations — as  far  as  practicable — and  the  marks  by  which 
their  coins  are  to  be  distinguished. 

The  Mint  of  Zacatecas  appears  to  have  commenced  in  1810; 
mark  Z* .  Mint  of  Durango,  1811;  mark  D? .  Mint  of  Guan- 
axuato,  1812;  mark  G? .  Mint  of  Chihuahua,  1811  to  1814,  re¬ 
commenced  in  1832;  mark  G?.  Mint  of  Guadalaxara,  1814; 
mark  Gt .  Mint  of  San  Luis  Potosi,*  1829 ;  mark  Pi .  The  Mint 
of  the  State  of  Mexico,  at  Tlalpan,  the  date  of  the  original  establish¬ 
ment  of  which  is  unknown,  appears  to  have  been  discontinued,  and 
revived  again  in  1829,  and  finally  abolished  about  two  years  after; 
the  mint-mark  is  ME.  Mint  of  Guadalupe  y  Calao,  1844;  mark 
G.C.  Mint  of  Culiacan,  in  Sinaloa,  1846;  mark  C. 

“COB”  MONEY. 

1.  G.  1138.  Doubloon,  of  Philip  Y.  Obv.  Two  crowned  columns 
standing  in  the  water,  the  initials  “l. — n.”  and  “p — u — a”  (plus 
ultra)  and  “1 — 3 — 8”  (1738)  are  inscribed  promiscuously  at  the 
sides  and  between  the  pillars.  Rev.  The  arms  of  Spain,  quartered 
by  a  cross  potent.  Yalue  $16.00. 

2-4.  G.  — .  Pieces  of  one-half,  one-quarter,  and  oue-eightli  of  the 
doubloon;  upon  the  obverse  is  a  shield,  bearing  the  arms  of  Spain 
and  the  royal  arms.  Rev.  A  cross  potent,  inclosed  in  a  quarterfoil 
compartment.  These  pieces  bear  no  dates. 

5-11.  S.  1693  to  1768.  Cob  dollars,  and  pieces  of  four,  two,  and 


*  This  should  not  be  confounded  with  the  Mint  of  Totosi,  in  Bolivia,  which 
has  a  different  mark. 
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one  real.  These  coins  are  all  of  the  same  pattern ;  the  dollars  have 
on  the  obverse  two  crowned  columns  rising  out  of  the  water,  as  in 
the  doubloon.  The  denomination  “8.”  (meaning  8  reals)  is  inscribed 
between  the  crowns,  and  between  two  parallel  lines  are  the  letters 
“plus  ultra”  (plus  ultra),  crowded  in  without  much  attention 
to  order;  beneath  is  the  date,  inscribed  as  in  the  doubloon,  omitting 
the  thousandths  place.  Value  of  the  dollar  $1.05. 

SPANISH -  MEXICAN  COINS. 

12.  S.  1629.  Dollar,  of  Philip  IV.  Obv.  Crowned  shield,  bear¬ 
ing  the  royal  arms,  “philipus  iiii  dei  g.  1629.”  Rev.  The  arms  of 
Spain,  quartered  by  a  cross-jlory,  inclosed  in  a  tressure  of  eight 
arches,  “hispanxarum  et  indiarum  rex.” 

13.  S.  1637.  Dollar,  of  same.  Obv.  The  royal  arms  upon  a 
crowned  shield,  “philipus  iiii  d.  g.  iiispaniar.”  Reverse  same  as 
No.  12,  with  the  legend  “et  indiarum  rex.  anno  1637.” 

This  piece  has  been  washed  with  gold,  which  accounts  for  its  brassy 
appearance ;  the  mint-mark  is  t.  It  is  doubtful  whether  it  belongs 
to  Mexico. 

14.  S.  1714.  Dollar,  of  Philip  V.  Obv.  A  crowned  shield,  bear¬ 
ing  the  royal  arms ;  the  arms  of  Anjou  on  a  shield  of  pretence. 
“philippus  v.  dei  g.  1714.”  Reverse  same  as  No.  12. 

15.  S.  1733.  Half  dollar,  or  four  reals,  of  Philip  V.  Same  type 
as  No.  14.  This  piece  has  been  badly  clipped. 

17-20.  S.  1737-44.  “Globe”  dollar,  and  its  half,  quarter,  and 
sixteenth,  or  medio,  all  of  the  same  type.  Obv.  A  crowned  shield, 
bearing  the  arms  of  Spain,  with  a  shield  of  pretence  bearing  the 
arms  of  Anjou,  “piiilip  y.  d.  g.  iiispan.  et  ind.  rex.”  Rev.  Two 
crowned  pillars,  encircled  with  scrolls,  bearing  the  letters  “plus”  and 
“ultr”  (plus  ultra).  Between  the  pillars  are  two  hemispheres,  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  single  crown ;  above  is  inscribed  “utraque  unum.”  Be¬ 
neath  is  the  date  and  mint-mark  (the  latter  being  repeated,  one  appear¬ 
ing  before,  and  the  other  after  the  date).  Value  of  the  dollar  $1.04. 

21.  G.  1745.  Pistole,  or  quarter  doubloon.  Obv.  Bust,  in  armor. 
“piiilip  v.  d.  g.  iiispan.  et  ind.  rex,”  and  the  date  “  1745.”  Rev. 
A  crowned  shield,  bearing  the  arms  of  Spain,  quartered ;  a  shield  of 
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pretence  bearing  the  arms  of  Anjou,  “initium  sapientee  Timor 
domini.”  Value  $4.03.2. 

22  and  23.  S.  1749-57.  “Globe”  dollars,  of  Ferdinand  VI. 
Same  type  as  No.  17.  Value  $1.04  each. 

24.  S.  1749.  Medio,  or  sixteenth.  Same  type  as  No.  22. 

25.  G.  1759.  Half  doubloon.  Obv.  Bust,  in  armor.  “Ferdinand. 

yi  d.  g.  hispan.  et  ind.  rex.” . “1759.”  Rev.  Crowned  shield, 

bearing  the  arms  of  Spain,  with  the  -arms  of  Anjou  on  a  shield  of 
pretence,  “nomina  magna  sequor.”  Value  $8.13. 

26  and  27.  G.  1762-69.  Half  doubloon  and  pistole,  of  Charles  III. 
Same  type.  Obv.  Bust,  in  armor,  “carols  hi  d.  g.  hispan.  et  ind. 
rex,”  and  the  date.  Rev.  Same  type  as  No.  25. 

28  and  29.  S.  1762-71.  “  Globe”  dollar  and  quarter  dollar,  of 
Charles  III.  Same  type  as  No.  17.  Value  of  the  dollar  $1.04. 

30  and  31.  S.  1779-85.  “Pillar”  dollar  and  quarter  dollar,  of 
Charles  III.  Obv.  Bust,  laureated,  and  enveloped  in  a  Roman 
mantle,  “carolus  hi  dei  gratia,”  and  the  date.  Rev.  A  crowned 
shield,  bearing  the  arms  of  Spain,  quartered,  the  arms  of  Anjou  on 
a  shield  of  pretence,  between  two  pillars,  around  which  floats  a  scroll 
bearing  the  motto  “plus  ultra.”  “hispan.  et  ind.  rex.”  Value  of 
the  dollar  $1.03.7. 

On  the  pillar  dollar  and  its  parts,  after  this  time,  the  mint-mark,  the 
denomination  in  reals,  and  the  initials  of  the  mint-master,  are  placed 
immediately  after  the  legend  on  the  reverse;  the  mint-mark  coming 
first,  the  denomination  next,  and  the  initials  last.  This  is  not.the  case 
with  the  gold  coinage,  the  mint  and  mint-master’s  initials  being  inscribed 
beneath,  while  the  denomination  appears  at  the  sides  of  the  shield. 

32.  G.  1805.  Doubloon,  of  Charles  IV.  Obv.  Bust,  in  armor, 
bedecked  with  the  badge  of  the  golden  fleece,  and  partially  enveloped 
in  a  military  mantle,  “carol,  iiii  d.  g.  iiisp.  et  ind.  r.”  and  the  date. 
Rev.  A  crowned  shield,  encircled  by  the  order  chain  of  the  golden 
fleece,  and  bearing  the  royal  arms  in  ten  fields,  with  a  shield  of  pre¬ 
tence  bearing  the  arms  of  Spain,  and  a  heart  shield  bearing  the  arms 
of  Anjou,  “auspice  deo.  utroq.  felix.”  Value  $15.57. 

33.  G.  1789.  Escudo.  Same  type  as  No.  32. 

34  to  38.  S.  1791-1809.  Pillar  dollar  and  its  parts  (the  half,  quar- 
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ter,  eighth,  and  sixteenth),  of  Charles  IY.  Obv.  Bust,  laureated,  and 
enveloped  in  a  Roman  mantle,  “carolus  iiii  dei  gratia,’7  and  the  date. 
Rev.  Same  type  as  Xos.  30  and  31.  Yalue  of  the  dollar  $1.03.1. 

39  and  40.  G.  1809-11.  Doubloon,  and  escudo  or  eighth,  of  Fer¬ 
dinand  YII.  Same  type.  Obv.  Bust,  in  armor,  bedecked  with  the 
badge  of  the  golden  fleece,  and  draped  with  a  military  mantle,  “fer- 
din.  yii  d.  G.  iiisp.  et.  ind.  r.”  Reverse  same  as  No.  32.  (The 
legend  on  the  reverse  of  the  smaller  piece  is  much  abbreviated.) 
Yalue  of  the  doubloon  $15.51. 

41.  S.  1810.  Dollar,  of  the  Mint  of  the  State  of  Mexico  (at 
Tlalpan).  Obv.  Bust  of  Ferdinand,  enveloped  in  a  Roman  mantle, 
and  laureated.  Poorly  executed,  “ferdin.  yii  dei  gratia,”  and  the 
date.  Reverse  same  as  Xo.  30.  Yalue  $1.04. 

42.  S.  1814.  Half  pillar  dollar,  of  Guadalaxara.  Same  type 
as  Xo.  41,  with  a  somewhat  different  head — not  much  of  an  improve¬ 
ment,  as  far  as  the  likeness  is  concerned.  Yalue  51.5  cts.* 

43  and  44.  C.  1814-16.  Pieces  of  two  and  one  quartino.  Same 
type.  Obv.  The  royal  monogram,  crotvned.  “ferdin.  yii  d.  g.  msp. 
rex,”  and  the  date.  Rev.  The  arms  of  Spain  and  Anjou,  encircled 
by  a  wreath  of  laurel.  Struck  at  the  Xational  Mint. 

45.  C.  1820.  Quartino.  Obv.  The  word  “  provisional,”  with  the 
fraction  “  J,”  and  the  date.  Rev.  A  sun. 

46.  G.  1821.  Doubloon,  of  Guadalaxara.  Obv.  Bust  of  Fer¬ 
dinand,  laureated.  “ferdin.  vii  d.  g.  iiisp.  et  ind.  R.,”and  the  date. 
Rev.  Same  type  as  Xo.  39.  Yalue  $15.57. 

HAMMERED  COIXS. 

47  and  48.  S.  1812.  Hammered  dollars,  of  Zacatecas.  Obv. 
Bust  of  Ferdinand,  laureated,  “ferdin.  vii. — 8  R(eals) — dei  gra¬ 
tia.”  Rev.  A  device  similar  to  the  pillar  dollar,  “moneda  pro¬ 
visional  DE  ZACATECAS.” 

49.  S.  1811.  Quarter  dollar,  of  Zacatecas.  Obv.  A  crowned 
shield,  between  two  pillars,  “ferdin.  yii. — 2  r. — dei  gratia.”  Rev. 
Device  not  legible,  “moneda  provisional  de  zacatecas.” 

50.  S.  1822.  Hammered  dollar,  of  Durango.  Obv.  Bust  of  Fer- 


*  The  coins  of  this  mint  are  very  unsteady  in  value. 
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dinand,  laureated.  “ferdin.  yii  dei  gratia,”  and  the  date.  Rev. 
Same  type  as  the  pillar  dollar  of  the  regular  series. 

51.  S.  1814.  Half  dollar,  of  the  same  type  as  the  regular  coinage ; 

place  of  mintage  not  known.  All  the  hammered  dollars  are  very 

*> 

rude,  the  devices  and  legends  being  but  half  visible. 

CAST  DOLLAR. 

52.  S.  1812.  This  dollar  is  of  the  same  type  as  the  regular  pillar 
dollar,  ^t  bears  at  the  end  of  the  legend,  on  the  reverse,  the  mint- 
mark  “ca.,”  which  is  doubtless  intended  for  Chihuahua ,  at  which 
place  this  coinage  is  said  to  have  been  executed. 

VARGAS  DOLLARS. 

53  and  54.  S.  1811-12.  Dollars,  of  Gen.  Vargas.  These  pieces 
are  very  imperfect,  the  only  visible  portion  of  the  obverse  being  the 
name  “vargas,”  which  appears  in  the  legend,  and  the  date  which 
occupies  the  center  of  the  piece.  The  reverse  is  somewhat  more 
plain,  being  a  crowned  shield,  bearing  the  arms  of  Spain  and  Anjou, 
as  in  the  royal  coinage ;  and  in  a  circle  around  the  shield,  the  legend 
“r.  c.  a  x  a.  de  sombrete.”  These  have  the  appearance  of  having 
been  struck  over  a  former  impression,  as  portions  of  various  letters 
appear  around  the  edge  of  the  piece. 

MORELAS  COINS. 

55  to  58.  S.  1812-13.  Dollar,  and  pieces  of  two,  one,  and  one- 
half  real,  of  Gen.  Morelas.  Obv.  A  bow  and  arrow,  between  two 
palm  branches,  and  the  word  “sud,”  meaning  11  the  army  of  the 
South.”  Rev.  The  mint-mark  “Ml  ”  and  the  denomination  and  date, 
as  “8  R(eals)  1813.”  This  is  inclosed  by  a  rude  wreath;  the  two 
smaller  pieces  vary  somewhat  from  this  description,  but  not  enough 
to  render  a  separate  description  necessary. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  COINAGE. 

59.  G.  1823.  Half  doubloon,  of  Iturbide,  or  Augustin  I.  Obv. 
Undraped  bust,  “Augustinus  dei  proyidentia,”  with  the  date  and 
mint-mark.  Rev.  A  shield,  bearing  the  Mexican  eagle ;  beneath  are 
the  emblems  of  authority,  “mex.  i  imperator  constitut.”  The 
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denomination  (in  escudos)  appears  at  the  end  of  the  legend.  Value 
$’7.74.9.  (See  Plate  XXIII.  Xo.  1.) 

60  and  61.  S.  1822.  Dollars,  of  Augustin.  Obv.  Same  type  as 
the  half  doubloon.  Bev.  An  eagle  perched  upon  a  cactus  plant,  and 
crowned,  “mex.  i.  imperator  constitut.”  Value  $1.04.6  each. 

62  to  66.  S.  1822-23.  Dollar,  and  pieces  of  two,  one,  and  one- 
half  real.  These  are  all  of  the  same  type  as  Xos.  60  and  61,  with 
the  exception  of  a  material  improvement  in  the  style  of  the  eagle  on 
the  reverse. 


EEPUBLICAX  COIXAGE. 

67  to  70.  G.  1824-48.  Doubloon,  and  its  half,  eighth,  and  six¬ 
teenth,  all  of  the  same  type.  On  the  obverse  is  an  open  book,  upon 
which  is  inscribed  the  word  “ley.”  Upon  the  book  rests  a  hand, 
which  grasps  a  staff  surmounted  by  a  liberty-cap.  “la  libertad  en 
la  ley.”  Beneath  is  inscribed  (on  the  doubloon)  “8  E(scudo)  M° 
(Mexico)  1824.  j.  m. — 21  Q”(uilates).  Kev.  An  eagle  perched  upon 
a  cactus  plant,  and  holding  a  serpent  with  its  beak  and  one  talon ; 
beneath  are  branches  of  oak  and  laurel,  “republica  mexicana.”  (See 
Plate  XXIII.  Xo.  2.) 

71  and  72.  S.  1824.  Dollar  and  quarter  dollar.  Obv.  A  liberty- 
cap,  bearing  the  word  “libertad”  surrounded  by  diverging  rays; 
beneath  is  inscribed  (on  the  dollar)  “8  R(eals)  g°.  (Guanaxuato)  1824 
j.  M.  10  D(ineros)  20  G”(ranos).  Bev.  An  eagle  perched  upon  a 
cactus  plant,  and  grasping  a  serpent ;  beneath  are  branches  of  oak 
and  laurel,  “republica  mexicana.” 

These  piece  were  coined  at  Guanaxuato  and  Durango,  respectively, 
and  are  known  as  agachados,  or  “hooked,”  a  name  which  they  derive 
from  the  position  of  the  eagle’s  head,  which  is  bent  downward. 
Pieces  of  the  same  type  are  said  to  have  been  coined  at  the  Mint  of 
Mexico.  An  impression  formerly  prevailed  in  Mexico,  that  these 
pieces  were  of  less  value  than  the  coins  of  a  different  type.  Assays 
made  at  the  Philadelphia  Mint  have  proved  this  to  be  a  fallacy.* 

73  to  78.  S.  1826-39.  Dollars,  and  their  subdivisions,  the  half, 


*  See  “Manual  of  Coins  and  Bullion.” 
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quarter,  eighth,  and  sixteenth,  all  of  the  same  type.  Obv.  A  liberty- 
cap  surrounded  by  diverging  rays,  as  in  the  agachados ;  beneath  is 
inscribed  the  denomination,  mint-mark,  date,  mint-master’s  initials, 
and  the  fineness,  “10  D(ineros)  20  G”(ranos).  Iteverse  same  as  the 
gold  coinage,  the  head  of  the  eagle  being  erect.  Value  of  the  dol¬ 
lar  $1.04.6.  (See  Plate  XXV.  Xo.  3.) 

19.  S.  1820.  Half  medio,  or  quarter  real.  Obv.  A  castle,  with 
the  letter  "l”  at  one  side,  and  “J”  at  the  other;  beneath  is  the  date 
“1820.”  Rev.  A  lion  rampant. 

80.  S.  1845.  Half  medio.  Head  of  Liberty ;  beneath  is  the  mint- 
mark  Gl  (Guanaxuata)  and  the  initials  of  the  mint-master.  Rev. 
“J.”  “republica  mexicana,”  and  the  date  “1845.” 

81.  C.  1830.  Quartino.  Obv.  “J. - M? — A — 1830”  inscribed 

between  two  branches  of  palm.  Rev.  Same  type  as  the  silver  coinage. 

82.  S.  1858.  A  proof  dollar,  of  the  Mint  of  Mexico.  Same  type 
as  Xo.  13.  Value  $1.04.  (See  Plate  XXV.  Xo.  1.) 

MIXT  OF  “X.  R.” 

99  to  103.  These  pieces — consisting  of  the  doubloon,  three-quar¬ 
ter  doubloons,  and  a  quarter  dollar — are  all  of  the  same  type  as  the 
regular  coinage,  and  bear  dates  ranging  from  1159  to  1816;  they 
bear  the  mint-mark  “n.  r.”  Where  this  mint  is  located,  we  are  not 
prepared  to  say;  but,  judging  from  the  dates  on  the  different  pieces, 
it  has  evidently  been  in  operation  for  a  long  series  of  years.  They 
are,  undoubtedly,  an  American  coinage,  but  whether  of  Mexico  or 
South  America,  is  uncertain.  They  have  been  placed  under  Mexico, 
for  want  of  a  more  certain  arrangement. 

PROCLAMATIOX  PIECE. 

105.  S.  1190.  Proclamation  quarter  dollar,  of  Orizava.  Obv.  A 
device  similar  to  the  reverse  of  the  pillar  dollar,  “carlos  iy.  rey. 
DE  ESPANA  Y  D  LOS  YNDIAS. ”  Rev.  “LA  MUI  LELA  VILLA  DE  ORIZAVA 

en  11  d’abril  de  1190,”  inscribed  in  five  lines,  “ensu  procla- 
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DIVISION  XVII. 

CENTRAL  AMERICA. 

Central  America  comprises  all  that  narrow  neck  of  land  which 
connects  North  and  South  America,  but  which  properly  belongs  to 
the  former,  extending  from  Mexico  to  the  territories  of  New  Granada, 
and  comprising  the  following  States:  Guatemala,  San  Salvador, 
Honduras,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica. 

ITp  to  1821  this  country  all  belonged  to  Spain,  but  by  the  revolu¬ 
tion  which  terminated  in  that  year,  by  which  most  of  its  American 
colonies  were  lost  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  it  became  an  independent 
province.  During  the  reign  of  Iturbide  it  was  incorporated  with 
Mexico,  but  upon  his  deposal  in  1823,  became  a  distinct  govern¬ 
ment,  consisting  of  a  confederation  of  the  States  above  named,  and 
began  to  coin  money  in  that  capacity  in  1824. 

This  Confederacy  lasted  until  1839,  since  which  time  the  country 
has  been  continually  embroiled  in  internal  as  well  as  external  trouble, 
which  has  had  the  effect  to  overturn  the  Confederacy,  so  that  it  now 
consists  of  several  distinct  parts.  In  the  present  chapter,  however, 
these  different  parts  are  all  included  under  the  common  head  of  “Cen¬ 
tral  America,”  as  it  is  neither  easy  nor  desirable  to  arrange  them 
under  distinct  heads. 

The  monetary  system  continues  the  same  as  that  of  Spain  ( which 
see),  and,  until  recently,  the  coinage  was  executed  at  Guatemala, 
the  mint-mark  of  which  is  N.  G.  The  coins  of  this  mint  are  never 
seen  here  in  any  quantity,  a  few  specimens  only  now  and  then  finding 
their  way  into  this  market. 

The  doubloon  of  the  Guatemala  Mint  is  found  to  be  considerably 
below  the  Spanish  standard,  so  much  so  as  to  reduce  its  value  to  about 
$14.96,*  the  fineness  being  about  833  thousandths,  and  the  weight  411 

4 

grains.  The  dollars,  before  1836,  average  415  grains  in  weight,  and  are 
896  thousandths  fine,  and  are  consequently  worth  about  $1.04.1,  at  the 


*  And  since  1838  still  lower. 
24 
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present  rate  for  silver.  Since  1836,  however,  the  coinage  has  been 
very  much  depreciated,  the  dollars  of  recent  coinage  averaging  only 
85  or  86  cents  in  value.  In  fact,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  keep 
track  of  the  different  changes  in  either  the  monetary  or  political  sys¬ 
tem  of  this  country,  as  nearly  every  year  brings  some  unlooked-for 
change. 

1  to  4.  G.  1828-1848.  Doubloon  and  its  parts — the  half,  quarter, 
and  sixteenth.  All  of  the  same  type.  Obv.  A  range  of  mountain 
peaks,  from  behind  which  the  sun  is  just  risen,  “republica  del  cen- 
tro  de  America,”  and  the  date.  Rev.  A  tree,  and  the  denomination 
“S — E”(scudo),  inclosed  by  a  circular  line,  “libre  cresca  fecundo.” 
Beneath  is  the  mint-mark,  and  the  fineness,  “21  qs.  ”  (21  quilates). 
(See  Plate  XXIII.  No.  3.) 

5.  S.  1825.  Piece  of  two  reals.  This  is  similar  in  type  to  the 
gold,  but  is  rather  rude  in  appearance,  and  the  legends  are  much 
abbreviated.  The  circular  lines  inclosing  the  fields  are  omitted. 

6  to  10.  S.  1824-1839.  Dollars,  and  pieces  of  two  and  one  real. 
All  of  the  same  type  as  the  gold  coinage,  except  that  the  sun,  instead 
of  being  fully  risen,  just  appears  above  the  mountain  to  the  left  of 
the  field.  (See  Plate  XXY.  No.  2.) 

COSTA  RICA. 

11.  G.  1842.  One  escudo.  Obv.  A  star  surrounded  by  diverging 
rays.  Beneath  is  a  palm  and  laurel  branch,  crossed,  “est  d’costa 
rica.”  Rev.  A  tree.  Above  is  inscribed  the  fineness,  “21  Q”(qui- 
lates),  and  beneath,  the  mint-marks  and  date.  Value  about  $1.16. 
(See  Plate  XXIII.  No.  5.) 

12  and  13.  S.  1846.  Pieces  of  two  reals.  These  are  somewhat 
after  the  pattern  of  the  Guatemala  coinage.  They  are  very  rude,  and 
appear  to  have  been  fashioned  with  the  hammer  and  punch.  It  is  a 
curious  fact  that,  while  the  gold  coinage  is  very  perfect,  the  silver  is 
no  better  than  the  Mexican  cob  money. 

NEW  GRANADA. 

This  country  was  formerly  a  vice-royalty  of  Spain,  but  in  the 
year  1819  it  declared  independence  and  united  with  Venezuela,  under 
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the  name  of  Colombia.  After  a  struggle,  which  terminated  in  1822, 
New  Granada  succeeded,  with  the  assistance  of  Yenezuela,  in  throw¬ 
ing  off  the  royal  authority.  This  union  continued  until  1831,  when 
it  was  dissolved,  and  divided  into  the  three  republics  of  New  Gra¬ 
nada,  Yenezuela,  and  Ecuador.  New  Granada,  however,  continued 
the  name  of  Colombia  upon  its  coins  up  to  1836. 

In  the  following  classification,  the  coins  of  Colombia  struck  during 
the  union  are  included  under  the  head  of  New  Granada,  although 
many  of  them  were  actually  coined  in  the  adjoining  State. 

The  mints  of  New  Granada  are  at  Bogota  and  Popayan,  which 
have  been  long  established.  The  coins  usually  have  the  name  of  the 
mint  in  full.  The  coins  of  Bogota,  however,  are  occasionally  marked 
B*.. 

Their  system  of  money  is  the  same  as  that  of  Spain,  and  therefore 
requires  no  further  notice  here.  But  it  may  be  remarked  that  the 
gold  coinage  of  Popayan  was  formerly  very  irregular  in  fineness, 
being  very  much  below  the  Bogota  standards.  There  have  also  been 
several  changes  in  the  types,  as  will  appear  by  the  following  de¬ 
scription  : — 

19.  S.  — .  One  real,  of  Ferdinand  YII.  Obv.  Bust  of  Ferdi¬ 
nand,  with  the  characters  “f. — 7.”  Rev.  A  crowned  shield,  bearing 
the  arms  of  Spain  and  Granada*  in  five  fields,  and  the  denomination 

“1— R.” 

20.  S.  1819.  Dollar,  or  peso,  Patriot.  Obv.  Bust  of  an  Indian 
chief,  surmounted  by  a  double  crown  of  feathers,  “libertad  Ameri¬ 
cana,”  and  the  date  “  1819.”  Rev.  A  pomegranate,  and  the  denomi¬ 
nation  “8 — r.”  “nueva  granada.”  Yalue  74.2  cts. 

21.  C.  1820.  Quartino,  Patriot.  Obv.  A  cross  potent ,  with  the 
letters  “s. — m.”  in  the  upper  angles,  and  the  arms  in  the  two  lower 
angles.  Rev.  A  rude  crown,  beneath  which  is  inscribed  the  denomi¬ 
nation  11  and  the  date  “1820,”  with  the  arms.  This  piece  bears 
no  other  marks  indicating  its  origin.  It  is  probably  a  coin  of  the 
Revolutionary  party. 


*  Argent ,  a  pomegranate,  in  pale  dipt,  proper.  These  were  the  arms  of  the  City  of 
Granada,  in  Spain,  and  were  probably  adopted,  along  with  the  name,  by  the 
American  colony. 
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22  to  2G.  G.  1823-1836.  Doubloons  and  their  subdivisions — the 
quarter,  eighth,  and  sixteenth.  All  of  the  same  type.  Obv.  A 
female  bust — Liberty.  The  hair  is  confined  by  a  band,  on  which  is 
inscribed  “libertad.”  “republica  de  Colombia,”  and  the  date. 
Rev.  A  fasces  in  pale,  crossed  by  a  bow  and  arrows  in  saltiere,  be¬ 
tween  two  cornucopias.  The  name  of  the  mint  is  inscribed  in  full 
above  the  device,  and  the  denomination  (in  escudos)  and  the  initials 
of  the  mint  officers  beneath.  Yalue  of  No.  22,  $15.61.7.  The  second 
doubloon  was  struck  at  Popayan,  and  is  worth  only  $15.39. 

27  to  29.  S.  1820-1821.  Dollars,  and  piece  of  two  reals.  Same 
type.  Obverse  same  as  No.  20.  Rev.  A  pomegranate,  and  the  de¬ 
nomination  “8 — r.”  “cundinamarca.”  The  mint-mark  is  IP 
Yalue  of  the  dollar  74.2  cts. 

30.  S.  1827.  One  real.  Obv.  Same  device  as  the  reverse  of  the 
gold  coinage,  “republica  de  Colombia,”  and  the  date  “1827.” 
Rev.  “B(ogota)  1  real  r.  r.,”  inscribed  beneath  a  scroll  bearing  the 
word  “libert ad,”  and  between  two  branches  of  laurel,  crossed. 

31  and  32.  S.  1835.  Dollars.  Same  type  as  No.  30,  with  the  in¬ 
scription  “Bt  colombiano  ocho  reales  r.  s.”  on  the  reverse.  Yalue 
74.2  cts. 

33.  G.  1837.  Doubloon.  Obv.  A  female  bust,  enveloped  in  a 
Roman  mantle.  The  hair  confined  with  a  band,  bearing  the  name 
“LIBERTAD.”  “REPUBLICA  DE  LA  NUEVA  GRANADA,”  aild  the  date 
“1837.”  Rev.  A  pointed  shield,  bearing  the  arms  in  three  fields. 
Above  is  a  condor  and  a  scroll,  upon  the  latter  is  inscribed  “liber- 
tad  L  ORDEN.”  “  DIEZ  I  LEIS  PESOS.  BOGOTA  R.  S.”  Yalue  $15.61.7. 

34.  S.  1837.  Dollar.  Obv.  A  pointed  shield,  bearing  the  arms  in 
three  fields,  “republica  de  la  nueva  granada,”  and  the  date. 
Rev.  “8  reales,”  inscribed  within  a  wreath  of  laurel.  “Bogota.” 
Yalue  74.2  cts. 

35.  S.  1839.  Dollar.  Obv.  A  cornucopia,  above  which  is  a  condor 

volant ,  holding  in  its  beak  a  scroll,  bearing  the  inscription  “libertad 
l  orden.”  “  republica  de  la  NUEVA  granada,”  and  the  date  “  1839.” 
Rev.  “lei  ocho  dineros,”  inscribed  within  a  wreath  of  laurel,  “vale 
ocho  reales.” . “bogota.”  Yalue  67.8  cts. 

36.  S.  1846.  Half  real.  Obv.  A  pomegranate  between  two  cor- 
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nucopias.  “republica  de  la  nueva  granada,”  and  the  date.  Rev. 
“J  real,”  inscribed  within  a  wreath  of  laurel,  “popayan.” 

31.  S.  1841.  One  real.  Obv.  A  pomegranate  between  two  cornu¬ 
copias.  “nueva  granada,”  and  the  date.  Rev.  “un  real,”  inclosed 
by  a  heavy  wreath  of  laurel,  intwined  with  a  scroll  or  ribbon.  Above 
is  inscribed  “Bogota,”  and  beneath,  “ley  0,900.” 

38.  S.  1848.  Dollar.  Obv.  A  shield,  suspended  upon  four  stand¬ 
ards,  and  surmounted  by  a  condor,  with  expanded  wings,  “repub- 
lica  de  la  nueva  granada,”  and  the  date  “1848.”  Rev.  “diez 
reales,”  inscribed  within  a  wreath  of  laurel.  Beneath  is  inscribed 
“ley  0,900.”  Yalue  61.8  cts.  (See  Plate  XXY.  Xo.  4.) 

39.  S.  1849.  Two  reales.  Obv.  A  shield,  bearing  the  arms,  be¬ 
tween  branches  of  laurel,  crossed,  “republica  de  la  nueva  gra¬ 
nada,”  and  the  date  “1849.”  Rev.  Same  type  as  Xo.  31.  (“Dos 
reales.”) 

40  and  41.  0.  1849-56.  Doubloon,  and  its  half.  Both  of  the 
same  type.  Obv.  A  female  head — Liberty,  encircled  by  a  band  bear¬ 
ing  the  word  “libertad.”  “republica  de  la  nueva  granada,” 
and  the  date.  Rev.  The  arms,  upon  a  pointed  shield,  suspended 
upon  four  standards.  Upon  the  top  of  the  shield  is  perched  a  con¬ 
dor,  holding  laurel  in  its  beak.  Beneath  the  condor  floats  a  scroll, 
bearing  the  words  “libertad  l  orden.”  “Bogota  peso — 25,8064 
G(rames,  equivalent  to  398.31  Troy  grains),  lei  0,900.”  The  value 
of  the  doubloon  Xo.  40  is  about  $15.31,  and  is  alloyed  almost 
entirely  with  silver.  Large  quantities  will  yield  $15.36.*  (See  Plate 
XXIII.  Xo.  4.) 

CART  AGEXA. 

42.  C.  1813.  Small  piece,  of  the  City  of  Cartagena.  Very  rude. 
On  the  obverse  is  a  figure  seated  beneath  a  tree ;  a  building  appears 
in  the  background.  On  the  reverse  are  various  inscriptions,  including 
the  value,  date,  etc.,  all  of  which  are  nearly  obliterated.  The  name 
“  Cartagena”  appears  in  the  legend.  This  piece  was  evidently  struck 
by  hand,  and  appears  to  have  been  an  irregular  and  unauthorized 


*  Coins,  Coinage,  and  Bullion. — Dubois. 
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coinage,  probably  called  forth  by  the  scarcity  of  small  change,  a  want 
which  is  seriously  felt  by  many  of  the  South  American  States  and  the 
West  Indies. 

VENEZUELA. 

When  Ojeda  and  Vespucci  approached  the  coast  of  South  America 
in  1499,  they  were  greeted  with  the  sight  of  an  Indian  village,  ap¬ 
parently  built  upon  the  waters  of  the  Lake  Maracaybo.  The  houses 
or  huts  having  been  built  upon  piles  set  in  the  water  some  distance 
from  the  shore  of  the  lake,  they  called  this  insular  village — which 
was  so  much  of  a  novelty  in  the  eyes  of  Vespucius  that  he  allowed 
it  to  remain  unmolested — Venezuela  (the  diminutive  of  Venezia,  or 
Venice),  and  this  name  was  afterward  extended  to  the  lake,  and 
finally  to  the  surrounding  country. 

After  its  conquest  and  settlement,  Venezuela  was  established  as  a 
Captain-Generalship  of  Spain,  and  afterward  included  the  Kingdom 
of  Quito  (now  Ecuador).  The  country  continued  subject  to  the 
crown  of  Spain  until  1811,  when  it  gained  its  independence.  In 
1819  it  united  with  New  Granada,  in  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  and 
became  a  party  to  the  Constitution  adopted  by  the  Congress  of 
Rosario  de  C acuta  in  1821 ;  but  upon  the  dissolution  of  this  Con¬ 
stitution  in  1831,  Venezuela  regained  its  former  position  as  an  in¬ 
dependent  Republic. 

Down  to  1824  there  was  issued  at  Caracas,  the  capital,  a  rude 
coinage,  consisting  of  the  peseta  of  two  reals,  and  its  half.  These 
were  issued  both  under  the  royal  and  the  republican  authority. 
Specimens  of  the  former  are  found  to  bear  date  from  1 TS 1  to  1821  ; 
while  the  republican  coinage  appears  to  have  commenced  in  1815. 
They  were  very  much  after  the  style  of  the  Mexican  “cobs,”  and  are 
much  below  the  lawful  standards  both  in  weight  and  fineness.  In 
1829  and  1830,  there  was  also  coined  at  Caracas,  a  half  medio, 
or  ^  of  the  dollar. 

Venezuela  has  no  regular  coinage  at  the  present  day,  and  the  only 
coins  which  we  have  ever  seen  of  that  Republic  are  the  copper 
pieces — the  cent  and  its  subdivisions  the  half  and  quarter.  They 
have  a  nominal  ‘dollar,  or  peso,  in  which  accounts  are  kept,  which  is 
divided  into  reals  and  cents ;  ten  cents  making  one  real,  and  ten 
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reals  one  dollar.  This  dollar,  however,  is  only  worth  about  74.4 
.  cents  of  our  money.  The  coins  of  various  countries,  including  the 
United  States,  England,  and  France,  are  made  current  there  at  cer¬ 
tain  rates,  which  are  established  by  law.* 

57.  S.  1821.  Two  reals,  cob  money,  of  Ferdinand  YII.  Obv. 
The  arms  of  Spain,  quartered  by  a  cross  potent;  the  initials  of  the 
king,  “ f. — 7.”  Rev.  Two  upright  pillars,  with  the  inscription  “2 
(2  reals)  plu — sue — tra.  b. — 1821. — s.”  Beneath  is  the  name 
“CARACAS.” 

58  and  59.  S.  1824.  Pieces  of  two  and  one  real,  of  the  Patriots. 
Obv.  Arms  of  Spain,  quartered  by  a  cross  potent.  Rev.  Two  up¬ 
right  pillars,  with  the  characters  “2. — u — sul — tr. — ’24”  (1824). 

The  cobs  of  the  Patriots  appear  to  be  much  more  rude  than  those 
of  the  Royalists;  the  latter  having  made  some  pretensions  to  a  defi¬ 
nite  form  in  the  execution  of  their  pieces,  if  not  a  higher  value. 

60  to  63.  C.  1843.  Pieces  of  one,  one-half,  and  one-quarter  cen¬ 
tavo,  all  of  the  same  type.  Obv.  A  female  bust,  surmounted  by  a 
cap,  on  the  band  of  which  is  inscribed  “libertad.”  “republica  de 
Venezuela.”  Rev.  (of  the  larger  piece)  “1  centavo,  1843,”  in¬ 
scribed  between  branches  of  laurel,  crossed. 

ECUADOR. 

Ecuador,  under  the  name  of  Quito  (which  it  derived  from  its 
principal  city,  now  the  capital),  having  formerly  been  a  part  and 
parcel  of  Venezuela,  was  a  sharer  in  the  political  changes  of  the 
latter  province,  and,  after  the  union  of  1819,  which  was  effected 
between  New  Granada  and  Venezuela,  Quito  was  incorporated  as  a 
portion  of  Colombia.  But  this  incongenial  and  poorly  organized 
union  having  come  to  an  untimely  end  in  1831,  the  door  was  opened 
for  Quito  to  acquire  its  independence  and  step  into  the  world  of 
petty  nations  as  a  sovereign  power — an  opportunity  which  was  not 
disregarded.  By  the  terms  of  the  agreement  through  which  this  dis¬ 
solution  was  effected,  Colombia  was  divided  into  three  republics, 


*  Letters  of  E.  A.  Turpin,  Consul  at  Caracas,  and  A.  T.  Smith,  Consul  at 
Laguayra,  to  the  Treasury  Department,  May  20  and  21,  1859. 
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each  of  which  was  to  assume  one-third  of  the  Colombian  debt.  The 
province  of  Quito  being  one  of  the  three  parties  to  this  agreement, 
immediately  organized  itself  into  a  republic,  under  the  name  of 
Ecuador*  and  established  its  capital  at  Quito. 

A  mint  was  soon  after  established  at  the  capital,  and  in  1833  coins 
were  issued,  conforming  in  their  divisions  to  the  Spanish,  the  unit 
being  the  dollar  of  eight  reals.  Of  the  gold,  there  was  the  doubloon, 
and  its  half,  quarter,  and  eighth ;  the  gold  coinage  appears,  however 
(by  recent  letters  from  that  Republic),  to  have  been  discontinued,  or 
nominally  so.f  The  latest  date  we  have  seen  is  a  doubloon  of  1841, 
bearing  the  head  of  Bolivar. 

The  silver  dollar  has  never  been  issued  in  any  quantity,  and  is, 
consequently,  seldom  seen.  The  smaller  coins  are  the  pieces  of  four, 
two,  one,  and  one-lialf  reals.  The  four-real  pieces  are  scarce,  only 
making  about  three  per  cent,  of  the  entire  circulation ;  the  two 
smaller  pieces  being  used  merely  for  change,  are  also  issued  in  small 
quantities.  The  two-real  piece  is  the  principal  coinage,  composing 
nearly  one-half  of  the  circulation.  The  legal  fineness  is  666  thou¬ 
sandths;  and  the  weight  of  the  two-real  pieces,  which  is  very  un¬ 
steady,  averages  about  92  Troy  grains. 

The  remainder  of  the  circulation  is  supplied  from  the  coinage  of 
adjoining  States.  The  dollars  and  two-real  pieces  of  Colombia, 
issued  in  1821  and  previously,  are  circulating  in  small  quantities, 
making  about  three  per  cent,  of  the  circulation.  Xew  Granada  sil¬ 
ver  dollars,  and  two-real  pieces  issued  at  Bogota  and  Popayan,  of 
the  dates  from  1839  to  1846,  which  are  now  uncurrent  in  Xew 
Granada,  make  about  thirty  per  cent.  Bolivian  two-real  pieces,  all 
deeply  cut,  with  a  round  hole  in  the  center,  make  about  three  per 
cent.  The  latter  bear  the  effigy  of  Bolivar,  and  are  of  the  same 
standard  of  fineness  as  the  Quito  coins  (666  thousandths),  and  average 
about  92.5  grains  in  weight,  their  value  being  about  the  same  as  the 
Quito  pieces  of  the  same  denomination.  The  remainder  of  the  cir- 

*  Its  territories  lie  immediately  beneath  the  equator. 

f  Gold  doubloons  have  occasionally  been  coined,  but  were  all  sent  off,  and 
form  no  part  of  the  circulation,  which  is  exclusively  of  silver  coins.  ( Statement 
of  Dr.  Win.  Jameson ,  Assayer  of  the  Quito  Mint,  to  Hon.  Chas.  R.  Buckalcw.) 
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dilation  consists  of  the  Spanish  “cut  quarters.”  These,  however, 
are  merely  a  local  currency,  circulating  only  at  Quito  aud  some  por¬ 
tions  of  the  interior.* 

The  coinage  of  the  Quito  Mint  is  seldom  seen  in  this  country,  the 
coins  never  finding  their  way  here  unless  by  the  hands  of  travelers  or 
visitors  from  that  Republic  to  this. 

67  and  68.  G.  1835.  Pieces  of  one-quarter  and  one-eighth  of  the 
doubloon.  Same  type.  Obv.  A  female  bust,  the  hair  confined  by  a 
band,  on  which  is  inscribed  “libertad.”  “el  Ecuador  en  Colom¬ 
bia.”  Beneath  is  the  name  of  the  mint  “quito.”  Rev.  Two  mount¬ 
ain  peaks,  upon  each  of  which  is  perched  a  condor;  above  is  a  sun. 
“el  poder  en  la  constitucion,”  and  the  date.  (See  Plate  XXIII. 
Xo.  6.) 

69.  Gr.  1836.  Half  doubloon.  Obv.  Bust,  same  as  Xo.  67.  “el 
poder  en  la  constitucion.”  Beneath  is  inscribed  “21  Q(uilates) 
1836.  4  E”(scudo).  Rev.  Two  mountains;  upon  one  is  a  castle,  and 
upon  the  other  a  condor;  in  the  background  appears  a  volcano; 
above  is  the  sun,  with  the  signs  of  the  zodiac,  and  seven  stars,  “re- 
publica  del  Ecuador,”  and  the  name  of  the  mint  “quito.” 

70.  S.  1838.  One  real.  Obv.  A  fasces,  crossed  by  a  bow  and 

arrows,  between  two  cornucopias,  “repurlica  del  Ecuador.” . 

“quito.”  Rev.  Same  type  as  the  gold  pistole  Xo.  67. 

71.  G.  1847.  Doubloon.  Obv.  Bust  of  Bolivar,  with  his  name  in¬ 
scribed  immediately  beneath,  “el  poder  en  la  constitucion.” . 

“1847. — 21.  Q3..”  Rev.  The  arms  and  ensigns  of  the  Republic,  “re- 

PUBLICA  DEL  ECUADOR.” . “QUITO.” 

PERU. 

This  country  declared  its  independence  in  1821,  but  was  not  en¬ 
tirely  freed  from  the  Spanish  yoke  until  the  close  of  the  year  1824. 
The  Republicans  began  the  coinage  of  money  about  the  year  1822; 
but  the  Spanish  monarch,  still  claiming  dominion  there,  also  issued 
coins,  and,  in  fact,  restruck  many  of  the  pieces  issued  by  the  Patriots. 

*  For  the  foregoing  data  we  are  largely  indebted  to  an  excellent  statement 
made  by  Hon.  Chas.  R.  Buckalew,  U.  S.  Minister  resident  at  Quito,  to  the  Treas¬ 
ury  Department,  dated  June  16,  1859. 
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This  circumstance  often  tends  to  confuse  the  young  searcher  after 
numismatic  knowledge.  Patriot  dollars  of  the  year  1822  are  fre¬ 
quently  found  impressed  with  the  insignia  of  royalty — the  crown — and 
the  date  1824,  which  render  their  character  rather  ambiguous  at  first 
sight. 

In  1836,  the  Republic  was  divided  into  the  two  nations  of  North 
and  South  Peru.  This  change  was  for  some  time  exhibited  in  the 
coinage,  but  afterward  entirely  disappeared. 

The  coinage  is  executed  at  three  different  mints.  The  Mint  of 
Lima  is  situated  in  North  Peru,  and  has  been  long  in  operation; 
the  mark  is  M .  an  involution  of  the  letters  LIMA.*  The  Mints  of 
Cuzco  and  Arequipa  are  in  South  Peru ;  the  mint-mark  of  the  first 
is  Cuzco,  or  Cuz.,  and  of  the  latter,  the  abbreviation  Areq. 

The  coinage  of  Peru  was  formerly  of  the  same  standards  as  the 
Spanish,  but  the  National  Convention  passed  an  act  in  September, 
1851,  providing  for  a  decimal  system,  which,  with  the  exception  of 
one  or  two  pieces,  was  the  same  as  our  own.  The  largest  gold  piece 
was  called  a  “sol”  (sun),  and  was  to  weigh  569  Spanish  grains; 
value  $20.  This  was  divided  into  pieces  denominated  respectively 
“medio  sol,”  “doblin,”  “escudo,”  and  the  “medio  escudo,”  of  pro¬ 
portionate  value.  All  nine-tenths  fine. 

The  silver  was  to  consist  of  the  dollar,  half  dollar,  peseta  (20 
cents),  dinero,  and  the  medio  dinero.  The  dollar  was  to  be  nine- 
tenths  fine,  and  to  weigh  415  Spanish  grains;  the  smaller  pieces  in 
proportion.  The  dollar,  which  was  to  be  considered  as  the  unit, 
was  to  consist  of  one  hundred  centavo  (cents);  the  latter  piece  and 
its  half  were  to  be  represented  in  the  copper  coinage. 

In  order  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act,  the  Government 
of  Peru  entered  into  contracts  with  parties  in  this  country  for  the 
necessary  machinery  and  the  dies.  These  were  all  completed  in  due 
time  and  forwarded  to  Peru ;  but  it  is  exceedingly  doubtful  whether 
the  dies  or  machinery  were  ever  brought  into  active  use.  The  proof 
set  of  these  coins  contained  in  this  collection  were  struck  at  this 


*  In  former  times  the  mark  of  this  mint  was  LM. 
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mint  prior  to  the  shipping  of  the  machinery,  in  order  to  test  its 
capabilities,  being  merely  trial  pieces. 

The  actual  coinage  of  Peru,  at  the  present  clay,  is  very  small,  con¬ 
sisting  only  of  half  dollars.  The  bulk  of  the  currency  is  represented 
by  the  Bolivian  half  dollar,  though  the  coins  of  other  States  are  also 
current.* 

78.  S.  1693.  Dollar,  of  Charles  II.  Obv.  The  arms  of  Spain, 
quartered  by  a  cross  potent,  “carolus  ir  d.  g.  hispani.”  Bev.  The 
device  is  the  same  as  the  Mexican  cobs,  with  the  same  inscriptions, 
and  the  legend  “el  Peru — anno  1693.”  This  piece  has  been  struck 
with  a  hammer,  and  presents  rather  a  curious  appearance,  especially 
on  the  obverse,  from  the  fact  that  after  having  received  one  blow 
from  the  hammer,  the  position  of  the  die  has  been  slightly  changed ; 
so  that  the  obverse  has  received  two  distinct  impressions  from  the 
same  die,  the  letters  in  the  legend  and  the  device  being  repeated. 

79.  Gf.  1851.  Doubloon,  of  Ferdinand  YI.  Obv.  Bust  in  armor, 

bedecked  with  the  order  chain  of  the  golden  fleece,  “ferdnd  yi  d. 
» 

g.  hispan  et  ind.  rex.” . “1751.”  Bev.  A  crowned  shield,  bear¬ 

ing  the  arms  of  Spain  and  the  royal  arms  in  eight  fields,  with  the 
arms  of  Anjou  on  a  shield  of  pretence,  encircled  by  the  order  chain 
and  badge  of  the  golden  fleece,  “initium  sapiential  timor  domini,” 
and  the  mint-mark  UAL  (repeated.)  Value  $16.26.5. 

80.  S.  1822.  Patriot  dollar,  re-stamped  by  the  Boyalists.  Obv. 
The  arms  and  ensigns  of  the  Bepublic,  on  which  has  been  stamped  a 

crown  and  the  date  “1824.”  “peru  libre.  M  •  8  R-  J.  s.” . “  1822.” 

Bev.  A  pillar  encircled  with  a  scroll.  Upon  one  side  is  Virtue  with 
a  branch  of  olive,  and  upon  the  other  the  goddess  of  Justice,  with 
the  scales  and  sword,  “por  la  yirtud  y  la  justicia.” 

81  and  82.  S.  1823.  Patriot  dollars.  Same  type  as  preceding, 
but  not  re-struck.  Average  values  $1.05. 

83.  S.  1826.  Dollar.  Obv.  The  goddess  of  Liberty,  in  a  Boman 
helmet,  supporting  a  staff,  surmounted  by  a  liberty-cap,  with  one 


*  Letters  of  J.  Randolph  Clay,  U.  S.  Minister  resident  at  Lima,  and  Ciias. 
H.  Lay,  U.  S.  Vice-Consul  at  Callao,  to  the  Treasury  Department,  July  18th, 
and  September  1st.  1859. 
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hand,  and  a  shield,  bearing  the  inscription  “libertad,”  with  the 
other,  “firme  y  feliz  por  la  union.”  Rev.  The  arms  of  the  Re¬ 
public,  quartered  upon  a  shield,  surmounted  by  an  oak  wreath,  be¬ 
tween  branches  of  palm  and  laurel,  “repub.  peruana,  m.  8  R.  J.  m.” 
. “1826,”  and  the  mint-mark. 

84.  Gr.  1827.  Doubloon.  Same  type  as  the  dollar  No.  83,  ex¬ 
cept  that  the  position  of  Liberty  is  slightly  changed.  Value  $15.55.1. 

85.  S.  1826.  Half  medios.  Obv.  “ lima. 1826.”  Rev.  The 
lama.  (This  animal  appears  in  the  arms  of  the  Republic.) 

86  to  89.  S.  1826-1829.  Dollar,  and  pieces  of  two,  one,  and  one- 
half  real.  All  of  the  same  type  as  No.  83. 

90.  S.  1829.  Half  medio.  Obv.  “J,”  and  the  letters  “c — s”  in¬ 
closed  in  a  wreath  of  laurel.  Rev.  A  cornucopia  and  the  date. 

91  and  92.  S.  1835-1836.  Pieces  of  four  and  two  reals.  Both 
of  the  same  type  as  No.  83.  Struck  at  Cuzco. 

NORTH  PERU. 

93.  S.  1836.  Dollar.  Same  type  as  No.  83,  with  the  legend  “est 
nor-peruano.  AI 8  r.  t.  m.”  on  the  reverse. 

SOUTH  PERU. 

94.  S.  1838.  Dollar.  Obv.  A  sun  and  four  stars,  “repub.  sud 

peruana.” . “8  R.  cuzco,  1838.”  Rev.  A  volcano,  a  castle,  and  a 

cornucopia,  with  water  in  the  background,  and  a  ship  sailing  in  the 
distance;  the  whole  inclosed  in  a  laurel  wreath,  “firme  por  la 
union.” . “10  D(ineros)  20  G(ranos)  confederacion  r.  a.” 

95.  S.  1837.  Piece  of  two  reals.  Obv.  Same  type  as  No.  94. 
Rev.  “2  reales  b.  a.,”  inscribed  between  two  branches  of  laurel, 
crossed. 

96  and  97.  S.  1850-1855.  Pieces  of  one  and  four  reals.  Same 
type  as  No.  83,  with  the  legend  “rep.  peruana  (mint-mark  and  de¬ 
nomination)  10  ds.  20  gs.  m.  b.,”  and  the  date  on  the  reverse. 

98.  S.  1855.  Dollar.  Obv.  The  goddess  of  Liberty,  supporting  a 
spear  in  one  hand,  and  a  shield,  bearing  the  word  “  libertad,”  in 
the  other,  “firme  y  feliz  por  la  union.”  Rev.  The  arms  of  the 
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Republic  upon  a  shield,  crowned  with  oak,  between  branches  of  palm 

and  laurel,  crossed,  “repub.  peruana.  M-8  r,  10  ds.  20  gs.  m.  b.” . 

“1855.” 

The  following  are  the  trial  pieces  mentioned  in  the  introduction 
as  having  been  struck  at  this  mint.  They  are  exceedingly  rare. 

100  to  103.  G.  1855.  The  “sol,”  and  its  subdivisions — the  half, 
quarter,  and  eighth.  All  of  the  same  type.  Obv.  A  beautiful  statue 
of  Liberty,  with  the  head  at  side-face,  supporting  the  staff  and  liberty- 
cap  in  one  hand,  and  a  shield,  bearing  the  word  “libertad,”  in  the 
other,  “eirme  y  feliz  por  la  union,”  and  the  denomination  in 
pesos.  Rev.  The  arms  and  ensigns  of  the  Republic,  surmounted  by 
an  oak  crown,  “republica  peruana  lima.  9  decimos  fino.  m.  b.” 
. “1855.”  (See  Plate  XXIII.  Xo.  1.) 

104  to  108.  S.  1855.  Dollar,  and  pieces  of  50,  20,  10,  and  5  centi- 
mos.  All  of  the  same  type.  Obv.  A  statue  of  Liberty  at  front-face, 
supporting  a  spear  in  one  hand,  and  a  shield,  bearing  the  word 

“libertad,”  in  the  other,  “firme  y  feliz  por  la  union.” . “un 

peso.  (On  the  smaller  pieces  the  value  is  in  “ centimos”)  Rev.  The 
arms  of  the  Republic  on  a  shield,  crowned  with  oak,  between  branches 
of  palm  and  laurel,  “republica  peruana,  lima.  9  decimos  fino 
m.  b.” . “1855.”  (See  Plate  XXV.  Xo.  5.) 

109  and  110.  C.  1855.  Centimo  and  medio,  or  half  centimo. 
Both  of  the  same  type.  Obv.  A  sun.  “republica — peruana.”  Rev. 
“un  centimo,”  or  “medio  centimo,”  inscribed  within  a  wreath  of 
laurel,  “lima — 1855.” 


♦ 


DIVISION  XVIII. 

BRAZIL. 

This  country  was  first  visited  by  Vincent  Yanez  Pincon,  a 
Spaniard,  in  1499,  and  in  the  year  following  by  the  Portuguese  com¬ 
mander  Pedro  Alvarez  Cabral,  who  took  formal  possession  of  the 
country  iii  the  name  of  the  Portuguese  monarch.  He  erected  an 
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altar,  performed  mass,  in  the  presence  of  the  natives,  on  Easter  day, 
and  set  up  a  stone  cross  in  commemoration  of  the  event.  Soon 
after  this,  settlements  were  commenced  by  the  Portuguese,  who 
thereby  obtained  absolute  possession  of  the  country,  together  with 
its  rich  deposits  of  gold,  notwithstanding  the  prior  visit  of  the 
Spaniards. 

This  acquisition  afterward  had  rather  a  peculiar  effect  upon  the 
condition  of  Portugal,  which,  from  having  been  the  colonizer  of 
Brazil,  became  its  dependency.  This  state  of  things  was  brought 
about  during  the  reign  of  John  Maria,  as  regent  for  the  imbecile 
queen,  Maria  I.,  who,  upon  the  invasion  of  Portugal  by  the  French, 
in  1  SOT,  removed  his  court  from  Lisbon  to  Rio  de  Janeiro.  In  1816 
John  became  king,  by  the  death  of  Maria,  and  assumed  the  title  of 
John  TI. 

The  removal  of  the  court  to  Brazil  gave  great  dissatisfaction  to 
the  Portuguese,  who  little  relished  the  idea  of  changing  places  with 
their  colony.  This  feeling  afterward  became  so  strong  that  John 
found  it  necessary  to  return  to  Lisbon  in  1821,  leaving  his  son,  Don 
Pedro,  as  regent. 

Some  historians  assert  that  the  private  instructions  of  the  depart¬ 
ing  king  to  his  son  were,  to  oppose  Brazilian  independence  (of  Por¬ 
tugal,  an  event  which  he  considered  as  imminent)  as  long  as  it  was 
prudent,  but,  in  the  event  of  the  tide  becoming  too  strong,  to  place 
himself  at  its  head,  and  thereby  retain  the  scepter  in  his  own  hands 
rather  than  see  it  pass  to  the  possession  of  an  adventurer.  However, 
be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that,  upon  the  breaking  out  of  the 
revolution,  he  made  but  little  hesitation  in  adopting  this  line  of 
policy.  He  immediately  threw  himself  into  the  ranks  of  the  inde¬ 
pendent  party,  and  was  proclaimed  “Emperor  of  Brazil”  in  1822, 
only  one  year  after  the  departure  of  his  father.  Don  Pedro  con¬ 
tinued  to  reign  in  this  capacity  until  the  year  1831,  when  he  was 
compelled  to  abdicate  the  throne,  leaving  his  infant  son,  Peter  II., 
then  only  six  years  of  age,  as  his  successor.  The  rights  of  the  latter 
were  respected,  and  a  regency  immediately  appointed  to  conduct  the 
affairs  of  state  during  his  minority.  Peter  assumed  the  reins  of 
government  upon  arriving  at  his  fifteenth  year. 
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The  mode  of  keeping  accounts  is  the  same  in  Brazil  as  in  Portugal, 
both  countries  reckoning  by  reis.  But  there  has  long  been  a  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  valuation  of  the  rei,  in  the  currency  of  the  two  countries. 
As  long  ago  as  1* * * §147  it  was  decreed  that  a  mark  of  such  silver  as  was 
coined  into  7500  reis  in  Portugal,  should  make  one-tentli  more  in 
Brazil,  that  is,  8250  reis* 

At  the  present  time,  and  since  1850,  the  unit  of  Brazilian  money 
has  been  the  millrei ,  of  one  thousand  reis. 

The  moidore ,  of  4000  reis,  and  its  half,  constituted  the  gold  coin¬ 
age  of  Brazil  up  to  1822,  but  in  that  year  a  new  coinage  was  insti¬ 
tuted,  to  consist  of  the  piece  known  as  the  half  joe,  of  G400  reis.  This 
was  to  weigh  221.4  Troy  grains,  and  to  be  917  thousandths  fine. 
By  the  law  of  October,  1833,  another  modification  took  place  in  the 
coinage ;  the  only  effect  of  this  law  upon  the  gold  coinage,  however, 
appears  to  have  been  to  fix  the  value  of  the  half  joe  at  10  millreis. 
The  pieces  of  seventy, f  twenty,  and  fivej  millreis  appear  to  have 
been  adopted  at  a  more  recent  date. 

The  silver  coins  previous  to  1833  were  the  pieces  of  three  pataes, 
or  960  reis ,  and  the  two,  one,  one -half,  and  one-quarter  patac,§ — all 
professedly  917  thousandths  fine.  But  by  the  law  of  1833,  these 
were  displaced  by  a  new  series,  consisting  of  the  pieces  of  1200,  800, 
400,  200,  and  100  reis,  the  largest  piece  being  equivalent  to  the  old 
960  rei  piece ;  they  were  all  intended  to  be  nine-tenths  fine.  This 
coinage  was  in  turn  superseded  by  the  present  series  (apparently  in¬ 
troduced  about  the  year  1850  or  1851),  which  takes  the  millrei  as  its 
unit,  and  consists,  as  far  as  we  are  able  to  learn,  of  the  two,  one,  and 
one-half  millrei  (or  pieces  of  2000,  1000,  and  500  reis).  There  are 
doubtless  other  smaller  pieces  belonging  to  this  series,  but  how  many 
or  of  what  value  we  are  not'yet  advised.  The  legal  standard  of  fineness 


*  Manual  of  Coins  and  Bullion. 

f  Letter  of  Geo.  F.  Upton,  U.  S.  Consul  at  Rio  Grand  de  Sul,  to  the  Treasury 
Department,  June  20,  1859. 

X  Ibid. 

§  For  the  sake  of  convenience  these  pieces  are  designated,  in  the  following 
description,  by  the  number  of  reis  represented  in  the  several  pieces;  thus  the  two- 
patac  piece  is  called  “640  reis.” 
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of  all  the  new  coins,  both  gold  and  silver,  is  eleven-twelfths,  or  91 6§ 
thousandths.* 

A  major  portion  of  Brazilian  currency  consists  of  paper  and  cop¬ 
per,  the  latter  being  used  principally  for  household  purposes.  Small 
ingots  of  gold,  assayed  and  stamped  at  the  government  offices,  are 
also  used  in  the  circulation,  and  are  forbidden  to  be  exported. 

1  and  2.  S.  1695-1699.  Pieces  of  640  reis,  of  Peter  II.  Obv.  A 
crowned  shield,  bearing  the  arms  of  Portugal.  “  petrus  ii  d.  g.  port. 

rex  et  bras  D”(ominus) . “640.”  Bev.  A  cross  potent,  upon 

which  is  a  globe  encircled  by  a  belt,  “subq(uo)  sign(o)  nata  stab” 
(it). 

3  and  4.  S.  1100.  Pieces  of  320  and  160  reis.  Both  same  type 
as  Nos.  1  and  2. 

5.  C.  1746.  Twenty  reis,  of  John  Y.  Obv.  A  crown,  beneath 
which  is  inscribed  the  denomination  and  date,  “joannes  v.  d.  g.  p. 
et  Brasil  rex.”  Bev.  Belted  globe,  “pecunia  totem  circumit 

TJRBEM.  ” 

6.  G.  1749.  Moidore,  of  John  Y.  Obv.  A  crowned  shield,  bear¬ 
ing  the  arms  of  Portugal,  “joannes  y.  d.  g.  portug.  rex.” . 

“4000.”  Bev.  A  cross,  with  double  limbs,  inclosed  in  a  tressure  of 
four  arches,  “et  Brasilia  dominus  anno  1749.” 

7-9.  S.  1749-50.  Pieces  of  640  and  320  reis,  of  John  Y.  All 
of  the  same  type  as  Nos.  1  and  2. 

10.  S.  1751.  Piece  of  320  reis,  of  Joseph  I.  Same  type  as  No.  1. 

11.  S.  1752.  Piece  of  300  reis,  of  Joseph.  Obv.  A  crown,  be¬ 

neath  which  is  the  initial  “  j.”  and  the  denomination  and  date.  Bev. 
A  cross  potent,  upon  which  is  a  globe,  encircled  by  a  belt,  and  bear¬ 
ing  the  initial  “b.”  “subq.  sign,  nata  stab.” 

12.  C.  1760.  Forty  reis,  of  Joseph.  Same  type  as  No.  5. 

13  and  14.  S.  1771.  Pieces  of  640  and  160  reis.  Both  same  type 

as  No.  1. 

15.  G.  1779.  Moidore,  of  Maria  I.  and  Peter  III.  Same  type 
as  No.  6. 

16  and  17.  S.  1780.  rieces  of  640  and  320  reis,  of  Maria  and 
Peter.  Same  type  as  No.  1. 


*  Report  on  the  Finances,  1857,  and  letter  of  Geo.  F.  Uttox,  before  quoted. 
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18.  C.  1 7 90.  Forty  reis,  of  Maria.  Same  type  as  No.  5,  witli 
the  legend  “  maria  i  d.  g.  et  Brasilia:  regina,”  upon  the  obverse. 
This  piece  has  been  restamped  with  the  arms  of  Portugal. 

19  and  20.  S.  1802-04.  Pieces  of  320  and  640  reis,  of  Maria. 
Same  type  as  No.  1. 

21.  S.  1810.  Piece  of  960  reis,  of  John,  regent.  Same  type  as 
No.  1.  Obv.  “JOANNES  D.  G.  PORT  P.  REGENS.  ET  BRAS.  D.”  (Prince 
Regent  of  Portugal,  and  Lord  of  Brazil.) 

22.  G.  1811.  Moidore,  of  same.  Same  type  as  No.  6,  with  the 
legend  “joannes  d.  g.  port.  e.  alg.  p.  regens,”  on  the  obverse. 

23.  S.  1812.  Piece  of  320  reis,  of  same.  Same  type  as  No.  21. 

24  and  25.  C.  1816.  Ten  reis,  of  same.  Same  type  as  No.  5,  with 

the  legend  “joannes  d.  g.  —  bras.  p.  regens, ”  on  the  obverse. 

26-28.  S.  1818.  Pieces  of  960,  640,  and  80  reis,  of  John  VI. 
All  of  the  same  type.  Obv.  A  crown,  beneath  which  is  inscribed 
the  denomination  and  date,  between  branches  of  olive,  crossed.  “Jo¬ 
annes  yi  d.  g.  port,  bras  et  alg.  rex.”  Rev.  Same  type  as  No.  1, 
with  the  arms  of  Portugal  stamped  upon  the  globe. 

29.  G.  1819.  Moidore,  of  same.  Obv.  A  cross,  with  double  limbs, 
inclosed  in  a  tressure  of  four  arches,  “joannes  yi  d.  g.  port  bras 

et  alg.  rex.” . “1819.”  Rev.  The  arms  of  Portugal,  suspended 

upon  a  globe,  surmounted  by  a  crown,  and  inclosed  between  branches 
of  olive  and  laurel,  crossed.  “4000.”  No  legend. 

30  and  31.  S.  1820-21.  Pieces  of  320  and  640  reis,  of  same. 
Same  type  as  No.  26. 

32  and  33.  C.  1821-22.  Forty  reis,  of  same.  Obv.  The  denom¬ 
ination  and  date,  inscribed  beneath  a  crown.  “  joannes  yi  d.  g.  port 
bras  et  alg.  rex.”  Rev.  A  belted  globe,  bearing  the  arms  as  in 
No.  26.  “PECUNIA  TOTUM  CIRCUMIT  ORBEM.” 

34  and  35.  S.  1824-25.  Pieces  of  640  reis,  of  Peter  I.,  emperor. 
Obv.  The  arms  of  Brazil,  surmounted  by  the  imperial  crown,  and 
inclosed  between  branches  of  olive  and  laurel,  crossed,  “in  hoc  signo 
vinces.”  Rev.  The  denomination  inclosed  in  a  wreath  of  laurel. 
“petrus  i.  d.  G.  const,  imp.  et  perp.  bras,  dee.”  (Peter  I.,  by  the 
grace  of  God,  Constitutional  Emperor,  and  Perpetual  Defender  of 
Brazil) . “1824  R”(io). 
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36.  C.  — .  Forty  reis.  Same  as  No.  34. 

37  and  38.  C.  1824-25.  Pieces  of  forty  and  twenty  reis.  Same 
type  as  preceding,  but  much  reduced  in  size. 

39  and  40.  S.  1826.  Pieces  of  960  reis,  of  same.  Same  type  as 
No.  34. 

41  and  42.  C.  1826-29.  Pieces  of  twenty  and  eighty  reis.  Same 
type  as  No.  34. 

The  latter  piece  (eighty  reis)  appears  to  have  been  added  to  the 
copper  coinage  after  the  establishment  of  the  empire. 

43.  G.  1833.  Half  joe,  of  Peter  II.  Obv.  Head  of  the  youthful 

emperor,  “petrus  ii.  d.  g.  const,  imp.  et.  perp.  bras,  def.” . 

“1833.  r.”  Rev.  The  arms  of  Brazil,  surmounted  by  the  imperial 
crown,  and  inclosed  between  branches  of  laurel,  “in  hoc  signo 
yinces.  ” . “  6400.” 

The  law  of  October,  1833,  placed  the  value  of  the  half  joe  at  ten 
millreis;  the  old  figures  (6400),  however,  appeared  upon  that  coin 
for  several  years  after.  But  this  piece  may  have  been,  and  probably 
was  struck  before  the  passage  of  the  law  referred  to. 

44-49.  S.  1837-38.  Pieces  of  1200,  800,  400,  200,  and  100  reis. 
All  of  the  same  type.  Obv.  Arms  of  the  empire,  as  in  No.  43.  “in 
hoc  signo  vinces.”  Rev.  The  denomination  inclosed  in  a  wreath  of 
laurel,  “petrus  ii  d.  g.  const,  imp.  et  perp.  bras,  def.” . “1837.” 

50.  G.  1838.  Half  joe.  Same  pattern  as  No.  43.  Somewhat 
reduced  in  diameter,  with  a  proportionate  increase  in  thickness. 

51.  G.  1852.  Piece  of  twenty  millreis.  Obv.  Head  of  the  empe¬ 
ror.  “PETRUS  II  D.  G.  C.  IMP.  ET  PERP.  BRAS.  DEF.” . “1852.”  Rev. 

Same  type  as  No.  50. 

52.  S.  1852.  Half  millrei.  Obv.  The  arms,  etc.,  with  the  inscrip¬ 

tion  “in  hoc  signo  vinces,”  in  a  straight  line  above.  Rev.  The 
value  in  reis,  inclosed  in  a  wreath  of  laurel,  “petrus  ii  d.  g.  const. 
IMP.  ET  PERP.  BRAS.  DEF.” . “1852.” 

53-55.  S.  1854.  Pieces  of  two,  one,  and  one-half  millrei.  Same 
type  as  No.  52,  except  that  the  motto  “in  hoc  signo  vinces”  con¬ 
stitutes  the  legend.  (See  Plate  XX VI.  No.  1.) 

56.  G.  1857.  Twenty  millreis.  Same  as  No.  51.  (See  Plate  XXI Y. 
No.  1.) 
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BOLIVIA. 

This  republic  was  established  in  1825,  from  the  five  provinces  of 
Upper  Peru,  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  vice-royalty  of  Buenos 
Ay  res,  and  which  are  known  by  the  names  of  Charcas,  Potosi,  La 
Paz,  Cochabamba,  and  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra.  These  provinces, 
after  having  conquered  their  independence  under  the  leadership  of 
the  famous  Simon  Bolivar,  assembled,  by  their  delegates,  at  Chu- 
quisaca,  the  capital,  in  August,  1825,  and  determined  upon  the 
establishment  of  the  confederacy  into  a  republic  (it  having  been  a 
question  with  the  people  whether  they  would  take  this  course  or 
annex  themselves  to  the  Argentine  Confederacy),  issued  a  declara¬ 
tion  of  national  independence ;  and  in  order  to  display  their  grati¬ 
tude  to  Gen.  Bolivar  for  his  eminent  services  in  securing  the  liberties 
of  the  people,  they  decided  upon  calling  the  new  republic  Bolivia , 
in  honor  of  his  name. 

Bolivia  is  a  large  producer  of  the  precious  metals,  particularly  of 
silver ;  and  it  is  from  the  extent  of  the  latter  product  that  the  coun¬ 
try  has  attained  a  notoriety  abroad.  The  famous  Argentiferous  moun¬ 
tain  of  Potosi  alone  is  said  to  have  yielded,  from  the  time  of  its  dis¬ 
covery  in  1545  to  the  year  1800,  a  period  of  255  years,  the  sum  of 
$1,647,901,018.  In  the  years  1846  and  1850,  the  entire  yield  of  sil¬ 
ver  amounted  respectively  (by  approximation)  to  $2,227,324.* 

The  coinage  is  not  very  important,  consisting  mostly  of  half  dol¬ 
lars.  The  monetary  system  is  nominally  the  same  as  that  of  Spain. 
At  the  present  time  no  gold  coins  are  issued  for  general  circulation, 
and  the  largest  silver  piece  is  the  half  dollar  mentioned  above.  This 
.piece  is  two-thirds  fine,  and  is  valued  at  about  thirty-three  cents,  f 
The  smaller  pieces,  the  two,  one,  and  one-half  real,  are  of  the  same 
standard  of  fineness,  and  of  proportionate  value.  This  standard  of 
two-thirds  fine  was  first  adopted  in  1830;  previous  to  that  time  the 
coinage  was  of  the  Spanish  standards. 


*  Ure’s  Dictionary. 

|  Letter  of  IIon.  J.  Cotton  Smith,  U.  S.  Minister  at  Cliuquisaca,  to  the 
Treasury  Department,  June  18,  1859. 
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The  mint  is  at  Potosi,  the  mint-mark  of  which  is  a  monogram  repre¬ 
senting  the  letters  P  T  S  I. 

77  and  78.  S.  1825.  Dollar,  and  one-real  piece,  of  Ferdi¬ 
nand  VII.  Both  of  the  same  type  as  the  Mexican  “pillar  dollar,” 
(which  see.) 

79-82.  S.  1827-28.  Dollar,  and  piece  of  four,  one,  and  one-half 
real.  All  of  the  same  type.  Obv.  Bust  of  Simon  Bolivar,  in  uni¬ 
form,  and  laureated.  On  the  lower  portion  of  the  bust  is  inscribed 
the  name  “bolivar.”  “libre  tor  la  constitucion.”  Rev.  A  tree, 
beneath  which  are  reposing  two  lamas;  above  are  six  stars  in  an  arch. 
“republica  boliviana,”  and  the  date,  mint-marks,  etc.  Value  of 
the  dollar  $1.05.2. 

83  and  84.  S.  1830.  Half  and  quarter  dollar,  of  the  depreciated 
standard,  two-thirds  fine.  Same  types  as  No.  79,  with  the  exception 
of  the  quarter  dollar,  which  has  on  the  obverse  the  legend  “eirme 
tor  la  constitucion.”  Value  of  half  dollar  33  cts. 

85.  G.  1831.  Doubloon.  Obv.  Bust  of  Bolivar,  in  uniform,  with 
his  name  inscribed  beneath,  “libre  por  la  constitucion.”  Rev.  A 
representation  of  the  Argentiferous  mountain  of  Potosi,  above  which 
the  sun  is  rising;  at  one  side  is  a  lama,  and  at  the  other  a  sheaf  of 
grain ;  beneath  are  six  stars,  “republica  boliviana,”  and  the  date, 
mint-marks,  etc.  Value  $15.58.  (See  Tlate  XXIV.  No.  3.) 

86.  S.  1841.  Dollar.  Obv.  Bust  of  Bolivar,  laureated.  “libre 

por  la  constitucion.” . “bolivar.”  Rev.  Same  type  as  No.  79. 

The  dollars  of  this  period  are  very  unsteady  in  value,  varying  three 
or  four  cents,  from  103  cents  upward.  (See  Plate  XXVI.  No.  3.) 

87.  S.  1850.  Half  dollar.  Obv.  Bust  of  Belzu.  “m.  y.  belzu 

presidente  constitucion1  de  Bolivia.” . “1850.”  Rev.  A  Her¬ 

cules,  with  his  club  and  a  flambeau,  treading  upon  a  hydra-headed 
dragon,  “la  fuerza  national  triumfo  de  la  anarquia.”  Value 
33  cts. 

LA  PLATA,  OR  ARGENTINE  CONFEDERACY. 

La  Plata,  formerly  a  vice-royalty  of  Spain,  consists,  at  present,  of 
a  confederacy  of  fourteen  States,  including  Buenos  Ayres,  which  for 
some  time  has  been  independent  of  the  Confederacy,  but  was  united 
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thereto  in  the  latter  part  of  the  past  year  (1859).  The  government 
is  very  similar  to  our  own,  each  State  having  a  distinct  constitution, 
and  the  whole  being  united  under  a  central  administration  consist¬ 
ing  of  a  congress  and  executive.  The  President,  who  is  elected  in¬ 
directly  by  the  people,  holds  his  office  for  six  years. 

Formerly  the  province  of  Potosi  was  included  within  the  limits  of 
this  Confederacy,  and  it  was  from  this  silver-producing  district  that  it 
first  acquired  the  name  of  “La  Plata,”  and  afterward  that  of  the 
“Argentine  Republic .”  The  boundary  line,  however,  has  long  been 
laid  over  on  the  La  Plata  side  of  this  region;  consequently  these 
names  are  not  as  apropos  as  formerly.  The  whole  country  is  more 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  its  principal  sea-port  city  “Buenos 
Ayres.” 

The  monetary  system  is  the  same  here  as  in  Spain,  but  the  stand¬ 
ards  are  found  to  be  much  below  those  of  the  mother  country,  which 
renders  it  unsafe  to  take  their  coins  at  the  professed  valuation  by 
count,  as  they  usually  range  much  lower.  In  fact,  it  is  hard  to 
determine  the  intrinsic  values  except  by  actual  assay. 

The  principal  mint  appears  to  be  located  at  Rioja,  capital  of  a 
State  of  the  same  name.  The  mint-mark  is  “r.  a.,”  sometimes  simply 
the  initial  “r.”  There  is  also  a  mint  at  Buenos  Ayres,  but  as  yet 
we  have  seen  only  one  or  two  specimens  from  this  mint.  Some  of 
the  coins  struck  before  1817  bear  the  mark  of  the  Potosi  mint.  (See 
Bolivia.) 

101.  S.  1815.  Dollar  of  the  Potosi  mint.  Obv.  A  sun.  “provin- 
cias  del  rio  de  la  Plata.”  Rev.  The  arms  of  the  Confederacy. 
“en  union  y  libert ad,”  and  the  date,  mint-marks,  etc.  Value 
about  92  cts. 

102  to  104.  S.  1813-1815.  Pieces  of  one  and  one-half  real,  of  the 
Potosi  mint.  Same  type  as  No.  101. 

105.  C.  1822.  “Decimo,”of  Buenos  Ayres.  Obv.  Arms  of  the 
Confederacy,  between  two  branches  of  laurel,  crossed.  Rev.  “buenos 
ayres. — 1822. — un  decimo,”  inscribed  within  a  wreath  of  laurel. 

106.  S.  1826.  Two  reals,  of  Rioja.  Same  type  as  No.  101. 

107.  C.  1827.  Ten  decim,  of  the  National  Bank  of  Buenos  Ayres. 
Obv.  A  phoenix,  encircled  by  a  hoop  or  band,  on  which  is  an  inscrip- 
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tion,  but  so  much  defaced  as  to  be  unintelligible.  Rev.  “  10  decim,” 
inscribed  upon  a  shield,  inclosed  between  branches  of  laurel.  “  banco 
NACIONAL.” . “BUENOS  AYRES,  1827.” 

108.  S.  1828.  Half  dollar,  of  Rioja.  Same  type  as  Xo.  101. 

109.  G.  1828.  Doubloon,  of  Rioja.  Obv.  A  sun.  “provincias 
del  rio  de  la  Plata.”  Rev.  The  arms  of  the  Confederacy  decorated 

with  martial  emblems,  “en  union  y  libertad  r.  a.  p.  8  s”(cudo) . 

“1828.”  Yalue  $15.51. 

110.  G.  1836.  Doubloon,  of  PaojA.  Obv.  Bust  of  Rosas,  Gover¬ 
nor  of  Buenos  Ayres,  “repub.  argent  confederada.” . “rosas.” 

Rev.  The  Argentiferous  mountain  of  Totosi,  with  martial  emblems 

beneath,  “por  la  liga  litoral  sera  feliz.  r.  8  s.” . “1836.” 

Value  about  $15.50.  (See  Plate  XXIV.  Xo.  2.) 

Ill  and  112.  S.  1838.  Dollars,  of  Rioja.  Obv.  The  mountain 
of  Potosi,  with  martial  emblems  beneath,  “repub.  Argentina  con¬ 
federada  r.” . “1838.”  Rev.  The  arms  of  the  Confederacy. 

“eterno  loor  al  restaurador  rosas.”  Values,  average  $1.04.  (See 
Plate  XXVI.  Xo.  2.) 


URUGUAY. 

By  a  treaty  made  between  Brazil  and  Buenos  Ayres  in  1825,  the  ter¬ 
ritory  bordering  upon  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  and  the  River  Uruguay , 
and  lying  at  the  southernmost  extremity  of  the  Brazilian  empire,  was 
erected  into  an  independent  Republic,  with  the  sea-port  city  of  Mon¬ 
tevideo  as  its  capital.  The  coinage,  which  is  not  important,  appears 
to  be  executed  at  the  latter  place. 

120.  S.  1844.  Dollar,  or  peso.  Obv.  The  arms  inclosed  between 
two  branches  of  oak,  crossed,  “republica  oriental  del  Uruguay.” 

. “1844.”  Rev.  “un  peso  fuerte,”  surrounded  by  nine  stars. 

“litio  de  Montevideo.” . “10^  ds.  ”  (See  Pla.te  XXVI.  Xo.  4.) 

121.  C.  1854.  Twenty  centesimos.  Obv.  A  sun.  “republica 

oriental  del  Uruguay.” . “1854.”  Rev.  A  shield,  bearing  the 

figure  “20,”  above  which  is  a  scroll,  inscribed  “  centesimos,”  inclosed 
between  branches  of  maize. 

122  and  123.  C.  1857.  Forty  and  twenty  centesimos.  Same  type 
as  Xo.  121.  There  appears  to  have  been  a  reduction  in  the  size  of 
the  latter  piece. 
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DIVISION  XIX. 

CHILI. 

This  country  became  an  independent  republic  in  1817  (having 
previously  been  a  dependency  of  Spain),  and  commenced  the  coinage 
of  money  in  its  new  capacity  in  the  same  year. 

Formerly  the  monetary  system  was  the  same  as  that  received  from 
the  mother  country;  but  in  January,  1851,  a  law  was  passed  estab¬ 
lishing  a  decimal  system.  The  gold  coins  were  to  consist  of  the 
condo r,  or  ten-dollar  piece,  and  its  half  and  quarter,  or  escudo — 
the  unit  being  the  silver  peso,  or  dollar  of  100  centavo,  which  was 
subdivided  into  the  half  dollar,  the  twenty-cent  piece,  and  the  ten 
and  five  cent  pieces,  with  the  two  copper  coins,  the  centavo  and  its  half, 
being  in  fact  the  same  as  the  system  adopted  for  Peru  in  the  same 
year.  The  twenty-dollar  piece,  however,  was  not  included.  The 
standards  of  the  gold  coinage  appear  to  be  much  below  the  standards 
of  the  United  States,  so  much  so,  that  the  gold  condor  now  sells  in 
California  for  nine  dollars.* 

The  mint  is  at  Santiago,  the  mark  of  which  is  an  S.  surmounted 
by  a  small  o. 

Although  Chili  is  a  producer  of  the  precious  metals,  the  coinage 
has  but  little  importance  abroad,  as  the  policy  of  that  country  is  to 
export  bullion  unwrought,  f 

1.  S.  1811.  Two  reals,  of  Ferdinand  VII.  Obv.  Bust,  in  uni¬ 
form,  laureated.  “ferdin.  yii  dei  gratia.” . “1811.”  Rev.  Same 

o 

device  as  the  Mexican  “pillar  dollar.”  “hispan.  et  ind  rex.”  “s.  2 
R(eals)  f.  i.” 

2.  S.  1822.  Dollar.  Obv.  A  volcano ;  above  is  inscribed,  within 
a  wreath  of  laurel,  the  value,  “un  peso.”  “chile  independente.” 
. “Santiago.”  Rev.  A  pillar,  supporting  a  globe,  above  which 


*  Letter  of  G.  It.  Byckman,  U.  S.  Vice-Consul  at  Santiago,  to  the  Treasury 
Department,  July  20,  1859.  f  Ibid. 
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is  a  star  and  a  scroll,  the  latter  bearing  the  word  “libertad.”  “union 
Y  FUERZA  F.  I.” . “1822.” 

3.  G.  1823.  Doubloon,  or  “ounce.”  Obv.  A  pillar,  crossed  by 
two  standards  in  saltiere,  and  surmounted  by  a  globe  and  a  star ;  the 
whole  inclosed  in  a  wreath  of  laurel,  “for  la  razon,  o  la  fuerza 

O 

s.  8  E(scudo)  f.  i.” . “1823.”  Rev.  Two  smoking  volcanoes  and 

a  sun;  beneath  which  is  inscribed  “  a.  d.  1818;”  the  whole  inclosed 
in  a  wreath  of  laurel,  “el  estado  d  chile  constit.  independiente.” 
Value  $15.51. 

4.  S.  1834.  Two  reals.  Same  type  as  Xo.  2. 

5  and  6.  C.  1835.  Centavo,  and  a  half  centavo,  both  of  same  type. 
Obv.  A  star,  “republica  de  ciiile.” . “1835.”  Rev.  “un  cen¬ 

tavo”  or  “medio  centavo,”  inscribed  within  a  wreath  of  laurel. 
“economia  es  riqueza.” 

1.  G.  1836.  Doubloon.  Obv.  A  hand  resting  upon  a  book,  on 
the  back  of  which  is  inscribed  “constitucion.”  Above  are  the  diverg¬ 
ing  rays  of  the  sun.  “igualdad  ante  la  lei.  8  e.  i.  j.” . “21,  qs.  ” 

(Quilates).  Rev.  A  shield  bearing  the  arms  of  Chili  ( party  per 
fess ,  azure  and  gules;  a  star  argent ),  surmounted  by  a  plume,  and 
supported  by  a  horse  rampant  and  a  condor,  each  crowned,  “repub¬ 
lica  de  chile  s.” . “  1836.”  Value  $15.66. 

8.  G.  1838.  Two  escudo.  Same  type  as  Xo.  7. 

9.  G.  1839.  Doubloon.  Obv.  A  statue  of  Liberty  clad  in  mail, 
with  her  right  hand  resting  upon  the  constitution,  and  supporting 
with  her  left  the  fasces;  a  cornucopia  in  the  background,  “igualdad 

ante  la  lei.  8  e.  i.  j.” . “21  q®  ”  Rev.  The  arms,  etc.,  as  in  Xo.  7, 

but  much  more  artistic  in  appearance.  Value  $15.66.  (See  Plate 
XXIV.  Xo.  4.) 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  color  of  the  doubloon  of  1836  (Xo.  7) 
is  very  different  from  that  of  the  last  piece,  though  the  values  are  the 
same.  This  does  not  emanate,  as  might  be  supposed,  from  a  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  standard  of  fineness,  but  from  the  fact  that  in  the  former 
the  alloy  is  nearly  all  of  silver,  while  in  the  latter  copper  is  the  prin¬ 
cipal  metal  used  in  alloying. 

10.  S.  1839.  Dollar.  Obv.  A  condor  striving  to  break  a  chain 

by  which  he  is  confined,  “por  la  razon  y  la  fuerza.” . “10  ds. 

20  gV”  Rev.  The  arms  of  the  Republic,  surmounted  by  a  plume, 
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and  inclosed  between  branches  of  laurel,  crossed,  “republica  de 

O 

chile,  s.  i.  j.” . “1839.”  The  denomination  “8.  R.”  appears  within 

the  wreath.  Value  $1.05. 

11.  S.  1853.  Dollar.  Obv.  A  condor,  with  pieces  of  broken  chain ; 
one  piece  being  attached  to  its  leg,  and  the  other  held  in  its  beak, 

supporting  an  oval  shield  {azure,  a  fasces,  and  thirteen  mullets 

% 

argent),  “por  la  razon  o  la  fuerza.” . “1853.”  Rev.  The  arms 

of  the  Republic,  inclosed  in  a  wreath  of  laurel,  “republica  de  chile 

O 

s.” . “un  peso.”  Value  97  cts. 

12  and  13.  S.  1856.  Half  dollars.  Obv.  A  condor,  in  flight ;  one 
piece  of  chain  in  its  beak,  and  another  dangling  from  its  talon,  “por 
la  razon  o  la  fuerza.” . “1856.”  Rev.  The  arms  of  Chili,  be- 

O 

tween  branches  of  laurel,  “republica  de  chile,  s.” . “50  c”(en- 

tavo.)  (See  Plate  XXVII.  Xo.  1.) 

14.  S.  1852.  Tiece  of  twenty  centavo.  Same  type  as  Xos.  12 
and  13. 

15.  S.  1857.  “Tin  decimo,”  or  piece  of  ten  centavo.  Same  type. 


WEST  INDIES. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Island  of  Hayti,  or  San  Domingo,  all 
the  West  India  islands  are  dependencies  of  European  nations.  To 
Great  Britain  belong  Jamaica,  Bahamas,  Barbadoes,  Trinidad,  and 
several  smaller  islands ;  to  Spain,  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico ;  to  France, 
Guadaloupe,  Martinique,  etc. ;  to  the  Nelheidands,  Cura^oa,  etc. ;  to 
Sweden,  St.  Bartholomew;  to  Demark,  St.  Croix,  St.  Thomas,  and 
St.  John.  These  comprise  the  main  portion  of  the  islands.  There 
are,  however,  some  thirty  other  small  islands,  which  are  mostly  owned 
by  Great  Britain ;  a  few  by  France,  and  two  or  three  by  the  Nether¬ 
lands. 

These  islands  have  no  gold  coins  of  their  own,  and  but  a  small 
amount  of  silver.  They  depend  almost  entirely  upon  the  coinage  of 
foreign  nations  for  their  metallic  currency.  The  coins  of  Spanish 
countries  especially,  such  as  Colombia,  Mexico,  etc.,  are  a  large  in¬ 
gredient,  and  are  a  legal  tender  in  most  of  the  islands  in  payment  of 
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debts.  United  States  coins,  both  gold  and  silver,  are  also  current 
there,  and  in  some  localities  are  legal  tenders ;  but  are  generally  held 
at  a  discount  against  the  Spanish. 

The  British,  French,  and  Danish  governments  have,  at  times,  issued 
coins  of  small  denominations  for  circulation  in  their  West  India  pos¬ 
sessions.  These  issues,  however,  are  very  insignificant  in  their  pro¬ 
portions,  and  deserve  but  little  attention. 

Some  of  the  islands,  including  Hayti,  Porto  Bico,  etc.,  have  issued 
large  quantities  of  paper,  which  is  now  circulating  at  very  heavy 
discounts — the  Haytian  paper  dollar  being  at  15  per  cent,  below  par. 

Formerly,  and  probably  to  some  extent  at  the  present  day,  11  cut 
money  ”  was  extensively  used.  This  currency  consists  of  Spanish 
dollars  cut  into  “bits;”  each  piece  being  stamped  by  the  government 
authorities.  This  practice  was  first  instituted  by  the  government  to 
supply  the  great  lack  of  small  change,  a  want  which  interfered  very 
materially  with  the  convenience  of  the  people  in  their  retail  transac¬ 
tions.  But  very  soon  after  its  first  commencement,  the  law  began 
to  be  much  abused  by  dishonest  persons,  who  commenced  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  cutting  more  pieces  from  the  dollar  than  the  law  allowed  and 
passing  them  at  the  government  rates ;  frequently  cutting  the  dollar 
into  five  pieces  and  passing  them  for  quarters.  A  number  of  these 
pieces,  bearing  the  marks  of  authority,  will  be  found  in  the  Cabinet 
collection.  (See  Nos.  3 1  to  44.) 

In  the  Island  of  Trinidad,  to  prevent  the  exportation  of  dollars, 
the  government  resorted  to  the  expedient  of  cutting  a  piece  out  of 
the  center,  equal  to  a  real  or  one-eighth  of  the  dollar,  more  or  less, 
thus  keeping  the  dollars  at  home  and  making  them  yield  nine  reals, 
which  was  a  government  profit,  as  the  cut  pieces  were  made  current 
at  their  nominal  values  by  the  force  of  law.  Such  pieces  are  com¬ 
monly  called  cut  dollars;  the  whole  pieces  being  denominated  round 
dollars.  (See  Nos.  35  and  36.) 

II A  Y  T  I. 

Hayti,  which  is  the  second  island  in  size,  and  ranks  next,  if  not 
equal,  to  Cuba  in  population,  was  formerly  a  dependency  of  France 
and  Spain,  but  is  now  an  independent  republic.  On  the  breaking 
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out  of  the  French  revolution  in  It 91,  Hayti  was  thrown  into  a  com¬ 
motion  which  lasted  for  many  years.  In  1804  the  French  part  of  it 
became  a  kingdom  or  military  despotism,  consisting  entirely  of  negro 
citizens,  who  had  previously  been  slaves,  with  Dessalines,  a  black 
man,  for  its  monarch.  Dessalines  was  succeeded,  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  island,  by  Ciiristophe,  or  Henry  I.,  who  put  an  end  to  his 
own  life  in  1820,  in  order  to  save  himself  from  the  vengeance  of  his 
subjects.  Iu  the  mean  time  in  the  northern  part  of  the  island  a  re¬ 
public  had  been  established  upon  the  death  of  Dessalines,  under  the 
presidency  of  Petion,  a  rival  of  Ciiristophe.  He  was  succeeded  by 
J.  P.  Boyer,  who,  upon  the  death  of  Ciiristophe,  in  1820,  seized  his 
dominions,  and  thus  became  master  of  the  entire  island.  In  1842  a 
revolution  broke  out,  and  President  Boyer  was  compelled  to  flee 
to  Jamaica;  and  in  1844  the  inhabitants  of  the  Spanish  portion  of 
the  island  rose,  overpowered  their  Haytian  oppressors,  and  formed 
themselves  into  the  Republic  of  Santo  Domingo. 

After  various  individuals  had  for  short  periods  occupied  the  execu¬ 
tive  chair  of  the  Haytian  Republic,  the  election  fell  upon  general 
Solouque,  who,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1849  ascended  the 
throne  as  Emperor,  with  the  title  of  Faustin  I.  Solouque  persisted, 
after  his  elevation  from  the  presidential  to  the  imperial  dignity,  in 
laying  claim  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  San  Domingo  portion  of  the 
island,  which  led  to  much  difficulty,  and  at  last  to  a  revolution,  in 
which  Solouque  was  deposed,  and  compelled  to  take  flight  to  Europe 
in  1859.  He  was  succeeded  by  President  Geffrard,  who  is  now 
at  the  head  of  the  administration. 

The  coinage  of  Hayti  apparently  consists  of  the  dollar  of  100  cen¬ 
times,  which  is  worth  about  twenty-five  cents  of  United  States  cur¬ 
rency,  and  its  subdivisions,  the  half,  or  piece  of  50  centimes,  and  the 
pieces  of  25,  12,  and  G  centimes.  “The  subdivision  is  not  mathe¬ 
matically  correct,  but  there  is  more  precision  in  that  particular  than 
in  weight  and  fineness.”*  There  is  also  a  copper  coin  of  two  cen¬ 
times,  as  will  appear  presently. 

17.  S.  1814.  Twelve  centimes.  Obv.  Martial  emblems,  and  a 


*  Manual  of  Coins  and  Bullion. 
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tree,  surmounted  by  a  liberty-cap.  Key.  “  12*c.,”  encircled  by  a  serpent. 
“republique  d’hayti.” . “  an  xi.”  (Eleventh  year  of  the  Republic.) 

18  to  24.  S.  1817.  Pieces  of  twenty-five  and  twelve  centimes,  of 
Petion.  All  of  the  same  type.  Obv.  Head  of  the  president,  “a 

petion,  president.” . “an  14.”  Rev.  Martial  emblems,  and  a 

tree  surmounted  by  a  liberty-cap.  “republique  d’hayti,”  and  the 
denomination. 

25  to  31.  S.  1818-1833.  Dollars,  and  pieces  of  50,  25,  and  12 
centimes,  of  J.  P.  Boyer.  All  of  the  same  type.  Obv.  Head  of  the 
president,  “j.  p.  boyer,  president,”  and  the  year  of  the  Republic, 
(as  “An  27”).  Reverse  same  as  Nos.  18  and  24.  (See  Plate  XNYII. 
No.  2.) 

32.  C.  1831.  Two  centimes.  Obv.  A  fasces  surmounted  by  a 
liberty-cap.  “liberte  egalite.” . “an  28.”  Rev.  “deux  cen¬ 

times,  1831,”  inscribed  between  two  branches  of  palm,  “republique 
d’hayti.” 

35  and  36.  Cut  dollar  and  piece,  of  Trinidad.  (See  page  382.) 

37  to  44.  Cut  money  of  various  islands.  (See  page  382.) 

BRITISH  POSSESSIONS. 

45  to  50.  S.  1822.  Pieces  of  one-quarter,  one-eighth,  and  one- 
sixteenth,  of  the  Spanish  dollar.  All  of  the  same  type.  Obv.  The 
arms  of  Great  Britain,  “georgus  iy  d.  g.  britanniarum  rex  p(idei) 
D”(efensor).  Rev.  An  anchor  and  a  crown,  with  the  denomination. 
(“IV.,  VIII.,”  or  “XIV.”)  “  COLONIAR.  BRITAN.  MONET.” . “  1822.” 

FRENCH  POSSESSIONS. 

55  and  56.  C.  1825-1828.  Ten  and  five  centimes,  of  Charles  X. 
Obv.  Bust  of  Charles,  laureated.  “Charles  x  roi  de  France.”  Rev. 
“10”  or  “5  cent.,”  inscribed  within  a  wreath  of  laurel,  “colonies 
francaises,”  and  the  date. 

WINDWARD  ISLANDS:  MARTINIQUE,  Etc. 

57  to  60.  S.  1731-1732.  Small  pieces,  of  Louis  XY.  All  of  the 
same  type.  Obv.  Bust  of  the  king  laureated.  “lud.  xv  d.  g.  fr.  et 

nav.  rex.”  Rev.  “isles  du  vent.” . “  1731-1782,” and  the  three 

jleurs  de  lis. 
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DANISH  POSSESSIONS. 

63  and  64.  S.  1163-1165.  Pieces  of  twenty-four  skilling,  of  Fred¬ 
erick  V.,  King  of  Denmark.  Obv.  Tlie  royal  monogram,  crowned. 
“d.  G.  dan.  nor.  yan.  got.  rex.”  (See  Denmark.)  Rev.  A  ship, 
beneath  which  is  the  date,  “xxmi  skill,  danske.  americansk 
M”(ynt). 

65  and  66.  S.  1161.  Pieces  of  twelve  skilling,  of  Christian  VII. 
Same  types  as  Nos.  66  and  61. 

61  to  11.  S.  1816-1831.  Pieces  of  20,  10,  and  2  skilling.  Obv. 
A  crowned  shield,  bearing  the  arms  of  Denmark.  Rev.  (of  No.  10.) 
“xx  skilling  dansk  amerikansk  mynt,  1816,”  inscribed  in  six  lines. 

12.  S.  1859.  Twenty  cents,  of  Frederick  VII.  Obv.  Head.  “Fred¬ 
erick  yii  konge  af  danmark.” . “1859.”  Rev.  A  vessel  under 

sail,  “dansk  vestindisk  mont.” . “20  cents.”  Edge  grained. 

(See  Plate  XXVII.  No.  3.) 

13.  S.  1859.  Ten  cents,  of  same.  Obverse  same  as  preceding. 

Rev.  A  sugar-cane,  “dansk  vestindisk  mont.” . “10  cents.” 

14.  S.  1859.  Five  cents,  of  same.  Same  type  as  No.  12. 

15.  S.  1859.  Three  cents,  of  same.  Obv.  Same  as  No.  12,  with¬ 
out  the  date.  Rev.  “3  cents,  1859.”  “eansk  vestindisk  mont.” 
Edge  plain. 

16.  B.S.  1859.  One  cent,  of  same.  Obv.  Crowned  shield,  Rearing 

the  arms  of  Denmark,  “frederik  vii  konge  af  danmark.”  Rev. 
“1  cent.,”  inscribed  between  two  branches  of  oak,  crossed,  “dansk 
VESTINDISK  MONT.” . “1859.” 


AFRICA. 

SIERRA  LEONE. 

This  colony  was  founded  in  1181,  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa, 
by  a  company  acting  under  a  charter  from  the  British  government. 
Silver  coins  were  struck  for  it  in  1191  and  1196,  consisting  of  the 
dollar,  of  100  cents,  or  ten  macutas;  the  half  dollar,  and  the  pieces 
of  twenty  and  ten  cents,  or  one  macuta.  In  weight  these  correspond 
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pretty  nearly  to  the  usual  dollar  standard  (418  grains),  but  fall  much 
behind  in  the  standard  of  fineness.  A  half  dollar  assayed  at  this 
mint  was  found  to  be  only  838  thousandths  fine;  value  about  forty- 
eight  cents.*  Copper  coins  were  struck  at  the  same  time,  the  de¬ 
nominations  being  the  one-penny  piece  and  the  one-cent  piece — the 
latter  being  the  half  of  the  former.  It  is  doubtful  whether  there  has 
been  any  coinage  for  this  colony  since  the  time  above  mentioned 
(1196). 

II  to  19.  S.  1191-1196.  Dollar,  half  dollar,  and  ten-cent  piece. 

All  of  the  same  type.  Obv.  A  lion,  “sierra  leone  company.” . 

“Africa.”  Rev.  Two  hands  clasped  in  friendship.  Above  and  be¬ 
neath  the  hands  are  inscribed  “  100.”  (One  hundred  cents.)  “one 
dollar  piece.” . “1191.”  (The  half  dollar  is  inscribed  “Half  dol¬ 

lar  piece”  and  the  macuta  “ ten  cent  piece .”)  (See  Plate  XXYII. 
Xo.  4.) 

80  to  84.  C.  1191.  One-penny  and  one-cent  pieces.  All  of  the 
same  type  as  the  silver  coinage.  The  “one-cent  piece,”  Xo.  82, 
appears  to  have  been  much  larger  than  the  other  two  pieces  of  the 
same  date,  which  makes  two  varieties  of  that  coin. 

REPUBLIC  OF  LIBERIA. 

This  Republic  was  founded  in  1820  by  the  American  Colonization 
Society,  as  a  colony  of  free  blacks,  and  the  enterprise,  though  at  first 
laboring  under  great  disadvantages,  has  been  eminently  successful. 
The  capital  is  at  Monrovia.  The  government  is  modeled  after  that 
of  the  United  States,  the  senate  consisting  of  six  members,  and  the 
house  of  representatives  of  twenty-eight.  It  was  declared  an  inde¬ 
pendent  State  in  1841,  and  immediately  inaugurated  a  coinage  of 
copper,  consisting  of  the  pieces  of  one  and  two  cents,  which  is  the 
only  regular  coinage  of  the  country. 

86  and  81.  C.  1841.  Pieces  of  two  and  one  cent.  Same  type. 
Obv.  A  head  of  Liberty,  with  the  liberty-cap ;  upon  the  latter  is  im¬ 
pressed  a  star,  “republic  of  Liberia.”  Rev.  A  palm-tree,  “two 
cents,”  or  “  one  cent,”  and  the  date.  The  inscriptions  or  legends 
on  both  sides  are  impressed,  in  sunken  letters,  into  a  raised  rim, 
similar  to  that  on  the  huge  copper  two-penny  pieces  of  England. 


*  Manual  of  Coins  and  Bullion. 
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MAURITIUS. 

Tliis  island,  situated  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  was  under  the  dominion 
of  the  French  up  to  the  year  1810;  in  that  year  it  was  captured  by 
the  British,  and  has  since  remained  in  their  possession. 

In  1810  a  silver  piece  of  ten  livres  was  struck  by  the  French 
government  for  this  and  the  adjoining  Island  of  Bourbon.  These 
were  about  833  thousandths  fine,  and  weighed  414  grains;  value  about 
96  cents — thus  placing  the  colonial  livre  at  half  the  value  of  the 
national. 

89  and  90.  S.  1810.  Ten  livres.  Obv.  The  French  eagle,  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  crown,  “isles  de  France  et  bonaparte.”  Rev.  “dix 
livres, ”  inscribed  between  two  branches  of  laurel. 

ISLAND  OF  ST.  HELENA. 

92.  C.  1821.  Half  penny.  Obv.  A  shield,  surmounted  by  a  hel¬ 
met,  upon  which  is  a  lion  carrying  a  crown,  and  supported  by  two 
lions  rampant,  each  carrying  a  flag.  Rev.  “st.  Helena,  1821.  half 
penny,”  inscribed  within  a  wreath  of  laurel.  A  particular  interest 
attaches  to  this  coin  from  the  fact  that  the  first  Napoleon  spent  the 
last  days  of  his  life  in  exile  upon  the  island  which  it  represents. 

HAWAIIAN  ISLANDS. 

It  will  be  something  of  a  stride  for  the  imagination  to  transport 
itself  from  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  across  oceans  and  continents,  to 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  but  such  is  the  present  necessity ;  and  then  we 
have  but  little  to  show,  our  “collection”  of  Hawaiian  coins  amounting 
only  to  duplicates  of  one  piece,  the  cent,  or  “one-hundredth.”  This, 
be  it  known,  however,  is  the  only  coinage  of  that  region.  They  have 
the  American  system  of  moneys,  and  use  United  States  coins,  with 
the  exception  of  this  piece,  which  is  coined  there.  The  legends  and 
inscription  are  in  the  language  of  the  country.  On  the  obverse  (see 
Nos.  94  and  95)  is  a  full-face  bust  of  the  king,  attired  in  uniform, 
with  the  legend  “  kameilameha  hi  ko  moi,”  and  the  date.  On  the 
reverse  is  the  inscription  “hap A  iianeri”  (one-hundredth),  inclosed 
in  a  wreath  of  laurel,  and  the  legend  “aupuni  iiawaii.” 
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ORIENTAL  COINS.* 


The  coinage  of  Oriental  countries,  with  one  or  two  exceptions, 
bear  no  devices,  and  as  a  detailed  catalogue  or  description  of  the 
very  complete  collection  of  the  coins  of  this  character  contained  in 
the  Cabinet  would  be  very  uninteresting,  to  say  the  least,  we  have 
adopted  the  alternative  of  laying  before  the  reader  certain  rules  and 
explanations  by  which  he  may  the  more  readily  distinguish  such  coins 
as  are  impressed  with  Oriental  characters,  for  which  a  knowledge  of 
the  language  is  not  requisite. 

Almost  the  only  character  inscribed  upon  Oriental  coins  is  the 
Arabic,  variously  modified;  in  Java  and  Morocco,  the  letters  are 
drawn  as  rudely  as  possible;  in  Turkey  and  Egypt,  with  more  pre¬ 
cision;  in  Persia  they  are  in  the  flowing  taleek ,  which  appears  to 
bear  something  of  the  relation  to  the  nisklii,  or  strict  Arabic,  that 
our  Italic  letters  do  to  the  Homan.  The  universality  of  this  character 
on  Eastern  moneys  is  due  to  the  extension  and  domination  of  the 
Mohammedan  faith. 

But  a  person  may  be  versed  in  Arabic  and  Persian,  as  he  finds 
them  in  books,  and  yet  not  be  able  to  read  these  inscriptions.  The 
reasons  are  the  following: — first,  the  letters  are  not  in  the  form  of 


printing,  but  of  writing ;  as,  for  instance,  the  dash¬ 
ing  character  (fig.  1.)  so  conspicuous  on  all  Turk¬ 
ish,  Egyptian,  and  Barbary  coins  (except  Morocco), 


1 


2 


is,  in  type,  the  preposition  &  in,  or  at.  As  this  character  affords 
a  good  clew  to  those  classes  of  coin,  it  is  to  be  again  noticed.  The 
second  reason  is  that  the  arrangement  of  the  words  is  often  irregular 
or  fanciful.  For  example,  if  we  instance  a  Turkish  silver  coin,  we 
find  that  if  the  inscription  on  the  reverse  were  altered  from  Arabic 
to  English  script,  it  would  appear  nearly  as  in  fig.  2.  It  is  meant  to 
read  “Struck  at  Constantinople,  year  24  of  the  Sultan’s  reign,  which 

*  For  this  article  we  are  largely  indebted  to  Mr.  Du  Bois,  Assistant  Assay er, 
and  the  “Manual  of  Coins  and  Bullion.” 
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commenced  1223  of  the  hegira.”  Again,  a  sicca  rupee  of  Calcutta 
will  be  found  still  more  at  variance  with  our  ideas  of  order.  Fig.  3 
represents  the  reverse  side;  that  is,  11  Struck  at  Morshedabad  in 
the  19 th  year  of  the  happy  accession  to  the  throne .”  Stars  or 
rosettes  are  frequently  put  in  by  way  of  ornament. 


2  3  4 


This  irregularity  (as  we  call  it)  is  still  more  embarrassing  in  Per¬ 
sian  coins ;  but,  not  to  multiply  such  examples,  one  must  be  given  in 
which  the  inscription  is  in  good  consecutive  order — the  reverse  of 
a  silver  coin  of  Tripoli  is  shown  as  an  instance  (fig.  4).  This 
inscription  was  formerly  very  common  on  Turkish  coins ;  it  is  now 
confined  to  those  of  Tunis  and  Tripoli. 

Proceeding  to  identify  the  coinage  of  different  countries,  the 
reader  will  take  notice  that  the  character  already  given,  equivalent  to 
the  preposition  in  or  at ,  is  found  on  all  coins  of  Turkey  and  of 
States  really  or  nominally  dependent  on  that  empire.  The  toghra, 
or  monogram  of  the  sultan,  is  generally  on  those  coins,  but  the  dash 
universally;  its  place  in  the  inscription  is  thus  explained :  “Struck 
in  Constantinople,”  Egypt,  Tripoli,  or  otherwise,  as  the  case  may  be. 
This  mark  affords  a  general  distinction  between  the  moneys  west  and 
east  of  the  Euphrates.  Supposing  it  to  be  found  on  any  given  spe¬ 
cimen,  the  possessor  will  desire  to  know  to  what  particular  State  it 
belongs.  For  this  purpose  he  has  only  to  acquaint  himself  with  the 
word  indicating  the  place  of  coinage,  which,  be  it  observed,  is  always 
directly  under  the  elongated  preposition — sometimes  a  little  entangled 
with  it.  The  following  are  the  characters  proper  to  the  respective 
Ottoman  mints : — 


26 
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ENGLISH  NAME. 

CHARACTER  ON  THE 

COIN. 

TYPOGRAPHIC 

FORM. 

EQUIVALENT  IN 

OUR  LETTERS. 

Constantinople 

Islamboul.* * 

do. 

• »  t  < 

jujJbAkuA? 

Kostantinieh. 

Egypt 

r *** 

Misr. 

Tripoli 

Trablous. 

Tunis 

Tunis. 

Algiers 

Jezair. 

Some  allowance  is  to  be  made  for  variations,  as  the  engravers  use 
the  license  of  penmen ;  but  the  above  will  be  satisfactory  guides  in 
all  cases. 

Having  thus  ascertained  the  place  of  coinage,  an  interesting  point 
remains,  to  decide  the  date  and  reign.  The  date  is  always  that  of 
the  liegira,  or  Mohammedan  era,  and  (with  one  exception)  is  in  Arabic 
figures.  These  are  as  follows : — 

123  4f  56  78  9  0 

s  s  r  f  e>  li  v  a  h 

These  are  written  from  left  to  right  (according  to  the  European 
order),  but  letters  and  words  in  Arabic  run  in  the  opposite  direction. 
The  method  of  arriving  at  the  date  of  the  coin  (for  most  Ottoman 
coins  bear  two  dates,  that  of  the  liegira  and  of  the  sultan’s  reign) 
is  as  follows :  Having  first  ascertained  the  year  of  the  liegira  in 
which  the  sultan  ascended  the  throne  (which  appears  upon  all  the 

*  The  usual  name  for  Constantinople  in  the  East  is  Stamboul,  an  easy  corrup¬ 
tion  of  the  original  Greek  name.  The  Turks  appear  to  have  intended  a  play 
upon  this  word,  and  at  the  same  time  to  commend  the  Mohammedan  religion,  by 
stamping  on  their  coins  Islamboul ,  which  means  “  the  fullness  of  the  true  faith.” 
(See  Marsden ,  409.)  This  title  was  last  used  in  the  reign  of  Selim  III.,  which 

commenced  1203  (a.d.  1789). 

f  The  figure  for  4  is  sometimes  in  the  form  of  our  3,  reversed,  especially  on 
Ottoman  coins. 
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coins  of  Turkey),  upon  another  portion  of  the  coin  the  year  of  his 
reign  will  be  found ;  this  being  added  to  the  former,  gives  the  date 
of  the  coin  according  to  the  year  of  the  hegira,  which  is  readily 
transformed  to  the  Christian  date. 

The  accession  of  the  sultans  for  the  past  century  has  been  as  fol¬ 


lows  : — 

Mahmoud  I .  a.h.  1143*  a.d.  1130 

Othman  III .  “  1168  “  1754 

Mustapha  III .  “1171  “  1757 

Abdul  Hamid .  “  1187  “  1774 

Selim  III .  “  1203  “  1789 

Mustapha  IV .  “  1222  “  1807 

Mahmoud  II .  “  1223  “  1808 

Abdul  Mejid .  “  1255  “  1839 


The  coins  of  Morocco  are  the  exception  to  the  foregoing  explana- 
tions.  They  may  be  known  by  this  unique  characteristic ;  the  date 
is  that  of  the  hegira,  but  the  figures  are  European.  All  other  coins 
which  do  not  bear  the  distinguishing  marks  already  stated,  but  are  in 
the  Arabic  or  Persian  character,  belong  either  to  nindostan,  Java, 
or  Persia. 

The  coins  of  Hindostan,  of  which  we  speak  more  at  large  further 
on,  are  coined  at  the  mints  of  Calcutta,  Madras,  and  Bombay.  Those 
of  Calcutta  bear  the  name  of  the  neighboring  City  of  Morshedabad; 
those  of  Madras  are  stamped  as  of  Arcot;  and  those  of  Bombay  as 
of  Surat.  The  imprints  of  the  mint  are  found  in  the  lower  portion  of 
the  reverse ;  they  are  as  follows : — 


ENGLISH  NAME. 

CHARACTER  ON  THE 

COIN. 

TYPOGRAPHIC 

FORM. 

EQUIVALENT  IN 

OUR  LETTERS. 

Morshedabad 

. 

Morshedabad. 

Arcot 

Arcot. 

Surat 

Surat. 

*  The  Mohammedan  year  is  lunar,  and  therefore  shorter  than  ours  about  eleven 
days.  This  makes  a  difference  of  one  year  in  every  thirty-three. 
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Some  of  these  coins  are  dated,  others  not ;  but  the  dates  are  not 
to  be  depended  upon.  The  gold  pagodas  and  silver  fanams  of  the 
south  of  India  may  always  be  known  by  their  shape,  being  small  and 
lumpy. 

The  coins  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company  in  Java  bore  Arabic 
impressions  previous  to  the  restoration  in  1816 ;  they  may  be  known 
by  the  anomaly  of  bearing  a  Christian  date,  and  in  European  figures. 

The  coins  of  Persia  may  generally  be  recognized  by  the  heavy 
semicircular  characters  in  close  succession,  which  bear  an  unmeaning 
aspect  to  the  American  eye ;  the  date  (when  not  omitted)  is  iu  ex¬ 
ceedingly  small  characters. 

I. — 0  TTOMAN  EMPIRE. 

There  is  no  system  of  money  so  uncertain  and  fluctuating  as  that 
of  Turkey  (called  the  Ottoman  Entire,  after  its  founder,  Othman). 
The  piastre,  or  ghersh  (otherwise  spelt  grouch*),  which  is  the  unit, 
was  worth,  in  1164,  (reign  of  Mustapha  III.),  sixty  cents  in  our 
money,  but  in  less  than  three-quarters  of  a  century  it  was  so  far  de¬ 
preciated  in  value  that,  in  1830,  it  was  worth  only  three  cents  intrin¬ 
sically,  although  in  commerce  it  was  at  eighteen  to  the  Spanish  dol¬ 
lar,  or  a  fraction  over  five  cents  to  the  piastre. 

The  gold  coins  of  Turkey  are,  the  pieces  of  100  piastres,  at  915 
thousandths  fine,  and  111  grains  weight;  value  $4.31.4;  and  the 
yirmilik,  of  twenty  piastres,  the  onlik  of  ten,  and  the  altunli  beshlik, 
of  five  piastres,  at  the  fineness  of  twenty  carats,  or  833  thousandths; 
the  largest  weighing  twenty-four  and  one-half  grains  Troy. 

The  silver  coins  are,  the  pieces  of  twenty  piastres,  at  828  thou¬ 
sandths  fine,  and  311 J  grains  weight;  value  eighty-two  cents ;  and  the 
five  piastre,  and  its  half,  and  the  piece  of  one  piastre,  with  its  half 
and  quarter,  the  latter  consisting  of  ten  paras.  Besides  these  they 
also  have  the  pieces  of  6,  3,  1J  piastres,  and  the  single  para.  The 
pieces  of  1^  piastres  and  upward  are  forty-three  and  forty-four  per 
cent,  of  silver,  the  others  are  much  lower. 

Our  series  of  Ottoman  coins  is  unusually  extensive  and  complete, 


*  Marsden  derives  it  from  tlie  German  groshen. 
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through  the  aid  of  John  P.  Brown,  Esq.,  now,  and  for  many  years, 
dragoman  to  the  American  Legation  at  Constantinople.  The  suite 
consists  of  123  pieces,  of  which  twenty-seven  are  gold,  the  remainder 
silver  (mostly  base)  and  copper.  The  earliest  date  is  that  of  Murad 

I.,  who  died  in  1389.  The  coins  of  the  present  sultan,  Abdul  Med- 
jid,  conclude  the  series. 


II.— EGYPT. 

This  country  was  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  Turkish  province 
in  1517,  but  at  the  present  day,  through  the  vigorous  administration 
of  its  pacha,  this  dependence  has  been  rendered  merely  nominal ; 
since  1839  it  has  existed  as  a  vice-royalty  and  fief  of  the  Ottoman 
Porte.  Its  coins  always  bear  the  name  of  the  sultan  of  Turkey; 
and  the  system  of  moneys  is  the  same  in  both  countries,  both  using 
the  piastre  as  a  unit. 

The  gold  coins  of  Egypt  are  the  pieces  of  100,  50,  20,  10,  and  5 
piastres.  The  last  two  or  three  seem  inconveniently  small,  and  re¬ 
mind  us  forcibly  of  the  “California  quarters.”  The  principal  coin  is 
nearly  equal  in  value  to  our  half  eagle ;  hence  the  Egyptian  piastre, 
in  gold,  is  worth  five  cents. 

In  1801  the  silver  piastre  of  Cairo  was  worth  twenty  cents  of  our 
money,  less  than  that  of  Constantinople,  which  was  then  worth 
twenty-six  cents.  Under  the  new  system  of  Mehemet  Ali,  which  is 
based  upon  the  Austrian  standards,  the  real ,  equivalent  to  the  Aus¬ 
trian  rix  dollar,  is  rated  at  twenty  piastres,  making  the  silver  piastre 
worth  5.02  cents.  There  are  six  denominations  of  silver  coins,  20, 
10,  5,  1,  and  J  piastre;  the  piastre  or  unit  is  divided,  nominally, 
into  forty  paras.  The  coins  of  Egyptian  caliphs  of  the  middle  ages, 
and  the  still  more  ancient  pieces  of  the  Ptolemies,  are  mentioned 
under  the  head  of  “Greek  Monarchies.” 

III.— TRIPOLI. 

This  country,  one  of  the  Barbary  States,  is  nominally  a  regency  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire.  It  formerly  had  a  distinct  coinage,  in  no  re¬ 
spect  assimilated  to  that  of  the  sultan,  except  that  it  bore  his  name 
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and  titles  in  the  impression,  to  the  exclusion  of  those  of  the  reigning 
bashaw.  The  coins  were  of  little  commercial  importance,  and  of  still 
less  value  as  specimens  of  art,  but  at  the  present  day,  being  extremely 
scarce  on  this  side  of  the  oceau,  they  are  proportionably  curious. 

The  mint  law,  or  rather  the  instruction  of  the  bashaw  to  his  coiners, 
as  to  the  alloy  and  composition  of  the  moneys,  was,  as  in  most  Turk¬ 
ish  countries,  a  State  secret,  and  the  issue  of  coin  as  often  an  expe¬ 
dient  to  raise  money  for  the  government  as  to  provide  a  currency 
for  the  people.  A  considerable  parcel  of  coin  having  been  struck  at 
the  mint,  public  criers  proclaimed  the  value  at  which  it  must  be  re¬ 
ceived;  and  the  people  were  compelled,  under  severe  penalties,  to 
accept  the  coin  at  its  arbitrary  valuation,  until  the  issue  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  the  bashaw  had  been  expended,  when  the  money  was  suf¬ 
fered  to  fall  to  its  intrinsic  value. 

A  notable  instance  of  this  policy  was  that  of  a  pretended  gold 
coin,  issued  by  Youssuf  Bashaw.  In  1827,  pieces  called  adlea,  having 
a  gold  exterior,  and  weighing  about  forty  grains  Troy,  were  forced 
upon  the  people  as  the  equivalent  of  a  dollar.  In  a  few  days  they 
declined  to  the  one-thirtieth  of  that  amount,  which  was  considered  to 
be  their  real  value.  These  oppressive  measures  of  Youssuf  were  the 
principal  cause  of  the  revolution  which  led  to  his  overthrow  and 
abdication  in  1832. 

The  gold  coin  of  Tripoli  has  for  a  long  time  disappeared,  even 
rom  its  own  capital  city.  The  latest  date  is  a.h.  1233  (a.d.  1820), 
though  the  dies  with  this  date  were  said  to  have  been  continued  in 
use  until  1829,  with  a  view  to  impose  an  inferior  coin  into  circulation. 

Of  the  silver  or  billon  coin,  there  are  two  series  of  modern  date. 
The  first  is  that  of  Youssuf  Bashaw,  of  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  Sultan 
Mahmoud  II.  (1832),  consisting  of  the  ghersh  or  piastre,  and  its 
divisions.  The  weight  of  the  ghersh  was  2^  meticals;  the  alleged 
fineness  was  one-third,  but  our  assays  prove  an  habitual  endeavor  at 
one-fourth.  The  second  series  is  that  of  Nedgib,  his  successor,  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  utchliTc  of  11  piastres,  or  120  paras,  and  its  divisions. 
The  utchlik  weighs  3J  meticals,  and  its  fineness  is  about  the  same  as 
the  ghersh.  It  therefore  appears  that  the  value  of  the  piastre  was 
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increased;  YoussuPs  was  worth  ten  cents  in  our  money,  that  of  Ned- 
gib  twelve  and  one-half  cents ;  nearly  the  same  as  in  Tunis. 

At  the  present  day  no  money  is  coined  in  Tripoli,  their  currency 
being  chiefly  derived  from  Turkey.* 

IY.— TU  Y  I  S. 

This  country  is  nominally  a  dependency  of  Turkey,  and  allegiance 
is  acknowledged,  as  in  Egypt  and  Tripoli,  by  the  inscription  of  the 
sultan’s  name  and  titles  upon  the  coin,  without  mention  of  the  reign¬ 
ing  bey.  The  system  of  money  is  entirely  distinct  from  that  of  the 
mother  country. 

While  this  regency  is  reported  to  have  made  considerable  advances 
in  civilization,  it  must  be  owned  that  the  coinage  is  an  exception ;  its 
fluctuations  of  value  and  baseness  of  composition  show  that  it  be¬ 
longs  to  Barbary.  The  coins  are  scarcely  seen  in  our  part  of  the 
world,  and  are  but  slightly  noticed  in  standard  treatises. 

The  old  piastre  of  Tunis  (say  of  Selim  III.)  was  of  the  intrinsic 
value  of  twenty-five  cents,,  or  one-fourth  of  a  Spanish  dollar.  In 
1828  the  bey  ordered  a  new  coinage,  of  which  the  piastre  was  to  pass 
for  one-fifth  of  a  dollar;  but  its  real  value  was  not  more  than  four¬ 
teen  cents.  The  coins  have  since  declined  somewhat,  so  that  at  pres¬ 
ent  the  piastre  is  scarcely  worth  thirteen  cents.  In  fact,  the  coinage 
is  regulated  by  no  declared  standard,  but  varies  according  to  the 
secret  instructions  of  the  government. 

The  arbitrary  value  set  upon  the  piastre  of  1828  gave  rise,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  to  a  profitable  speculation  for  private 
coiners  beyond  the  Mediterranean,  as  well  as  for  the  bey  himself. 
Quantities  of  counterfeit  Tunisian  piastres — if  it  be  right  to  stigma¬ 
tize  them  as  such,  since  they  were  fully  equal  to  the  bey’s  in  value — 
were  coined  in  Europe,  and  introduced  into  Tunis ;  where,  being  ex¬ 
changed  at  the  rate  of  five  to  the  dollar,  they  had  the  effect  of  driving 
good  foreign  coins  out  of  circulation,  and  obliged  the  government  to 
annul  its  decree.  The  piastres  then  fell  to  their  true  valuation,  and 

*  Letter  of  M.  J.  Gaines,  Consul  at  Tripoli,  to  the  Treasury  Department,  May 
21,  1859. 
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so  continue,  except  that  the  course  of  trade  sometimes  attaches  to 
them  a  variable  rate  in  commerce.  For  example,  a  failure  in  the 
crops  of  corn,  oil,  etc.,  will  reduce  the  piastre  to  seventy  or  eighty 
French  centimes,  or  thirteen  to  fifteen  cents  of  the  United  States; 
but  when  the  harvests  are  abundant,  the  value  (against  foreign  money) 
rises  to  seventeen  cents. 


V.—  ALGIERS, 

In  the  north  of  Africa,  was  formerly  a  Turkish  regency,  but  had  a 
system  of  coins  distinct  from  the  mother  country.  In  1830  it  came 
under  the  dominion  of  the  French,  and  has  since  been  supplied  with 
a  coinage  executed  by  that  power.  The  coins  belonging  to  the  old 
system  are  seldom  or  never  seen  in  this  region,  especially  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time.  We  have  but  five  specimens  in  the  Cabinet,  one  of  gold, 
three  of  silver,  and  one  of  copper.  These  are  of  little  importance, 
except  as  curiosities ;  they  bear  inscriptions  in  Oriental  characters, 
but  no  devices.  (See  Nos.  20  to  24.) 

VI— MOROCCO. 

This  country  is  one  of  the  Barbary  States,  in  the  north  of  Africa, 
and  is  usually  complimented  with  the  prefix  of  Empire. 

The  coins  of  the  neighboring  country  of  Spain  are  current  here, 
but  Morocco  has  also  a  coinage  of  her  own,  executed  in  a  truly  bar¬ 
barian  style.  The  monetary  system  is  as  follows :  six  filse  (copper) 
are  equal  to  one  blanked,  formerly  a  coin,  but  now  imaginary;  four 
blankeels  make  one  silver  ounce,  ukiah  or  dirhem;  and  ten  of  these 
are  equal  to  one  miscal,  a  money  of  account.  A  Spanish  dollar  of 
the  Peninsula  passes  for  fifteen  ounces;  a  pillar  or  Spanish- Ameri¬ 
can  dollar  is  held  at  sixteen.  (This  is  purely  a  commercial  distinc¬ 
tion;  intrinsically,  one  dollar  is  as  good  as  the  other.)  A  Peninsular 
dollar  is  also  equal  to  one  and  one-half  miscals.  There  was  formerly 
a  dollar  or  real  coined  in  Morocco,  of  full  value;  but  it  is  now  almost 
out  of  circulation.  The  only  gold  coin  is  the  buntagui,  equal  to  two 
dollars. 

Many  years  ago,  a  service  of  gold  plate  was  sent  by  the  king  of 
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Spain  as  a  present  to  the  sultan.  His  religion  did  not  permit  him 
to  accept  it ;  but,  not  willing  altogether  to  decline  the  courtesy,  he 
sent  it  back  with  a  request  that  it  might  be  made  into  coin.  The 
Spanish  monarch  accordingly  converted  it  into  half  doubloons,  or 
eight-dollar  pieces,  impressed  with  Moorish  characters,  but  with  the 
designation  “  Struck  at  Madrid.”  These  are  now  very  scarce,  having 
generally  been  carried  away  to  other  countries,  as  curiosities. 

VII.— PERSIA,  BOKHARA,  AND  GEORGIA. 

In  this  series  we  include  only  modern  pieces,  coined  within  a  cen¬ 
tury  past,  those  of  an  ancient  date  being  noticed  in  another  place. 
The  two  latter  sections  are  of  little  importance  to  any  except  the 
curious,  but  the  former  will  require  a  more  extended  notice. 

Previous  to  the  reign  of  Fatha  Ali,  which  commenced  in  1797,  the 
most  usual  coins  of  Persia  were  the  gold  rupee,  or  mohur,  and  the 
silver  rupee,  or  ten  shahee.  These  corresponded  pretty  nearly  with 
the  India  coinage,  of  the  same  era.  There  were  other  pieces,  of 
which  the  ducat  or  ashrafi  was  the  most  important,  and  of  which 
there  is  a  notice  as  early  as  1724.  This  was  of  the  European  ducat 
or  sequin  weight,  being  three-fourths  of  a  miscal,  which  is  the  normal 
money-weight  of  Persia.*  Amid  the  various  changes  in  the  coin¬ 
age,  it  has  retained  its  place  and  character,  though  now  known  by 
the  name  of  toman.  In  the  long  reign  of  Fatha  Ali,  extending  to 
1834,  there  were  some  changes  in  the  monetary  system.  During  the 
earlier  years  the  toman  was  issued  weighing  ninety-four  Troy  grains. 
From  1814  to  1824  the  toman  seems  to  have  been  reduced  to  seventy- 
one  and  one-quarter  grains,  or  about  one  miscal  in  weight.  The 
ducat  was  then  a  distinct  coin. 

Of  the  silver  coinage  in  his  reign,  the  sahib-koran  or  real,  until 
1807  inclusive,  weighed  159  grains.  In  the  next  year  it  was  reduced 
to  143  grains,  or  two  miscals,  and  so  continued,  probably,  to  the  close 
of  his  government. 


*  The  miscal  is  variously  rated  at  seventy-one  to  seventy-five  and  one-half 
Troy  grains;  probably  it  is  accurate  enough  to  assume  seventy-two,  which  is 
exactly  three  dwts. 
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In  1834  Mohammed  Shah,  grandson  of  Fatha  Ali,  succeeded 
to  the  throne.  He  reduced  the  weight  of  the  toman  to  fifty-three 
and  three-quarters  grains,  so  that  it  corresponds  with  the  former 
ducat.  The  toman  and  its  half  are  now  the  only  gold  coins :  of  the 
silver,  the  sahib-koran  now  weighs  eighty-three  grains ;  its  half,  the 
penebad,  in  proportion ;  the  copper  coins  are  the  shahee  and  its  half. 

The  present  relations  of  the  coins  are  as  follows :  ten  shahees  equal 
one  penebad ;  two  of  . these,  one  sahib-koran;  ten  of  these  last,  one 
toman.  Persian  coins  seldom  stray  into  this  quarter  of  the  world. 

VIII.— CTJFIC  COINS. 

Under  this  technical  title  (originating  from  the  town  of  Cupah, 
where  was  the  first  mint  of  the  successors  of  Mohammed),  collectors 
generally  place  all  the  coins  of  Arabic  inscription  of  the  middle  ages. 
They  form  an  extremely  rare  and  curious  series,  not  much  studied  as 
yet  in  our  Western  world.  The  earliest  is  the  silver  dirhem  of 
Walid,  the  famous  caliph  of  Damascus,  a.d.  113.  There  are  pieces 
of  Haroun  Alraschid,  (see  Division  XV,  “Selections”)  Almahdi, 
and  other  caliphs  of  Bagdad,  various  caliphs  and  Mameluke  sultans 
of  Egypt,  princes  of  Diarbekir  and  Mosul,  and  Tartar  conquerors  of 
Persia,  down  to  a.d.  1316.  There  are  thirty  pieces  in  this  suite,  of 
which  six  are  gold,  the  remainder  silver  and  copper. 

IX.— HINDOSTAN. 

The  coins  of  this  country,  almost  wholly  under  British  dominion 
and  familar  to  us  by  course  of  trade,  may  be  noticed  more  at  large. 

Gold  Coins. — 1.  Moliur  of  the  East  India  Company.  Struck  at 
Calcutta  in.  the  name  of  the  Mogul  emperor,  Shah  Alum;  dated  in 
his  year  19,  or  a.d.  1189. 

2,  3.  Half  and  quarter  moliur,  of  the  same. 

4.  Moliur  of  Bombay.  Persian  legend  on  one  side,  and  English 
on  the  other.  Xo  date. 

5.  One-third  moliur.  Same. 

G.  Piece  of  two  pagodas.  Southern  India. 

1.  Star  pagoda,  of  Madras. 

8.  Farouki,  or  pagoda,  of  Tiproo  Saib.  Southern  India. 
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Silver  Coins. — 9,  10,  11,  12.  Sicca  rupees,  of  the  Great  Mogul, 
Shah  Jehan,  dethroned  a.d.  1660.  Different  types.  Nearly  fine 
silver.  Legends  in  the  Persian- Arabic  character. 

13,  14.  Old  octagonal  Mahratta  rupees.  Hindoo  legends. 

15,  16.  Old  sicca  rupees,  of  the  Mogul  Empire. 

If,  18,  19.  Square  rupees.  Old  Mogul  dynasty. 

20,  21.  Half  rupee  and  eighth,  of  the  Punjab  region. 

22  to  28.  Sicca  rupees  of  Northern  India.  Eighteenth  century. 

29.  Mahratta  rupee ;  circular. 

30,  31.  Rupees  of  Delhi;  latter  part  of  the  Mogul  dynasty. 

32,  33,  34.  Two  rupees  and  half,  of  petty  princes  in  Northern  India ; 
inferior  silver. 

35.  Rupee,  of  Cashmere. 

36,  37.  Rupees  of  Calcutta,  or  Morshedabad.  Coined  by  the  East 
India  Company  in  the  name  of  the  Mogul  Emperor,  Shah  Alum. 
Persian  legends.  The  edges  are  reeded,  the  lines  inclining. 

38,  39,  40.  Rupee,  half,  and  quarter.  Same  type  as  preceding, 
with  perpendicular  lines  on  the  edge.  More  recent  than  the  last 
numbers. 

41,  42,  43.  Rupee,  half,  and  quarter.  Same  type,  but  of  reduced 
diameter  and  smooth  edges,  probably  coined  after  1818  ;  but  they  all 
bear  the  date  “  19th  of  Shah  Alum,”  corresponding  to  1779. 

44,  45,  46.  One  half,  and  two  quarter  rupees,  of  the  East  India 
Company,  without  the  19.  Struck  at  Morshedabad. 

47.  Double  rupee,  of  Arcot  (Madras),  dated  a.h.  1172,  (a.d.  1758.) 
The  Shah  Alumghir.  Really  coined  in  1811. 

48,  49,  50,  51.  Two  rupees,  and  half  and  sixteenth,  of  the  Madras 
Presidency  of  the  East  India  Company,  bearing  the  same  date  and 
legends  as  No  47  in  Persian-Arabic.  Really  coined  in  1818. 

52.  (Left  vacant  for  a  Bombay  rupee.) 

53,  54.  Two  quarter  pagodas,  of  Madras.  Not  dated,  (1811.) 

55.  Rupee,  of  Cabul. 

56.  (Left  for  a  rupee  of  William  IY.) 

57.  58,  59.  Two,  half  and  one  quarter  rupee,  of  William  IY.,  1835. 
Calcutta  mint.  Legends  in  English. 

60,  61,  62.  (Left  for  Yictoria  pieces.) 
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G3.  Piece  of  two  annas,  or  one-eighth  rupee.  Victoria,  1841. 

64  to  61.  Small  silver  fanams,  of  Southern  India. 

68.  Rix  dollar,  of  Ceylon. 

71.  Square  piece,  partly  of  lead.  Said  to  bear  the  date  a.h.  100, 
(a.d.  722.) 

72.  Pice  of  Aladdin  Mohammed  Shah,  a.h.  695,  (a.d.  1295.) 

73.  Do.  of  Mohammed  Shaii,  a.h.  725,  (a.d.  1324.) 

74.  Do.  of  Moazim  Firug  Shah,  752,  (a.d.  1351.) 

75.  Do.  of  Nasreddin  Mohammed  Siiah,  796,  (a.d.  1393.) 

76.  Do.  (Square)  of  Mohammed  Shah,  a.d.  1435. 

77.  Do.  (Square)  of  Giiiaseddin,  a.d.  1469. 

78.  Do.  of  Sekander,  894,  (a.d.  1488.) 

The  foregoing,  from  72  to  78,  are  of  the  Afghan  Sultans  of 
Northern  Hindostan,  whose  dynasty  was  overthrown  by  the  descend¬ 
ants  of  Timour,  commonly  called  the  Great  Moguls,  about  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  who  maintained  their  seat  at  Delhi  until 
the  Empire  was  gradually  wrested  from  them  by  the  East  India  Com¬ 
pany. 

79.  Double  pice,  of  Akbar,  Great  Mogul,  963,  (a.d.  1556.) 

The  next  pieces,  80  to  90,  are  old  pice,  not  identified,  but  presumed 
to  be  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries. 

91  to  102,  are  the  more  recent  copper  coins  of  the  East  India 
Company,  from  a  half  anna  to  one  pie  (or  peisah,  or  pice,  as  above), 
with  a  mixture  of  languages  in  the  legends — Persic,  Bengalee  and 
English. 


X— CHINA  AND  COCHIN-CHINA. 

The  great  bulk  of  Chinese  currency  consists  of  Spanish  dollars. 
It  was  formerly*  the  practice  among  Chinese  traders  to  cut  the  dol¬ 
lars  into  halves,  quarters,  etc.,  for  the  purpose  of  making  change; 
this  practice  produced  the  necessity  of  weighing  the  coins  or  bits 
whenever  a  transfer  took  place.  In  fact,  this  operation  is  said  to 
accompany  all  exchange  of  metallic  money  in  China,  each  merchant 
being  provided  with  a  pair  of  scales  and  the  other  necessary  ap- 


*  Latterly,  we  believe,  discontinued. 
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pliances.  The  native  traders  have  also  become,  from  long  practice, 
adepts  in  distinguishing  the  different  qualities  of  metal,  merely  from 
sight  and  touch.  They  have  another  curious  custom,  long  in  vogue, 
as  follows :  each  merchant,  upon  receiving  a  new  Spanish  dollar, 
stamped  it  with  his  private  mark ;  in  this  way,  before  the  piece  in 
question  had  been  long  in  circulation  among  them,  it  acquired  the 
sobriquet  of  “chopped  dollar.”  The  effect  of  this  custom  will  be 
readily  seen  by  referring  to  the  pieces  in  the  Cabinet.  After  the 
Spanish  coins  have  become  so  much  defaced  as  to  be  no  longer  fit  for 
currency,  they  are  melted  and  cast  into  an  oblong  bar  called  a  tael. 
(These  are  usually  denominated  “dollar  taels,”  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  tael  of  sycee,  or  pure  silver — commercially  fine.)  These 
are  valued  respectively  at  $1.50  and  $1.65.  (See  Division  XV,  “  Se¬ 
lections.  ”) 

The  Chinese  also  have  a  gold  bar  of  ten  taels.  This  has  a  peculiar 
wavy  appearance  upon  its  upper  surface,  produced  by  shaking  the 
mould  in  which  it  is  cast  while  the  metal  is  cooling;  after  the  cast¬ 
ing  has  been  accomplished,  the  inscriptions  are  impressed  upon  it 
with  small  punches.  The  specimen  in  the  Cabinet  (see  Division  XV., 
“  Selections ,”)  has  inscribed  upon  it  several  Chinese  characters,  trans¬ 
lated  as  follows:  “shih  tsuh”*  (ten  touches),  referring  to  quality ; 
commercially  fine  gold.  Next  we  have  the  word  “wing”  (everlast¬ 
ing);  and  last,  “ziii-tae”  (virtuously  great).  The  last  is  said  to 
be  the  title  of  the  imperial  house.  This  is  found  to  be  966  thou¬ 
sandths  fine;  value  $235.50. 

The  tael,  applied  above,  appears  to  designate  the  unit  of  Chinese 
money,  and  is  the  translation  adopted  by  the  Portuguese,  the  Chi¬ 
nese  word  being  “leung.” 

The  only  regular  coins  struck  by  the  Chinese  are  the  small  cop¬ 
per  and  brass  pieces  known  as  “cash;”  these  are  about  equal  in  size 
to  our  half  eagle,  and  have  a  square  hole  in  the  center,  with  the 
Chinese  characters  inscribed  on  both  sides ;  they  are  used  in  all  the 
petty  transactions  among  the  natives,  who  string  them  on  long  strings 
and  wear  them  slung  about  the  neck.  The  value,  which  is  almost 
too  insignificant  to  be  computed,  is  very  nearly  one-fifth  of  our  cent. 


*  This  is  upon  the  upper  side,  and  is  five  times  repeated. 
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From  Cochin-China,  we  have  a  specimen  of  a  more  decided  at¬ 
tempt  at  a  regular  coinage — the  silver  dollar.  This  has  upon  one 
side  the  Chinese  dragon  (from  which  it  derives  the  appellation  of 
“dragon  dollar71),  and  upon  the  other,  a  sun,  and  the  inscriptions  in 
the  Chinese  characters;  translated  “tong  pao,v  (current  money). 
The  edge  is  reeded,  the  lines  inclining,  and  both  the  obverse  and 
reverse  are  deeply  indented  around  the  edge.  The  fineness  is  T50 
thousandths,  and  the  value  90  cts.  (See  Division  XV.,  “  Selections. ”) 

XL—  BTJRMAH  AND  SIAM. 

Of  Burmah  we  have  a  specimen  of  their  ancient  currency.  This 
is  merely  a  gravel-stone  incased  in  brass ;  a  forced  value  was  placed 
upon  it  by  the  government.  (See  Division  XV.,  “  Selections .”) 

The  coins  of  Siam,  of  which  we  have  a  full  set,  are  the  most  re¬ 
markable  of  any  which  have  yet  fallen  under  our  notice.  These 
consist  of  mere  lumps  of  silver  and  gold,  fashioned  into  a  shape  well 
calculated  to  remind  one  of  the  restless  character  of  a  true  circulat¬ 
ing  medium.  Of  the  gold  there  are  three  pieces,  coined  about  the 
year  1830,  of  the  respective  values  of  $3.88,  $2.10,  and  60  cents; 
the  fineness  being  800  thousandths.  The  silver  consists  of  seven 
pieces :  the  tecal,  valued  at  sixty  cents,  and  its  parts — the  smallest 
piece  being  worth  only  one-third  of  a  cent.  The  tecal,  though 
modern,  appears  to  be  equivalent  to  the  ancient  tecal  or  shekel  of 
Western  Asia;  all  the  pieces,  both  gold  and  silver,  are  stamped  with 
Siamese  characters.  (See  Division  XV.,  “  Selections V) 


XII.— JAPAN. 

This  insular  empire,  shut  out  from  all  intercourse  with  mankind  by 
its  own  act,  has  a  system  of  metallic  moneys  the  peculiarities  of 
which  cannot  fail  to  interest  the  American  reader,  especially  at  the 
present  time,  when  the  attention  of  the  commercial  world  is  being 
attracted  to  that  quarter  of  the  globe.  The  Cabinet  contains  a  full 
set  of  these  coins,  recently  received,  and  which  have  been  fully  tested 
and  examined  by  the  Assay ers  of  the  Mint.  The  subjoined  extracts, 
taken  from  their  report  to  the  Director  of  the  Mint,  contain  all  that 
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it  will  be  necessary  to  say  on  this  subject.  (See  Plate  XXVII.  Nos. 
5  and  6.) 

“The  series  of  Japanese  coin  consists  of  three  sizes  of  gold,  two 
of  silver,  and  three  of  an  alloy  of  inferior  metals.  In  their  shape, 
composition,  and  relation  to  each  other,  they  present  some  striking 
features,  which  set  them  apart  from  every  other  system  of  coinage  in 
the  world. 

“The  principal  gold  coin,  known  as  the  cobang  or  cobank,  is  of 
an  oval  shape,  about  two  and  a  half  inches  long,  and  half  as  wide. 
It  is  very  thin,  soft,  and  easily  bent,  having  no  elasticity ;  its  appear¬ 
ance  is  that  of  fine  gold,  and  its  surface  is  marked  by  sundry  figures 
not  well  understood  as  yet,  although  it  is  said  that  the  flowery 
ornaments  are  ‘the  arms  of  the  spiritual  emperor/  and  that  a  certain 
central  cipher  is  the  special  imprint  of  the  ‘Inspector  General  of 
Money.’  The  weight,  two  specimens  agreeing,  is  362  thousandths  of 
an  ounce,  or  nearly  174  grains.  Next  is  a  gold  piece  of  one-fourth 
that  weight,  and  intended  as  a  quarter  of  the  preceding,  called  the 
‘gold  itzebu;'1  but  its  form  is  entirely  different.  It  is  four-sided,  rect¬ 
angular,  and  very  thick ;  three-fourths  of  an  inch  long,  and  half  that 
in  width.  The  smallest  gold  coin  is  the  half  itzebu,  of  proportional  size. 
We  have  then  the  silver  itzebu,  and  its  quarter  of  the  same  domino 
shape;  the  larger  piece  weighing  .280  of  an  ounce,  or  134 \  grains. 
Passing  to  the  third  division,  there  is  the  ‘hundred  p^senny,’  a  casting 
of  red  brass,  oval  and  thick,  measuring  two  inches  long,  and  a  little 
more  than  half  as  wide,  with  a  hole  in  the  center.  Finally,  there 
are  pieces  of  four,  and  one  p’senny  circular,  with  holes  in  the  center, 
and  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  the  well-known  Chinese  cash. 

“The  composition  of  these  coins,  a  subject  falling  within  our  par¬ 
ticular  province,  has  been  to  some  extent  examined.  The  cobang 
and  itzebu,  as  was  observed,  hqve  the  appearance  of  fine  gold ;  and 
it  is  said  are  regarded  at  home  as  being  of  high  quality.  But  it  is 
only  necessary  to  scratch  away  the  surface,  to  discover  that  the 
Japanese  understand  the  process  of  pickling,  well  known  to  workers 
in  jewelry,  whether  in  America  or  Asia,  or  even  in  the  center  of 
Africa.  Trusting  to  the  somewhat  permanent  effects  of  ‘hard  bit¬ 
ing,’  they  have  not  even  added  copper  to  mitigate  the  whitening 
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effect  of  silver  alloy;  the  mixture  being  gold  and  silver,  and  not  far 
from  equal  proportions.  The  cobang,  two  pieces  assayed,  gave  56V  J 
and  568|  thousandths  fine;  the  itzebu  resulted  566.  These  figures 
indicate  a  designed,  though  probably  a  secret  standard.  The  con¬ 
sequent  intrinsic  values  are,  according  to  our  mint  rates,  and  allow¬ 
ing  for  silver  contained,  $4.44*  for  the  cobang,  and  $1.11  (nearly)  for 
the  itzebu. 

“  It  is  interesting  to  observe  that,  although  so  ignorant  of  the 
methods  of  other  nations,  Japan  has  imitated,  and  even  exceeded 
them  in  the  process  of  deterioration  of  moneys.  About  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  last  century,  the  cobang,  quite  similar  in  shape  and  device 
to  the  present  piece,  weighed  272  grains,  was  854  fine,  and  worth 
just  ten  dollars.  A  century  later,  it  had  fallen  to  196  grains,  66T 
fine,  and  worth  (including  silver)  five  dollars  and  seventy-eight  cents. 

“  The  smallest  gold  coin  has  not  been  assayed ;  it  evidently  con¬ 
tains  but  little  gold,  and  has  therefore  a  forced  valuation.  The 
transition  to  the  next  piece  in  order,  the  largest  silver  coin,  affords 
a  fresh  surprise.  It  is  found  to  be  of  almost  absolute  fineness  ;  that 
is,  991  thousandths,  and  is  worth  37  cents.  While  this  proves  that 
the  Japanese  possess  the  art  of  refining,  it  does  not  explain  why  they 
debase  the  gold  and  refine  the  silver.  The  smallest  silver  piece  is 
apparently  not  inferior  in  fineness. 

‘'The  foregoing  details  will  be  interesting  to  the  numismatist  and 
metallurgist ;  but  the  fact  which  remains  will  excite  a  more  popular 
attention — it  is  in  regard  to  the  legal  relation  which  these  coins  bear 
to  each  other.  Insulated  from  the  rest  of  mankind,  the  Japanese 
have  proportioned  gold  to  silver  according  to  their  own  ideas  of 
use  and  state  of  supply.  The  gold  and  silver  itzebu  are,  as  is  stated, 
interchangeable;  that  is,  a  piece  which  is  worth  in  our  eyes  111  cents 


*  The  assay  conducted  at  the  Mint,  in  the  presence  of  the  Ambassadors,  re¬ 
sulted  in  placing  the  value  of  the  present  cobang  at  about  $3.45,  or,  including 
silver,  $3.57.  The  full  value  by  this  assay  gave  a  fraction  over  $3.58,  and  so 
near  to  $3.60,  or  90  cents  to  the  itzebu,  that  it  was  proposed  by  the  Japanese  to 
make  that  the  round  estimate  for  purposes  of  commerce,  which  the  officers  of 
the  Mint  considered  reasonable;  and  their  written  views,  sent  afterwards  to  the 
Embassy  through  the  Treasury  Department,  may  be  considered  as  a  settlement 
of  that  point. 
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(and  to  a  Japanese,  worth  nearly  as  much  as  two  of  our  gold  dollars, 
because  he  supposes  it  to  be  much  better  gold  than  it  is;,  buys  no 
more  than  a  piece  which  with  us  would  be  37  cents.  The  Spanish 
or  Mexican  dollar  they  consider  equal  to  three  itzebu,  which  is 
three-fourths  of  a  cobang,  or  $3.33.  The  abundance  of  gold,  or 
scarcity  of  silver,  which  creates  such  a  strange  ratio,  would  no  doubt 
be  promptly  corrected  by  foreign  traders  for  the  sake  of  the  enormous 
profit.  But,  unfortunately,  there  is  a  stringent  law  against  the  ex¬ 
portation  of  coin,  which  makes  it  very  difficult  even  to  get  a  few 
pieces  for  assay.  For  our  facilities  in  this  respect,  we  are  indebted 
to  the  perseverance  of  a  gentleman  who  is  interested  in  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  rare  coins,  and  to  his  correspondent  abroad. 

“What  relation  the  oval  piece  of  brass,  which  passes  for  ‘one  hun¬ 
dred,’  bears  to  the  itzebu,  we  are  not  informed.  It  weighs  only  about 
six  times  as  much  as  the  piece  of  one  p’senny,  and  therefore  bears  an 
arbitrary  value;  unless  brass  is  there  held  to  be  vastly  more  valuable 
than  an  alloy  of  copper  and  lead,  which  appears  to  be  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  the  coin  which  stands  at  the  bottom  of  the  scale.” 

We  have  since  received  another  piece,  like  the  last,  of  iron ,  of  which 
it  takes  7000  to  make  a  Spanish  dollar.  (See  Division  XV.,  “  Selec¬ 
tions .”) 

XIII.— MALAY  ARCHIPELAGO. 

Of  this  extensive  group  of  islands,  Sumatra  and  Java  are  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Netherlands,  and  the  Philippines  under  that  of 
Spain.  Some  of  the  other  islands  are  settled  by  the  Dutch,  and 
over  others  the  English  claim  dominion. 

The  only  coinage  of  any  great  extent  for  these  possessions  is  that 
for  the  Island  of  Java.  For  this  island  there  has  been  three  distinct 
series  of  coins.  The  first  was  issued  by  the  Holland,  or  Dutch  East 
India  Company,  and  was  continued  until  the  capture  of  their  posses¬ 
sions  by  the  English  in  1811.  This  series  consisted  of  the  gold  rupee 
and  its  half,  and  the  silver  rupee,  with  its  half  and  quarter ;  they  are 
all  impressed  with  Oriental  characters,  but  have  a  Christian  date. 

Besides  these  there  was  a  copper  piece  of  the  denomination  of  a 

27 
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quarter  stiver.  Of  these  there  were  several  types :  first  we  have  two 
specimens  of  the  date  1190;  they  both  have  upon  one  side  the  let¬ 
ters  “o.  v.  o.;”  the  y.  being  much  larger  than  the  other  letters,  and 
so  arranged  as  to  overlap  them ;  this  side  bears  the  date.  On  the 
other  side  they  differ  in  type :  the  first  having  the  arms  of  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Utrecht  (party  per  bend,  proper ;  argent  and  gules)  ;  and 
the  other  a  crowned  shield,  bearing  two  lions  rampant-combatant, 
and  the  legend  “in  deo  est  spes  nostra”  (in  God  is  our  trust). 
We  have  also  two  other  specimens  of  a  later  date,  bearing  upon  one 
side  a  cock,  with  Oriental  characters ;  one  has  an  inscription  on  the 
reverse  in  Oriental  characters ;  while  the  reverse  of  the  other  is  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  a  device  resembling  a  sun,  and  the  year  of  the  hegira 
in  European  figures,  1250,  (a.d.  1834.) 

Upon  the  expulsion  of  the  Dutch  in  1811,  the  English  issued  a 
new  series  of  coins  bearing  inscriptions  in  Oriental  characters  as  in 
the  former  series.  In  1816  the  island  was  restored  to  the  Dutch; 
since  which  time  a  third  series  of  coins  have  been  issued  differing 
very  materially  from  the  former.  These  consist  of  the  gulden,  and 
its  half  and  quarter,  with  two  copper  pieces  of  the  respective  values 
of  two  kreutzers  and  quarter  stiver.  The  gulden  has  upon  the 
obverse  a  head  of  William  I.,  King  of  the  Netherlands,  and  the 
legend,  in  Dutch,  “  willam  koning  der  ned.  g.  h.  y.  l.  ;”  and  on 
the  reverse,  a  crowned  shield,  bearing  the  arms  of  the  Netherlands ; 

the  value  “  1 . g;”  and  the  inscription  (beneath  the  shield)  “neper- 

lanpsch  indie.”  Legend,  “munt  yon  iiet  koningryk  der  neder- 
landen.  1821.”  The  smaller  pieces  have  the  same  obverse,  but  a 
different  reverse;  the  value  “iialye  gulden,”  or  “kwart  gulden,” 
being  inscribed  within  a  wreath  of  palm ;  above  is  inscribed  “neder- 
landscii  indie,”  and  beneath,  the  date.  These  all  have  grained  edges. 
The  copper  pieces  have  the  arms  upon  the  obverse,  and  the  inscrip¬ 
tion  “nederl  indie,”  and  the  date  upon  the  reverse.  (See  Division 
of  Oriental  Goins.) 

Of  other  islands,  we  have  several  specimens  of  copper  coins,  as 
follows:  Two  small  pieces  of  the  same  type  and  date  (1804) — one 
for  the  Island  of  Sumatra,  and  the  other  for  Saltana ;  they  are  both 
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inscribed  with  the  name  of  the  island  to  which  they  belong.  A  cop¬ 
per  piece  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  bearing  the  arms  of  Spain  and 
the.  legend  “yeab.  (Isabel)  n.  d.  g.  iiisp  et  ind.  r.”  upon  the  ob¬ 
verse,  and  a  crowned  lion  upon  the  reverse.  A  small  copper  piece 
(size  of  a  farthing),  struck  for  one  of  the  British  islands ;  the  inscrip¬ 
tions  are  Oriental;  but  the  date,  which  denotes  the  year  of  the 
liegira,  1250  (a.d.  1834),  is  in  European  characters. 
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